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ROIAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


JANUARY 1865. 


Art. L — Preliminary observations on a Document giving an 
Account of the Establishment of a New Village named Bluriida^ 
in Southern Konka^ia* By Ra^o Sa'heb VishvanaVh 
Na^ra'^a'^n Mandlik. 


Bead at a Meeting of the B. B. B,. Asiatic Society on the 9th February, 18G5. 


I PRESENT the Society this day with a Translation of a Marathi 
document, which gives an account of the establishment of a new 
village in Southern Konkana, named Munlcla. The original of the 
copy, which I also present, is in the possession of a Brahmana family 
surnamed Vais^ampayaiias, who are the Bharmadhikaris,* or the chief 
moral and religious censors of the place. After this was obtained, I 
succeeded in getting a second copy of the same narrative, with a few 
unimportant variations. 

The language of this document is somewhat different from the 


® JDliarmddhikdTi is the person discharging the duties of DharmddMJtaranaf 
which is the office of w'atching over morals and manners, of enforcing observ- 
ance of the ordinances of religion,’^ &c. This office is higher than that of 
Urddhydya or the priest wdiose duty it is to conduct all the sacrifices and cere- 
monies. Both offices are, however, sometimes combined in one and the same person. 
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modern Maratlu. It is written in the Modi or cursive character used 
in official papers and in ordinary business* It approaches in style the 
oldest Bakliaras or Maratha chronicles, a large number of which 
deserves to be perpetuated, as furnislung important materials for the 
future historiau of Maharashtra, Though no date is affixed, yet 
judging from the characters and the paper, it would appear to be 
above tw'o iiundred years old. The name of the author is also un- 
fortunately wanting. It purports to give an account of the founding of 
the village of Murilda by a person from Upper India, named 
Gangudharabhatta, and reputed as a Kanoja*^ Brahmana, Tlirougliout 
the paper, be is described as a Siddhapuruslia or perfect man ; by this 
name he is still known in the village. His annual funeral obsequies 
are still performed by his disciples, the Vais'ampayanas, of whom there 
are about six families. The paper further goes on to detail the various 
social and religious festivals to be observed in the village throughout 
the year. !Many of these still obtain. Some have become obsolete, 
while others have undergone a change. The principal observances, how- 
ever, are still regulated according to the order laid down in this paper. 
The document itself, illustrating as it does, the maimers and customs, 
rites and festivals, &c., of the inhabitants of a portion of this Presi- 
dency, I thought would come within the scope of the Society’s labors, 
and ivas worthy of being preserved as a record of institutions gradually 
passing away. 

Muruda is a small village on the western coast of India, m the 
Batiiagiri District of the Presidency of Bombay. It is situated at a 
distance of 90 miles to the south of Bombay, on 17^42^ N. Latitude, and 
73^8^ E. Longitude. It has 305 houses, and a population of about 
1358 persons. The inhabitants may be divided into the following 


* are ordinarily divided into two classes, viz. tlie Gaudas and tlie 

JOrdvidas. Each class consists of five sub-divisions. Thus, the five Gaudds arc 
— (1) the Gaudas properly so called, and after whom the whole division is named, 
(2) Kanoja or Kdnyakuhjds^ (3) the MaithilaSf (4) the Midras, and (6) the 
GurJ^aras, The fivb Drdmda? are— -(I) the Drd^idas^ from whom the whole 
class is so named, (2) TaUa7igaSi (S) KdmataTtaSy (4) Mahdrdshiras^ and (5) 
Kadrikavias, Steele, in his summary of Hindu castes and customs (p. 85) puts- 
Sdrasimtas and the Xlthdas instead of the Midras and Gurjjaras amongst 
the Gau^, and snhstitutea the Gurjjaras for the Kadnkanas amongst the 
as I have above giyen. 


THE VILLAGE OF MURU'dA. 


castes: — 'Cbittapavana Bralimana; Karadaf Brdlimana ; Sonars [or 
Goldsmitbs] ; Kansars [literally workers in. bell-metal, but now they 
w'ork in almost all kinds of metals except iron and gold] ; Bhandaris 
[or toddy-draw’ers] ; Kimabis [cultivators or peasants] ; Lingavata- 
guravas [worshippers of S'iva, carrying a silver Lingam hung round their 
necks]; Sutaras [carpenters]; Nhavis [barbers] ; Paritas, [washermen]; 
Chamhars [workers in leather] ; and Mussulmans. 

All the castes still follow their ancestral occupations, such as their 
names imply. But the principal employment of all, including the 
Brahrnanas, is agriculture and horticulture. The nearest port to whieli 
the inhabitants resort is Harnai [popularly termed Iliirnee], about 
12 miles to the south-west of Fort Victoria. Betelnut is the chief article 
exported to Bomba}^, whence the inhabitants import all that they require. 
Except a small bit of about 8 miles between Hurnee and the Da])uli 
Sanatarium there are no good roads in the neighbourhood. Borne 
have been planned and begun during the last two years. 

The civil heads of this village are called the Karabharis or 
administrators, sometimes also called the Vartakas or leaders of the 
community. They are Brahrnanas of the CMttapavana section, and 
are surnained Balas (^T^) and Bagiilas There is no Patil or 

S'lldra head-man in the village. His place is supplied by tliese 
Brahraana Karahharis. Of the village establishment of 27 officers, 
mentioned by Captain Grant the following persons are not 

to be found at Muriida : — ^viz. the blacksmith ; the Mhara, or watch- 
man ; the Manga, or basket-maker and executioner; tbe Gavandi, or 


Tliis word is revilingly or jocosely derived from CkUd the pyre, and 

Pdvana (’qtg'iT) or pure. Tbe two together signifying * pure from the pyre.’ 
This rendering is based on a P uranic legend which relates tiiat Parra/ urdma^ 
the sixth incarnation of VisJnni, recovered miraeulcu.sly from the sea the strip 
of land now forming the Konharij the Sdvnnttoddi territory, Goa^ Kdnardj 
and Malfihar, and made it over to Brdhmanas^ converted into tliat state from 
corpses placed on the pyre. Others would resolve the word into und ^ 

the pure of heart. Both of these may be true, but the first has a historical 
value, as it seems to me to indicate that the first ancestors of this tribe Inive 
piobabiy come by sitips either from some other port in India, or from flie 
opposite coast of Africa. ’ This is a section of the Kaunhana sub-division of the 
JOrdvida class. 

t This tribe also belongs to a section of the BrAvida class, 
t J. Grant Buff's History of the Marathas, vol. I., pp. SS—SG. 
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potter ; the Bliata, or bard ; the tailor ; the Koli, or water-carrier ; 
the Tural or Yeskar ; the porter; the gardener ; the “Dowri-Gosai/’ 
a sort of religious ascetic ; the Ghads^i, or pipet ; the Ramiisi, or 
Bhiia ; the TaaiboH or betel-leaf-seller ; and the Gondhali, or kettle- 
drum beater, Instead of the Muhammadan Mullana for killing 
sheep, there is a Kazi, who- has charge of the village mosque. 

The exact period when this village was founded it is at present im- 
practicable to ascertain. The Yais^ampayanas pretend that the coloni- 
zation of the place and the creation of their hereditary office took place 
nineteen hundred years ago. But they have no data to prove this. 
Ail that I have been able to gather tends to hx the period somewhere 
in the 13 th or the 14th century of the Christian era. The age of 
the document, the existence of several old temples and other monu- 
ments, and various local traditions, prove the establishment of the village 
to be at least four hundred years old. 

The narrative states that Muriida was a jungle, and served as Rudra- 
bhilmijf or burning and burying ground, of the neighbouring village 
of A'siida. Two persons, named Gangddharabhatta and Padmakara- 
bhatta, with a third companion, named Tais^ampuyana, came to 
A^siida: the last is described as the disciple of Gangadharahhatta, 
who looked upon him as bis son. They formed a plan of founding 
a new village. With the permission of the people of A'sdda, the 
jungle was cleared. The perfect man” or sage applied to a neigh- 
bouring king of the S^ekara dynasty, then reigning at Jalagama, a 
town about 8 miles to the south-east of Muruda, and named Jalaiidara. 
From him a grant of land from the adjoining villages was obtained. 
The different parts of the village were assigned to the f rst families 
of settlers. Thirteen families of Chittapavana Brdhmanas are enume- 
rated as those to whom the sage gave lands and offices in the village. J 
The duties of the several village officers were laid down, chiefly in 
social and religious matters. The boundaries of the several properties 
were marked off, by stones called Gadadds [i.e. stones fixed in the soil], 


* UnfTs History of the Mardthas, vol. I., pp. 23—26, Note. 

t From Budra, the last of the Hindu triad or the destroying principle, and 
JBhumij, earth, 

t They were, (1) Vaw'ampdymiai, (-2) JOdtdras, (3) Bhdves, (4) Nenes, 
(5) Pardjapes^ (7) Jos'is, (B) Sutqras, (9) GolihaU$j{lO) Kcirandikaras^ 

(13) Koparakaras, (12) Godab&les, and (13) Blmapas, 
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and were likewise guarded by Ksbetrapalas, or tutelary deities. Several 
inferior shrines were also set up for tlie more ignorant classes. The 
principal temple of the village was built, and an image of the Devi in 
one of her milder forms, as Durga,'^ was installed. 

A certain quarter of the village was set apart for the Yavanas. Re- 
garding this, the narrator states, ‘"now the sage saw in his mind that 
hereafter the kingdom of the Yavanas would come ; therefore to the 
north of the village, and beyond the boundary-stone, a S'unyalayaf 

* Sli 0 is represented as a beaatifal woman with eight arms, riding on a tiger, 
and in a menacing attitude, as if advancing to destroy one of the giants, for 
whose annihilation her incarnations were assumed. Tn Bengal and other 
provinces she is worsiiipped in more hideous forms as Kali or the destroyer. 
Human sacrifices w>ere formerly offered there. [Elphinstone's India, Book II., 
chap. IV. Tpp. 90 and 91.] And even now sheep and goats are sacrificed daily. 
Such is not the case at Muruda^ nor indeed in this part of the country generally. 
It is only to the Grama-devatds or the low deities that animals are now sacrificed. 

At the temple of Mahdlaxmi at Breach Candy, in 'the Island of Bombay, 
animals were sacrificed. Since the ascendancy of Jainism, however, animals are 
not permitted to be killed. A sepoy of the committee of Pinjarapole [or the 
Asylum for Animals] is now always stationed at the temple, and when any 
animals are offered, they are taken by him in charge and sent to the Asylum, the 
priest contenting himself wdth the pecuniary and other offerings which always 
accompany such sacrifices. 

t S^unydlaya [or the abode of nothing] is no doubt here employed to designate 
a mosque. S'unya means nothing, and dlaya, sthdna or place, and as there are 
no images in mosques, the term must have been contemptuously applied to them. 
It is curious, however, to note how contracted the writer's knowledge and views 
must have been. For one of the most celebrated Hindu temples in Southern India 
is actually a S’lmydlayn, or a temple without an idol. I allude to the renowned 
Pagodas of Chillamlaram, as they are called by European writers, or Sidham- 
harmn, as they are called by the natives of Southern India. The Chillamharam 
Pagodas are situated on the sea coast of the Karmtie, a little to the south of Porto 
Novo, 120 miles S.S.W. from Madras. Lat. 11® 27', F., Long. 79® 52' E. 
Hamilton [vide his East India Gazeteer, published in 1815, p. 275] describes it as 
a place of great sanctity, and so does Viscount Valentia in the account of his 
Voyages and Travels [vide Vol. 1., pp. 370 and 371]. Both of them, however, 
being probably unable to gain access to the principal shrine, describe the Pagodas 
as containing images. 

A Hindu friend who saw the place writes to me that — It is a fact worthy of 
notice that there exists in Southern India, at a place called " Chillambaram' (properly 
Sidhamhra), near Porto Novo, a S'aiva temple of great renowm, where the object of 
worship is [Sunya or] vacuum itself. True, there are numerous images of gods 
and goddesses to be found in its subsidiary shrines ; but the shrine of the temple 
is devoted to only empty space. It is enclosed by a superb structure of sandal- 
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[Le. the abode of nothing] was built. To the east of the ^ abode of 
nothing/ and beyond the boundaiy-stone, on the west side, a spot was 
preserved for the Ifavana/’ This statement, although written in a 
prophetic style, is clearly indicative of the fact, that the settlement of 
the place was planned and carried out after Allauddm Khilji’s invasion 
of the Dekban and probably about the time the Baliamanif kingdom 
was founded. 

After the account of the allotment of the different quarters of the 
new settlement, there follows a detailed description of the different 
social and religious festivals to he celebrated at the place. The year 
commences with the first of Chaitra [March and April], which is the 
Varshapratipada, or the new year’s day of the S'aka year. On this 
day, all the inhabitants assemble in a small temple of Devi, near the 
large temple dedicated to the same goddess. The head village officers, 
before repairing to this temple, proceed, in company with some other 
inhabitants, to pay visits of condolence to persons who have lost their 
relatives during the last year, and conduct them to the great temple, 
with the flutes playing, and the drums beating. They are thence led 
to the small shrine in the vicinity above alluded to, where other inhabit- 
ants have already assembled, and where the Josi or village astrologer 
reads the horoscope of the year, and foretells the events or fortunes of 
the year, as calculated and determined astrologically. The ceremony 


wood work, and profusely decorated with gold and silver plates. A thick curtain 
screens the interior from all human sight, save that of the high priest, who is 
permitted to enter it hut once in every year, Tlie analogy which might be traced 
between the ceremonial worship of the ancient Jews, and that of tlie Hindus w'ould 
appear to receive a fresh support from the clear resemblance which the Sanctum 
Smetorum of their tabernacle bears to this ancient sanctuary of the Hindus. The 
worship here is very solemn : no dancing is permitted as in other temples : and 
it is also curious to note, that Sidmihra is scarcely ever resorted to by pilgrims, 
who have for their object worldly gain or gifts. Tired of the world and its vanities, 
the southern Hindu seeks this place, to spend his days in the service of his god, in 
acts of charity, or itt meditation and prayers that might befit liirn for the final 
absorption with the unseen spirit, which is the object of adoration at Skhimbra.^^ 

I think Sidatnbetra is a corrupt form of Chidambara^ from chitj intelligence, 
and ambuTa^ atmosphere : the compound signifying the atmosphere or region of 
intetligence. Ambara also means a garment, but that signification docs not appfar 
to me to be adapted to this place. 

• In A.c, 1292, A.H. 093^ Elphinstone’s India, p. 334. 
t A,c. 1347. Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, vol. I., pope 38. 
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begins witli tlie usual prayer to GaBapati [or the god of the people], 
and ends with the customary benediction to the audience. The leaves of 
the Nimba are afterwards distributed, and chewed 

by tlie people, who also partake of them generally at their houses after 
their morning prayers or breakfast, as preventives of disease, and 
promoters of life and wealth.*'^ 

For nine days the image of Devi in the principal temple is decorated 
with flowers, &c., and at the end of the ninth day, a small silver masque 
of the goddess is placed in an artificial temple or car called Hatha,f 
■which is carried through the streets of the village on men’s shoulders, 
all the householders performing worship as it goes round to tlieir 
1 10 uses. All the details mentioned in the accompanying translation 
with regard to this festival are still observed. But the zeal of the 
people has considerably abated. 

The ceremonies during the next three months are rather unimportant. 
Tlie festivals during tlie 5tli month, S'ravana [July and August], 
are still kept up. People are invited on the 8th day of the first half 
of the mouth fur prayer, but only a very small portion actualiy goes to 
the temple. On the 1 5th of the same month, the village priest still 
performs the S' ravani [or the annual ceremony of changing the sacred 


* This custom is founded upon the authority of the following verse from Juotir^ 
nibandha (or an Essay on the Stars) : — 

*TT*r^imf«r55I'3i 

At the beginning of the year, after rubbing the body with oil, and bathing, nmn 
should eat the leaf of the plensore-giving, wholesome tree of Mimba, which has been 
produced from nectar, whereby learning, health [or long life], and wealth are 
obtained.^^ 

t Hatha signifies a car. Most of the Yaishnma temples throug-hoiit India have 
large wo()den ears, in which an image of Vishnu is placed, and drawn by large 
crowds of devotees at certain festivals, the car of Sagannutha being the most 
celebrated. 1 he practice in all likelihood commenced with the Buddhists^ who are 
described by the Chinese travellers, Fakian and Hiuen Thsang, as on various 
occasions leading the images of S'dliyasingha in cai*s. Perhaps the want of roads 
and the impracticability of moving any cars, led to the substitution of small 
wooden temples, which however, in the present case, is called a jRatha^ Many 
temples have 'palanquins instead of cars wherein the image is placed and carried 
about. 
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thread] * for the entire community, in the village temples where it used 
to be performed— perhaps two hundred years ago. Population having 
increased, many of the villagers now have this ceremony done at their 
own houses. It is curious that the Dipavali or the festival of lamps is 
not provided for in this narrative ; but that is also duly celebrated, and 
is one of the best of native festivals. There is nothing worthy of 
particular mention until we come to the 11th of the first half of the 
month of Kartika. On this day the ceremony of Madherun [or the 
little corpse] was formerly performed, A bier was constructed and a 
living man was placed thereon and carried round the whole village in 
commemoration of the first sacrifice which the village -devils are said to 
have exacted from the sage. Whatever the reason, it is clear to me, that 
this custom points to a very remote period, when human sacrifices pre- 
vailed. Happily there is no such custom now at this village, but it 
still obtains amongst the lower classes in the town and island of 
Bombay, and other towns in this Presidency, and is observed chiefly 
during the Holi festival. 

After Kartika, there is nothing remarkable till the month of Phah 
guna, when the Holi festival is celebrated. This Hindu saturnalia has 
lost much of its prestige. The grosser rights connected with 
it are now performed only by the more ignorant people, and I 
am happy to say that it is gradually losing its hold on the popular 
mind. 

It would be tedious to dwell in this abstract on the minutiae of the 
festivals and ceremonies, for which I must refer to the accompanying 


* The alterations which this ceremony has undergone illustrate the vast change 
that has overcome Hindu society. S'tdvam has, properly speaking, very little to 
do with the changing of the sacred thread. It is a sacrifice performed to atone 
for the neglect of the study of the Vedas, The ceremony consists of two parts, 
viz., Utsarjana [or ahandonding the study of the Vedas], and Updkarma or 
Updkaram [f.e. the resumption of Vedic studies.] The first should, strictly 
speaking, be performed in the month of Mdgha [February and March], and the 
second in Hrdvana [J uly and August]. When people really studied the Vedas for 
their own sake, these ceremonies had a meaning. At present, the relation of 
S'rdvani with Vedio studies is not generally understood ; and the whole ritual has 
become an empty farce. The eating of the Panchagavya [or the five products 
of the cow] at the time of the S'rdvani is also an innovation not sanctioned by the 
old authorities, but engrafted on tbe original by ignorant people, who fancy that 
this ceremony consists in eating that, and in changing the sacred thread. 
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paper and translation. The presentation of Gandha [or perfumes], 
Vidas [or packets of betel-leaves, betel-nut, &c.j , and either fruit or clothes 
is regulated according to the rank of the recipient, and the orders on this 
subject, as well as the places where the inhabitants and their guests are 
to sit, are laid down in detail. Certain public dinners are provided for. 
An interchange of oblations offered to the Simadevi [or boundary 
goddess] is directed on one occasion ; and although it is laid down 
that the Brahmanas should receive oblations offered by other Brdh- 
manas, the distributor and the director of the ceremony is the Sonara 
or goldsmith of the place, who comes in for a large share of various 
other village honors. AgTicultural communities are more or less 
conservative, but the above circumstance and several other points in 
the narrative incline me to the opinion that there was not so much 
squeamishness about eating and not eating with particular persons, 
provided their status was equal, and their habits of life the same or 
similar. 

Besides religious festivals and public social gatherings, the narrative 
gives no account of the inner life or civil administration of the place. 
In a former part of this paper I have stated the number of inhabitants, 
their castes, and occupations. The only circumstance that is yet to 
he noticed is the free intermixture of the Karada and Ohittapavana 
Brahmanas at Muruda. Such relationships, though condemned by 
the more aristocratic fjimilies, are now contracted without scruple, 
and they involve no pains and forfeitures, either social or reli- 
gious. The Karada families are now only distinguishable by their 
Gotra.^ This might perhaps serve as an example to other commu- 
nities which rejoice in hundreds of sub-sections of the same section 
or caste- 


* The author of the Dharniasindhu states that; — 

^T^re’5l'on*rir^RJTaHT?lf 

] the descendants of the following eight jRishis are called 
Gotras, viz : (1) Vis'vdmitra^ (2) JaTnadagni, (3) Bharadvdja^ (4) Gautama^ 
(5) Atri, (6) Kadya^m, (7) Vamhtha, and (S) AgastL Gotra, therefore means a 
clmu The CUttapavana BrdhTnanas are descended from the^follo wing X4 Gotras 

^<5, mtl-Tsj, iriw ^ftr, 'stN', 

and 3iT«'<wjq. 

A person who does not belong to one of these 14 Gotras i» not a Chittapdvana 
2 r a s 
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My object in laying this paper before the Society is to indicate ia 
■w-hat direction information may be sought, such as would in course 
of time furnish materials for a more or less complete history of village 
life and institutions of Western India- The difficulty is to get old 
documents and information. I believe that old private records do 
esist in different villages, and with many of the oldest families. How 
to get at them is the question. For, since the days of the Inam 


JBrdhmana. According to the author of the Dharmasindhu the piincipal gotras 
are 49 in number. They are as follows : — 

1 Gotras frorn'm, 26. itFgfst. 

I. ■gSJ. “ 27. 

2- 28. 

3. 10 G*ofr««yromfq'^TfH% 

4. 29. 

5. 30. 

31. 

7- 32. 

17 Gofr«* yrom 33. ^5i. 

8. 3r«JT^- 34. 

9. stKfH. 35. -srvTgT^. 

10. 36. BTHflior. 

II. 37. 

12. 38. 

13. 3 Gotras from, 

14. $isivr«'. 39. fvrp-. 

15. ^T^Jrni. 40. 

16. iT^KTSr^I. 41. 

17. 4 Gotras from 

18. WKg:W- 42. 

19. 43. 

20. 44. '3tin5p. 

21. wT^fTar. 45. n’CTSf^. 

22. Jrrr. 4 Gotras from 

23. 4g_ 

24. ^Fq. 4j,^ 

14 Gotras from aiFf. 48. f^e[S|f. 

'25< »lPf- ' 49. qiferqf. 
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Commission people have become so very snspicious that they will not 
show even their Pothis [or religious books] for any consideration^ for 
fear they might be deprived of them. 

There being no map of the Konkana, either in this Library or in 
that of the Geographical Society, the sketch which illustrates this 
paper was prepared from a large map in the possession of Dr. Bhad 
Daji, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions, and 
for the free use of his splendid library. 


Tramlation of a Document giving an Account of the Founding of the 
Village of Muruda, in Southern Konkana, By.EA^o Sa^heb 
: ‘Vishvana'th Na'ba'yan Mandlik. 


[About one page has been lost, and the first sentence of what 
remains begins thus : — 2 Looking, it came into his mind to found a 
village at this place. So thinking, they came to the village of A^sdda. ^ 
There they inquired of the villagers, and both of them, together with 
their disciple Vais'^ampayana, went to Gohagara. After arriving there, 
that spot was fixed npon for Padmakara Bhatta Siddhapurusha [z.e. 
a perfect man] to found a village, and himself, together with the 
disciple, returned to A’^sfida, where he lived. He then asked the grant 
of the Eudrabhiimika [or burning and burying ground of the village], 
and began to clear the jungle. In the course of cutting the jungle 
they came to a large banian tree {Ficus religiosa) in the centre of the 
place. The [perfect man or] sage thought that it should he cut down, 
and accordingly, with ten. or twenty Brahmanas and the disciple 
Vais'ampayana, he began to have the tree cut. At that time the 
Brahmana Datara, whilst laying the axe on the tree, died. Thereupon 
the sage looked within his mind, and saw that there were many devils, 
and [also] a goddess in the banyan tree. Thereupon, by praying to 
that goddess and restraining the devils, he caused the Brahmana to be 
resuscitated to life. All the jungle was afterwards cleared^ and the spot 
was prepared [for habitation]. The sage Gangadhara Bhatta and the 
disciple Vais^ampayana, afterwards went to the Karnataka district, and 
brought images made of stone [called the] Gandaki stone. Of these. 
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he kept one with himself ; the second he sent to Gohagara ; and the 
third to Diven.* When he commenced to establish or consecrate 
the image of this place, he caused, the ceremony of consecration to be 
performed by the Vais'ampayana, and the image was enshrined. f 
Afterwards, with the view of establishing the Vatandaras [or hereditary 
people] of the village, he first settled the Vais'amptlyana and the 
Datara, giving to the former the Upadhyepana,J and to the 
latter the authority to worship the S''ri or goddess. And, as there 
was no pasturage for cattle in the place, the sage Gangadhara Bhatta 
went to, and asked a spot from Jalandhara Raja, of the S'ekara 
dynasty, who was [then reigning] at Jalgam. > He thereupon asked land 
from the [surrounding] four villages of A'suda, Phanasd, Gimhavanen, 
and Karaden, as a vatana [f.e. hereditary property], and gave it to 
the sage, who had it determined that no other person except the sage 
had any proprietary right in that land. Taking leave of the king, he 
came to his village, and within the four boundaries thereof established 
gods and shrines in different localities for restraining the devils, 
and [in this manner] with the Bhadragiri mountain to the south, 
Chandragiri mountain to the north, the A'sava river to the east, and the 


* * Tradition describes tliis to be the village now called Divenborali, in the Habsl's 

territory. The throe images at Divenborali, Murfida, and Goha-gara, are considered 
by the people to be sisters, although all of them being the images of the same 
goddess, De\i, one would suppose the new relationship to be superfluous. It is 
said, and is still believed by the bulk of the people, that during the annual festival 
in the month of Chaltra, when the rntJia or car of the goddess is carried to a 
particular place at Murucla, a kind of spiritual communion takes place between 
that image and the image of Gohagara, and at that time, if a person be frying 
vadas [a kind of native cake] [in sweet oil raised to a very high temperature], he can 
take out the vadas from the boiling oil with his hand without burning his fingers, 
the oil being said to be miraculously cooled on that particular occasion, in, 
consequence of the spiritual meeting of the goddesses. I have never yet been able 
to get hold of a person who could say of his own knowdcdge that such a thing 
had ever happened. The answer to an inquirer generally is — what is difficult 
for God to do This appears to me a priestly trick, like the congealing of 
St. Januariiis^ blood, and others in the various countries of Europe and Asia. 
The word Diven is most likely derived from Diva (heaven), whence also De^% a 
goddess of heaven. 

t In the principal temple in the midst of the village, where it stands to 
this day. 

The ofSce of performing sacrifices. The term is now applied to the village 
. priest who conducts all the usual Hindu ceremonies. 
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sea to the west, within these four boundaries he began to establish 
[colonies of] Brahmanas, commencing from the south. On this side 
of the rher he established the tutelary deity of the Tillage, and kept 
a straight road to the west of it ; and to the west of this road he 
assigned a place to himself, and there established his disciple Yaishm- 
payana, whom he looked upon as his son. To him he assigned his 
honors of seniority, the gandha,'^ the Tida,f and dharmadhikara.J; 
And there a gadadii or guardian idol was installed ;§> and a 
Niragunda Devi ^ was installed by him in his own grounds for the 
preserTation of kine* * * § To the north of his owm place he left a way to 
go to the burning-ground, assigned a spot for women going to immolate 
themselTes with the corpses of their husbands to sit upon, and to the 
east of the straight road established Lakshmi Narayana, and assigned 
the Brahmana Bhave to his worship, giving him a spot of ground close 
by, where he was made to stay. To the east thereof, the Bah iraradeva 
and Kalikadevi were installed, and in their Ticinity, a number of tutelary 
deities were established. A road to go to their temples was kept. To 
the north of the road leading to the burning-ground, the disciple 
Vais^ampayana was established, and to him the office of priest to the 
w-hole village and to all the gods in the temples was assigned. To the 
north of the latter, a Brahmana fsur] named Nena was established. 
To him the authority of Mahajana [[ was given. To the north 


* Gandha signifies a fragrant substance, bat here it means sanclal-wood 
powder, which, mixed with water, is applied to the foreheads of persons assembled 
on the occasion of social and religious festivalii, according to the warrant of 
precedence. 

t Packet of betel leaves made up with hetel-nat, lime, spices. Sec. This is 
generally chewed by the natives after meals, but is also presented to guests and 
visitors as a mark of honor. 

Authority to expound the social and religious law to the villagers. 

§ means anything driven into or hurled under the ground. There are 

a number of idols with this appellation. They are blocks of stone, and are evidently 
the boundary marks of the different Thikanas [or holdings] assigned by the sage 
to the first settlers. They apipear to have been installed to inspire a sort ofi*eligious 
awe amongst neighbours about the sacredness of property. 

% A local deity, so named after a shrub which, grows wild at this spot, and is 
called JSHragundi or Fitex Negiindo. 

II Mahajana means a great man. Here it is the designation of certain here» 
ditary officers, who have no political privileges, but have a certain precedence 
allowed them on social occasions in the village. 
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thereof the Brahmana named Bala was established. To him the 
authority of Vartaka"^' was given. To the eastward thereof a 
road to go to the mountain was kept. To the north thereof 
the goddess Yaradakshayam f was installed. Thereafter, to 
the west of the straight road [leading from south to north], 
S^ri Ganga Narayana was established, and to the worship thereof 
the Bnlhmana Parajapya was appointed. To the north thereof the 
Brahmana Jos'i [i,e. the astronomer] was established. To the north 
of that a tutelary deity was installed. To the north of that again 
the Brahmana Satjira was established; to him the authority of 
Yartaka was given. To the north thereof, a road going from east to 
west was kept. To the north of this, and in the centre of the village, 
the establishment of S'ri p.c. the Devi, or Bhavani,] was made in 
the beginning. To the east thereof four gods were installed. To the 
north thereof the Brahmana Gokhala was established. To him the 
office of [her] worship was assigned- Thence a straight road to tlie 
temple of ^^abades^vara was made. In the middle thereof a tutelary 
deity was installed, and to the east, in the vicinity of S^ri Mabarudra 
[the aforesaid Mahades'wara] also, was another tutelary deity installed. 
To the east and wTst and to the north of that, tutelary deities were 
established in different places. Near the S'ri, on the north side, there 
w^as a self-made goddess, Svayambhuvfi, [devi], in the banyan tree, 
which was installed at the very spot near the Shi. Also a tutelary 
deity was installed. Near the S'abhadevi, on the north side, the 
Brahmana Ditara was established. To him authority to worship 
was given. To the north thereof the Brahmana Karan dikara was 
established; to him the rights of Mahajana were given. To the north 
the Brahmana Koparakara was estabihhed. To him the rights of 
Yartaka were given. To the north thereof, and to the east and west 
of the road, passages for going to the burning-grounds were kept. To 
the east of the straight road [from south to north] S^ri Nagles' wara was 
enshrined. Close by, the Brdhmana Gokhala was established, and to 
him the right of worship was given. To the west thereof the goddess 
Chandrabiinradi was established. To the east of Nagles Vara a 
tutelary deity was installed. To the west of the straight road, on this 


* Yartaka, literally a manager. The different vartnliQS are a kind of village 
wardens, and have the custody of the temple and its property, and certain precedence 
on social as well as religious occasions, 
t Varadaksli^ani, the granter of vows. 
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side of the Gadadd-stone, the Brahmana Dharapa was estaUislied. To 
Mm the rights of vartaka were given. To the north thereof place was 
assigned tor a SMnyalaya [or the abode of nothing].^ To the east 
thereof a path to go to the village of A'sdda -was kept, and on that 
path a tutelary deity was established. To the east thereof, and to the 
north of the mountain in the 'vdcinity of the river, a tutelary deity was 
installed. A Gadadu-stoiie was fixed to the south of the ‘'abode of 
nothing.” To the west of that Gadadu a goddess named Banachif 
was established in the bana or forest. To the north thereof, beyond 
the river, and underneath the Chandragiri on the sea-shore, the 
Simaderi [or boundary-goddess] was established. A Sonara ’was 
appointed as her worshipper. In this manner gods and temples and 
other tutelary deities, were established in different places, to restrain 
the devils. Other Vatandaras were also established in different places, 
and between the properties of the Yatandaras, Gadadii-stones were 
fixed. [Now the sage] saw in his mind that hereafter the kingdom 
of the Yavanas would come ; therefore to the north of the village and 
beyond the Gadadu-stone, an ‘ abode of nothing’ w'as built. To the 
east of the ' abode of nothing, hand beyond the Gadadu on the w^est 
side, a spot was reserved for the Yavana ; and plots on this and that side 
of the Gadadil-stone were reserved for other castes. In what inaiiiier 
the Yatandars should conduct themselves from the 30th of Phalguna 
is laid down as below^: — On the 30th, the day of the new moon, 
the Datara should send invitations from the S'ri, or goddess, throughout 
the village for the Yasantanavaratra, i.e. the first nine days of tlie first 
himestre of the Hindu 5 "ear.J On the 1st of the first fortnight 
of the month of Chaitra, the trumpeter should blow the trumpet at the 
house of each Manakari [or privileged person]. In the temples of Shi 
and SMbhadevi the ground should be cowdunged, cleaned, and bedecked 
with streaks of ashes of rice-hnsks, turmeric, &c., and something 
should be spread for people to sit upon. Afterwards the goddess 


* S'unydlaya, or the abode of nothing;, appears to be the name applied to a 
Muliamraadaii mosque, and it combines as well the physical fact of there being- 
nothing in the place, and a sort of suppressed ridicule of the followers of a faith 
whose temples are “ abodes of nothing.^' 
t Bana^ forest; hence Banachif belonging to a forest. 

t The trumpeter goes round and stands before each house, blows the trumpet 
for a few sceonls, stops and calh out, I am come from the goddess to invite you to 
the Chaitra festival, hoh I ” 
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jsh'ould be bathed early in the morning with water [by the 
slight ablution called Malasnaoa]. Cisterns at the door of the 
temple should be idled with water for the villagers to wash their 
feet, and for sipping the water with the palm of their right 
hands [before entering the temple]. The priest, Yais'ampayana, 
should repair in the morning to the temple of Sh*i; and on his 
arrival, the Datara should give him a seat, and should come to worship 
the image with the necessary materials for worship. The Batara 
should perform the worship, and the Yais^ampayana should dictate 
howto doit; and [the latter] should always expound the Puranas. 
And after the villagers have come to the temple of the S'tl, live or ten 
of them, together with the Mahdjana, the Vartaka, the Upadhyaya, 
the Josu and the Batara, should go to the house of whosoever may 
have lost a member of his family, and [all of them] should honor the 
bereaved, and should conduct him to the temple of the S'ri, with the 
dutes playing and the drum beating. And after the bereaved persons 
are so brought, all should assemble and sit in the temple of S'ubhadevi, 
and thereafter, the Jos'i should stand near the goddess, and read the 
calendar for the year to his audience, keeping the same afterwards 
in the temple of S' rL After it is kept, the Batara should distribute 
Vidas. Thereafter, the Vais'ampayana should sit near the goddess, 
and read the letter of invitation in the technical language of the 
Siddhapurusha p.e. the sage who founded the village], and 
on that day a letter [of invitation] should be first written to the good 
Brahmanas at Munida.f After the reading of the letter, the Batara 
should give to Vais'ampayana the Gandba, Vida, and S'iddhLJ 
Thereafter Harikatha, or preaching after the usual mode, should be 
held, and at its conclusion, Gandba, Vidas, and Baksbana ^ should he 
given to ail; after which all should go to their homes. After the 
villagers have retired, the Batara should spread carpets, &c., for people 


* Siddhapurusha is derived from Siddha, perfect, and purushOf man ; pro- 
perly it means an ascetic who by mystical and austere practices is reported to have 
obtained supernatural powers, 

t This is a letter addressed in the name of the people of MurMa to the people 
of (1 ) Muriida itself, (2) Anjarlen, (3) Kelas% and (4) Velasa, inviting them to the 
Chaltra festival. It is written in Sanskrita. 
t Uncooked food, 
t Small presents in money. 
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to sit Epoii and to listen' to the Puranas * and 'KatMj,f in the 
evening ; for the reader of the former [ie. the Pnranas] he should pro- 
vide a seat and a lamp. At the conclusion of the Parana and Katha 
[respectively] Gandha and Vidas should be distrihnted* In this 
manner people should go ou till the third, on which day the Sonira 
and the trumpeter should invite all the people of the village for the 
Chaitra festival of the boundary-goddess [Sima-devi]. On the fourth 
day [of Chaitra] all should go to Sima-devi to dine with oblations 
of eatables* On the morning of that day the Sonara should take 
from the Datura the masque [of the goddess] to he put on the face of 
the idol After the people have gone to dine, the privileged men 
should get the oblations as detailed below ; — 

2 oblations to the Mahajanas, 


4 

doi 

to the 4 Var takas. 

2 

do. 

to the Upadhyadharmadhikari. 

1. 

do. 

to the Jos^h 

1 

do. 

to [2 letters lost]. 

i 

do. 

to one Datara. 

■5r 

do. 

[to whom, it is not clearly stated] . 

4 

do. 

to the authorities of the 4 temples. 

i 

do. 

to the Kharavaia. 


The Sonara should cause oblations to be given to the Vatandara 
Brahmaiias by the [other Brahmana] villagers, taking and receiving 
from each other [in exchange] ; and 5 oblations to the Marathas and 
other castes, and the Gurava [i.e. the officiating S^ddra priest] of the 
idol Bahiri. 

5 oblations to the Gurava of the village A^sdda. 

5 do. to the barber. 

5 do. to the Vatandars of Sl.iaddren [here spelt Saladula], 

5 do. to the carpenter. 

3 do. to Sond, the bricklayer. 

5 do. to the G£va<Jd p.e. a caste of Hindds who manufac- 
ture salt]. 

2 do. to the Varika [a sort of village beadle]. 

Altogether 6 oblations. 


^ Some Pardnic work is read and explained, and this is popalarly called 

t An itinerant preacher stands, and taking some 'moral.,, texts' Illustrates 'them by 
arguments as well as legendary tales ; and this mode' of preaching is called KuthS. 

3 rus 
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5 oblations to the trumpeter . 

5 do, to the tailor. 

5 do. to the washerman. 

2 do. to the gdnwala. 

2 do. to the oilman. 

1 do. to the copper-smith. 

In this manner, the oblations should be distributed by the Soiiara. 
After the dinner is ore r, the Jos^i should read the Panchanga/^' 
and the Karahhari f should gwe to the Vais^ampayana a blank paper 
for writing a letter. J Thereafter preaching should he held. The 
Datura should give the Gandha and Vida, first to the Vais^ampayana, 
and [afterwards] to the Jos% and the Makyana Vartaka, and to 
•every one else also. Thereafter the Vataiidar [officer for the year] 
should give to the trumpeter Onvalani § p.e. wave offering] out 
of the money from the Enam amount of the village. Thereafter 
the Datura should take the niasqne [in his hand], and with all the 
other villagers should come by the western road, along the sea- 
shore, [^^e. heating tom-toms and trumpeting]. On the 

way, when arrived opposite to the abode of nothing/' the musical 
instruments should not be played upon for a moment. Thence they 
should come into the quadrangle facing the temple of S^ii Durga. On 
arriving near the temple of the Sbi, the villagers who may be near the 
temple, and those who have come along with the masque, should 
embrace and salute each other. Thereafter, the Eatha or car of the 
goddess should he lifted up ; the Datura should mount it, and it should 
then be brought by the Bralimanas in the Peotha or quadrangle 5 and 
the Datura should offer incense and prayer to all the gods, after which 
the Eatha should be kept in its proper place. Thereafter, people 
should go to the temple of the goddess, and the Datura should distribute 
Gandha and Vidas according to the order [laid down] . All should 


^ Almanack. 

t Manager of the village. 

I This is the letter inviting people of other villages to the annual festival 
\vide note t, page 16 ]. 

§ Onwdlanl or wave offering, from Ommlanenj to wave. A platter con- 
taining lighted wicks, a box of tarmeric, and sometimes betel-nuts, and a few coins 
are taken around the head of a person or idol, for the removal of all troubles 
and evils, and also in consecrating ; and any money put into the platter by other 
worshippers as an offering, is called the OnwdImU 
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then go to their respective homes. At night the flute-plaj’er should 
accompany aii the privileged persons to the temple, from the Gadadii 
or boimdary-stone of the sage’s holding. xVfter they have arrived, 
whoever may not have come, should he invited and brought by the 
Varika by order of the I\lalifijana Vartaka. The Datara should spread 
carpets, &c. to sit upon, and have the lamps lighted. The expounding 
of the Piininas and preaching should then be held, and at their 
conclusion the Datara should distribute Gandha and Yidas in the order 
laid down ; and Gandha should also be applied [to the forehead of], 
and Yicla given to the Soiuira. In this manner, the Navaratra [or nine 
nights] should be spent. The Josh should read the Panchanga every 
day in the temple of the goddess. On the irioniing of the 5tli da}', 
the Giirava or dute-player should play at the temple of the goddess, 
and the houses of the privileged persons, in the following order: — 

First of all in the coart.yard of the temple, that is, once in the 
courtyard which is that of the temple as well as of the Datura 
[Brilhmana], and again in the vicinity of the other gods. Thence to the 
privileged persons; thus: near the door of the Mahajana [sur] named 
Nena ; thence near the spot of the sage opposite the door of the 
Yais'arapuyaiia ; afterwards opposite to the door of the Bakvartaka; 
thence opposite the door of the Upadliya; thence opposite the 
door of the Dharapa. Before the Dburnpsi, the instrument should 
be played upon opposite the door of the Karandikara ]\Iaiiajaria ; 
thereafter, opposite to the door of the Jos'i ; thence opposite the door of 
Sutara-vartaka ; thence o])poslte the door of Koparakara -vartaka ; thence 
[about 3 letters lost]. In this manner, in the morning, in the noon, 
and in the evening, at the time of their going to hear the Pinanas and 
the preaching [the tiutanist should play]. In this way, ac the 
conclusion of the Parana and the preaching, the Gandha, Aldus, bits oi' 
cocoanut,=^ should be distributed in the order above mentioned. 
Thus [people] should go. On the seventii clay, the Datura should 
imite the privileged persons and the servants to a feast, called Keiiivana, 
on behalf of the goddess, in the fullowiug order : Two Alahajanas with 
two servants [here called Paclghamkara] ;t four A'artakas and four 


* These are popularly called Gaima-pujdj or the worship of Oaiies a. How hits 
of cocoaiuit came to be so named, I cannot say. 

t Pm/glmmka?'a, is a drummer, hut as there are not many drummers at t 
feast, the word, I appreiiend, means simply a servant or attendant. 
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servants, altogether eiglit ; two, Vais^ampay anas and Dliarmadhikarf^ 
and two disciples, being in all four ; the Hira Josl and his disciple 
one, ill all two ; one KharavaM ; the worshippers of the four temples^ 
In this manner the privileged Brahmanas and the privileged persons 
of other castes should he invited to the Kelavana-feast. The Soiiara 
should ask of the Datara, the image called Bhogamuhiirta to be seated 
on the car in order to have it cleaned and furbished ; and the Datara 
should give him the Gandha and Tida. 

The privileged persons of other castes are as follow 

1 Sonara or goldsmith. 

1 the Vajantri, dute-plajer. 

1 Dhdiakarl or drummer. 

2 Varika or beadle,* 

i Gavada or salt-manufacturer. 

1 Sutdra or carpenter. 

1 S'impi or tailor. 

1 Sail or weaver. 

1 Kumbhara or bricklayer. 

1 Gurava or idol worshipper of the S'udra class from A^siula^ 

1 Nhavi or barber. 

1 Gurava or S'ddra-worshipper of the idol Bahiri. 

1 Gonvala.f 

1 Tell or oilman- 

1 Parita or washerman. 

1 Chamhar or worker in leather. 

Ill this way the privileged persons of other castes should be invited. 
On the 8th day all should assemble, and taking all the materials for a 
feast from the goddess’s store [4 letters lost], all should assemble to 
have a grand dinner, sending invitations to [the villagers of] A'siida 
and Karanden; all should go to dine on this occasion of the goddess’s 
festival. The Sutara should clean the place with cow-dung or other* 
wise, and bedeck it with streaks of the ashes of rice-husks, &c. 
The Datara should worship the Rasai {i»e. the -whole collection 

^ Vdrika^ in some parts of tlie country, means a barber, bat here be is 
a kind of beadle at the great temple of the village. 

t Gonmld. The word means a cowherd. But here it stands for a man of 
that surname. The Gonvatld family is extinct, but the name is called out when the 
particular village-honors of that family come in their order. 

$ Not the carpenter, but one of the JBrdhmanas with that coguomen. 
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of cooked food], and take awaj the oblation with imisic. The 
Upadhya should accompany, in order to dictate how to perforin the 
worship. On their return, the UpMhya should pour a small quantity 
of ghee over the cooked rice, serve it out to each individual in order 
to purity the rice, and should make the Datara pour out on the 
ground a small quantity of water, otfering the whole as an oblation 
to the deity. Thereafter the people should dine, and Vidas and 
money-offerings, should be distributed. In the evening, Bala Vartaka 
should have a great oblation prepared for the goddess. Invitatioii 
should he given in the morning to the Upadhya and Dharmadhikari 
Vais'ampajana, and the Jos'i [4 letters lost], and after they have 
been brought, the Mantras [or sacred verses] necessary to the offering 
of the great oblation should be recited, and the oblation, together w-ith 
materials for worship being taken in hand, they should repair to 
the temple of the goddess, blowing the trumpets and beating the 
tom-toms. After going there the goddess should be worshipped, and 
the oblation, which will have been placed in a vessel made of 
Bambii work, should be presented to the goddess. The oblation and 
worship being completed, oblations should be presented to the image 
to he placed on the car, then to the goddess called Bhavai. There is a 
tutelary deity behind the goddess S'ri. That should be worshipped, and 
oblations presented [to Mm]. Thereafter the Ganapati, and SMhhadevi, 
should he respectively w^orshipped and presented with oblations. 
Thereafter Gandha, Vidas, and money-offerings should be distributed 
to the Brahmanas. Thereafter all persons should pass through a 
Tdrana * constructed on the north side of the S'ubhadevi by the 
trumpeter. One should go to dine of the oblation at the house of the 
Datara, and all the others should repair to their homes, and take their 
meals, after which they should go to the temple of the S^ri, and after 
the hearing of the Parana is completed, the ornaments of the goddess 
should he taken out of the treasury, and given by the Mahajana- 
vartaka to the Datara, whom they should cause to put them upon the 
goddess. Thereafter the Bala-vartaka should take the staff* of the 
goddess and stand near the S^ri, and the Koparakara-vartaka should 
light the lamps in the Mandapast and should stay the whole 
night supplying oil and wicks. The Sutara-vartaka should fan the 


^ Torana is an arch prepared with tlie branches of trees, &c,, and supported by 
plants of the plantain. 

t A temporary hail for the people to assemble. 
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goddess witli the biTisli of peacocks’ feathers. The Mahajana-vartaks 
should make the Yarika spread seats [matsy c%c.] in the Maiidapaj 
and thereafter should seat the people who may have come from other 
placesj in the s])ots which have been appointed for them. The inhabitants 
of the place, and the people of A'sdda, should sit in the same place 
on the soiitli side, with their faces to the north. The Yaishmpajana 
should sit in the seat of the sage, facing the whole assembly. After 
being seated, preaching should be caused to be held, and rejoicings 
should be made with singing, music, and dancing/*' Any in- 
habitants of other places, wdio may have come to the Tillage, but 
may not be present at the preaching, should be very respectfully 
invited, and conducted with honor to the assembly, and rejoicings 
should be made. At night the Sonara who has taken the image to be 
furbished, should bring it back, and the Gandlia, Vidas, bits of cocoa- 
nut, and money offerings, should be distributed to the whole assembly j 
and before sunrise the next morning, the whole place should be cleaned 
and bedecked, and the goddess should be l)athecl by the Datara. Those 
persons who may have gone to the tem])le and made [about 6 letters 
lost], should cook their food at the temple, offer oblations to the STi, 
and, taking a Brdhmana and a Brahmana lady in their company, 
should take their meals before sun-rise. In the morning all should 
repair to the- temple of the S'ri. The Dharapa should bring the 
image to be placed on the car, and the Datura should wvjrship it, 
and on the worship being completed, the former should place 
it on the car. The Bala-vartaka should take the staff in hand 
and walk before the Hatha or car. The Siitara-vartaka should 
see that the materials of the Eatha are [in] complete [order], and 
should take the flag in hand and walk before the Eatha. The tailor 
should clothe the Eatha. The barber should put a looking-glass 
therein. In the Mandapa of the S'ubhadevi, the Datara should spread 
mats, &c., for the Vatandars to sit upon. Thereupon all the 
Karabharis should take from the stores the grain and money to be paid 
for service to those people ox other castes who have to serve, and 
which should be given to them ail by the Koparakara-vartaka in the 
order laid down. The Datara should first of ail give the Gandha and 
Vida, to the Koparakara, nest to the Mahajana, next to the Dliarma- 
dhikari Upadhya, next to the Jos'i, next to the Bala-vartaka, next to 
Dharapa, and afterwards to the Sutara. All should then come near the 


* Dancing at this festival lias long gone out of fasliion. 
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Ratha. On arrival, the Nena Mahajana sliould apply wet betel-nuts 
in front of the Eatha, in perpendicular and horizontal lines, so as 
to form a Makhara.^ To him the Datara should first give the 
Gandlia and Vida. when he comes near the Katha, and he should 
give betel-nuts to the privileged persons. The Parajape should 
likewise stick plantains to the Ratha, in perpendicular aud horizontal 
lines. To him the Datara should first give the Gandha aud Vida, 
and he should give the plantains, first of all to the Yais^ampayana 
and Dharmadhikari, in the place of the sage, and also to the 
other privileged persons* Thereafter the Sonara should give a 
pata, or a low seat, made of gold and silver, to the goddess, to sit 
upon, near the Ratha. Thereafter, the Bharapa should -walk along 
with the Ratha. The Datara should mount the Ratha. The 
Kdparakara-vartaka should mount the Ratha, and light the lamp. All 
the Brahmanas should lift the Ratha, and carry it into the quadrangle. 
After going there, the Sutara, and Dharnpa, and Ashva (7), andS^upra 
(S'udras?), and the people of four villages being collected, the 
Ratha should be carried, all the others accompanying it. First of all 
it should be taken to the north side, should be stopped before each 
house ; the worship and oblation, wliicli the Brahmana and a lady 
[having her husband alive] will present [at each house], should be 
received ; at each house, the children should be mounted on the 
Ratha; the Datara should offer incense, and wave the lights now and 
then to the Devasthanas [or the places of gods] which there are in 
different parts of the village. It should return from the northern 
boundary-stone, and should then pass by the road to the south side of 
Nagals'vara. Whilst it is being carried that way, the Sonara slioulcl 
offer the oblation and worslnp from his house, and should mount the 
children on the Ratha when it comes near his })lacc. Thence the 
Ratha should be carried by the passage to the east, and going from 
north to south ; incense should be offered, and the lights waved to 
MahadesH^ara and all other gods, and it should then be brought 
into the quadrangle, and thence carried up to the river at the 
south, being stopped before each house. Being carried to the end, 
incense should be offered and lights waved to the Devi of 
Gohagara, and the Ratha should be carried back and stopped 


* A gaily dressed up frame l3edeeked with fiowers and gaudy trappings, witliia 
which Idols or human beings are seated on joyful occasions, 
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before the temple of Narayana. There all the S'udras, children 
and all, should fall at the feet of S^ri or goddess ; the Gonvalja should 
g'lTe \^’ater to all the carriers who lift the Batha on their shoulders. 
Thence from the place of the Upadhya Vais'ampayana, he [the 
Upadhya-Vais^ampayana] should be taken on the Ratha and carried 
to the spot of Gangii Narayana, and there the Upadhya should 
come down, and offer incense to and 'vyave lights before Ganga- 
Niirayana. Thence the Ratha should be carried to the quadrangie, 
wliere the Brahmanas should again take it upon their shoulders, 
carry it near the temporary hall, and deposit it in its proper place. 
Thereafter they should go to view the goddess, receive the Gandha 
and Vidas, and return to their respective homes. In the evening all 
should go to perform the ceremony of abandonment, and for paying off 
the different persons for their services. The Varika should be present 
there, fasting, and hold a weapon in his hand ; and first of all [he] 
should call out the name of the Dharmadhikari Vais^ampayana ; nest he 
should call oat the name of the Upadhya Yais'ampayana ; thirdly he 
should call out the name of the Jos^i ; fourthly he should call out the 
name of [about 4 letters lost] . In this manner, having called out the 
names of the Upadhyas and Jos^is of the village, as well as those of 
other villages, the Datara should give them Gandha, Vidas, and S^eles^ 
in the order laid down. Wages should be paid to the different 
servants. On the tenth all should assemble, and should cull the 
youngest cocoa-nuts from the trees in the Eiiam-garden, and with the 
water obtained from them, should give a cooling bath to the goddess, 
perform her worship, and should present an oblation, provided with all 
the articles, items, and particulars necessary to render it complete. 
Thereafter Gandha, Vidas, and bits of cocoa-nut should he distributed 
to all, and the ceremony of the nine nights completed. On the 
seventh of the second half of Chaitra, the Datara should invite all the 
inhabitants of each house to repeat the name of the goddess, and 
turn the heads of the rosary. On the eighth, the Datara should 
perform a solemn enunciation of the object of the ceremony, 
and should give to the Vais'ampayana Upadhya the office of 
A'charya, or the officiating priest, who should cause the repeating, &c., 


^ S^ele is the plural of S^ela, which is a sort of scarf depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body. No such clothes are actually distributed at present, 
but they might have been so formerly. 
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to be performed by all, and complete ; tbe ■ ceremony. • On its coii- 
elesion, Gandba, 'Vicks, and money-presents should be distributed to-tlie 
Akbarya and all the other Brahmanas. All should then go lioiiie. 
On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Ohaitra, the 
Batara should hare the cereinony of Uktavala (i,e, of sprinkling boiled 
rice over the streets of the Tillage) performed, and should odor 
‘sacrifices to the devils. On the last day of Vaishikha, the Tarika 
should repair to the temple of Shu, and after the .Datara brought 
out the idol Bliavai BevI, which is in that temple, should clean the 
place and bedeck it with streaks of the ashes of rice-husks, &c., and 
should sit there. The women of the village will go to see that goddess, 
and will perform her w’orsliip and present her with oblations and 
money-oiierings, both of which last should be carried away by the 
Yarika. In the evening, the goddess should be kept by the Batara 
ill the sanctum sanctorum, and the Yarika should clean the place 
and bedeck it as before. 

On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Jyeshtha, the 
Maciherun [or the little corpse]"^ should be carried round. The 
materials for this should be furnished by the Baia-Yartaka. The 
Batiira should announce the determination of performing the cere- 
mony, and the Upadhya should cause him to pour the water. 
Formerly, when the devils had taken the life of the Bralimana 
[Datura], the sage had caused them to bring him back to life, 
promising them a human sacrifice, wdiicli should therefore be dressed 
in new clothes, and he accompanied throughout tlie village by the 
S udras and the worshippers of the inferior deities, and after being 
carried round the village it should be brought to the temple 
of the Shi, and the holy water from the temple, as well as the "waters 
from the tanks and wells built by the sage, being brought, should be 
sprinkled thereon, and incense should be olfcrecl and lights w'aved 
to the goddess, to whom prayers should be ofered by all; the 
Shi should then cause the man to come to life again. 

From the tenth of the first half of Akhadha, the Clmturmasya, or 
the quadrimester, commences, and from that day and the day folio wing, 
the masque of the goddess should be put in a palki, [orpalanquiir as' ut ■ 
is more commonly called] and carried round the whole village, and the 
worship and oblations, which the people will offer, should ' be' received. , 


• See prellmiaary remarks, 


4 r ess « 
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In this manner people should go on till the eleventh of the first half 
of Eartika-*'*''., 

On the fourteenth of the first half of Sh’avana, an invitation from 
the goddess should be issued by the Datilra to all for the performance 
of Sh’dvam [he. the ceremony of renewing the sacred thread]. On 
the fifteenth, the Upakarma [or the taking up the study of the Yedas], 
shonlcl he performed. The Utsarjana [or the ceremony of suspending 
the study of the Vedas] should be performed in tlie temple of 
Mahadesh'ara, The materials for performing the Upakarma should 
be kept ready by the Batara in the temple of S^ri, and the Datara and 
all others should make the necessary determination, worship the 
Ganapati, and throw rice on the IJpadhya, who should then 
begin the ceremony and complete it. The lamps, which may have 
been brought there for presentation, should be presented — the first 
to the goddess ; and if there be a second, it should be given to the 
Yais^ampayana ; if a third, to the Dharmadhikarl ; if a fourth, to the 
Josh; if a fifch, to the [about 6 letters lost] Koparakara; and if there 
be more, they should be given to the different great Brahmanas 
amongst the inhabitants. The determination for giving the lamps 
should be caused to be performed by the Upudhya. Thereafter all 
should go home. The (Jpadhya. should he invited by the Datara to 
dinner- In the village, whoever has to perforin any sacrifices for the 
deities or to the manes of ancestors, should first of all call upon the 
privileged persons at their houses, and invite them according to 
the order laid down- Yv^henever there is a ceremony in the 
temple of Shi on account of the village, the determination to perform 
the same should be made by the Datara, and the Yais^ampayana 
should be appointed the conductor of those ceremonies, and the 
Sadas^avarna f should also be given to him. In the village also 
people should conduct themselves as is herein laid down. The Josh 
should be appointed Brabma.I The duty of Brahma on the 
occasion of the ceremony of Shavain, should be conferred upon the 


^ This practice has cease<l. 

t Sadas avarna is a corrupt form of Sdtlasyavarna, which means the authority 
of Sadmya or iiead of a Smkmi, an asaerably. 

t Brahmd, The first of the Hindu Triad, representing the evolver and 
constructor of the universe. Here It means the fourth priest officiating at a 
«wmfie,'lfhose'Chr6f'dhfcy '!?-%■ to decide ' m th® propidety or otherwise 
tlw te^is Incited during flit riinefi Yajur-^ and Mma Vedets. 
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1 ais'ampayaim. The GaBdlia, Tida, and al! honor first clue to the sage 
should be given to tlie Vaishnmpuyanaj. he being called the son. The 
duty of Brahma belongs to the Josh. The offices of Upadhya and 
DliaroiaJIiikarL these two honors in the village, belong to the 
Yais'ampiijaiia. The third belongs to the Josh. [About eight letters 
lost.] To wlioevcrj besides the Bralimana, may be entitled to wear 
the sacred thread, as well as to the Giijars, and Kshatrls and Sonaras, 
there is no other Upaclliya except the Vais'ampayana, and no other 
Josh', except the village- Jos-h. In this manner everything should 
he conducted. 

On the fourth of the ist half of Bhadrapada, whatever people may 
come ill the temple of the S'ri, to see the Gaiiapati, the Diltara should 
give tliern Gaiidha and Yiejas. On the i.oth of the same lialf-rnontli 
and on the last day of that month, the Datara should invite the 
people of the village to the S'aradi-navaratra, [or the first 
nine nights of the month of A^sh'ina,] on behalf of the Shi. 
On the 1st of Ahhdna-shuldha, the Karabharls or managers of 
the village should cause the Datara to bring, from the Eiiam-stores 
of the village, materials for establishing the Gho.ta,’^ and the 
Datara should make the determination and formally enunciate the 
purpose of the ceremony, and bestow the office of A'charya or oificiator 
upon the Yaishmpayana. Thus the Ghata should be estahlishech 
The offices of the Devi should be recited. And the people should 
listen to the expounding of the Pnrdnas. On the seventh day, the 
Diitara should issue an invitation for repeating the names of the 
goddess and turning the rosaries. All the people, the young 
and the old, should come and perform the repeating the goddess’s 
name, and turning the rosary. The formal enunciation of this 
ceremony should he made by the D^t4ra, and the duty of officiator 
should be conferred upon the ■ Vais^ampayana, who should conclude 
the ceremony. On the 9th clay, materials for performing the Homa, 
or fire-sacrifice from the Eiiam-allowance [are to be brought]. After 
the conclusion of the Homa, an oblation should be given, which the 
trumpeter and the Yarika should take away. Thereafter milk should be 


* A vessel for holding water, having a mango-sprig, a cocoa-nut, and betel- 
leaves, and hetcl-nufs over its mouth, and certain mystic marks made with red- 
lead or laddened turmeric. Into this, as the temple, the entrance of the goddess is 
supplicated by mantras. 
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poured upon the S^if, in order fo give her a cooling hath , and excellent 
worship should be afterwards performed and an oblation presentedj 
and Vidfis and moncj-presents should be given to the Upadhva and 
other Brahrnanas. In return for the ^Tapa ^ to be performed during the 
Navaratra, the Upadhyas should cultivate the field called IMnla, and 
enjoy it as an Enam* On the morning of the tenth, all should go to 
the temple of the S''ri and the XJpadhya should cause the Dutara to 
perform the ceremony of abandoning the Gha|a, and sprinkle the 
water upon all. In the evening all should go to cross the boundary by 
going near the temple of MahadesVara, and worship the S'ami-tree 
{Mimom Suma), or the worship of the S'ami-tree should be performed 
on the village-boundary, near the river. Thereafter all should come, 
with tom-toms beating and trumpets blowing, to the temple of the 
S'rii and view the goddess ; after which, all should go to their respec- 
tive homes. 

On the 15th of the first half of the month of Kartika, all should go 
to light the Tripura.f Gandha and Yidas should be given to all from 
the Enfim allowance. 

In the month of Pausha, on each Tuesday, Gandha and Yitjas 
should be given to all, from the Emim allowance. 

On the fourteenth of the second half of the month of Magha all 
should perform [about three letters lostj.f 

From the first of the first half of Phalguna, the dancers or sport- 
znakers should pay respects at the temple, and at the houses of the 
privileged persons, in the proper order. The houses of the privileged 
persons should be visited from the south to the north [namely, the first 
house must he the southeimmost, and thence they should visit them 
in the direction from south to north, the last house in the 
north being honored last]. On the 15th [of that month] the 
Sonara should perform the sacrifice [to the Holij on the cast, 
beyond the tutelary deity at Navanagara [or the new-town]. The 


^ the repeating the name of god, and turning the rosary. 

t Tripura i A knap-pillar erected in front of a temple, on which one or more 
lights are placed. 

^ t The letters lost probably refer to the observance of the fast on this day, 
which is well known ns SHvardtrij or the night of S*iva> On this day, S'iva k 
.worshipped with mango- blossoms and white flowers, which are reckoned th® 
favorites of that deity. 
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So»ara should invite the priyiieged Brahmanas ; the trampeter should 
precede all of them in the evening, when they should go by the road 
leading [to Navanagara] by the passage through the [east-north-east 
corner of the village] place called Kopari. After going there, the 
Vais^amplyan a should dictate the form of worship to the Sonara. 
Thereafter Gandha and Vida should be first of all given to the 
Vais'ampayana-Upadhya; secondly, to the Mahajana; thirdly, to 
the second Mahajana; fourthly, to the Batara ; fifthly, to the 
JcsT ; sixthly, to the Bala-vartaka ; next to the Bharapa; then to 
the Sutara ; and afterwards to the Koparakara-vartaka, and the other 
inhabitants ; and all should return, trumpets blowing and tom-toms 
heating, by the above-mentioned corner passage to the neighbourhood of 
the S'ri Bahirava. On arriving there, the Balavi should, supply the 
materials of worship to the Vais'ampayana who should perform the 
worship, and all should circumambulate [the pile], and light the 
IIoH,^ after which the Gurava and Yarika should escort all to their 
respective homes. On the 1st of the 2nd half of Phalguna [i.e, on the 
day following the Holi] the Sonara should assemble the people of five 
clans t and castes, and come from north to south at the HoH of the 
god Bahirava. On arrival, the Bahirava should he consulted, J and 
with his consent all should come into the village near the temple of Shi 
Narayana. The worshipper of that place will have had a small tank 
filled with water on purpose, which should be sprinkled on the sport- 


* ifo/i from IIoUMj a Hdlisliasi, or female demon, in whose Lonor this 
festival is held. From the 6th of Phalguna (February and March) the villagers 
assemble at certain spots appointed for the purpose, and prepare small piles of 
wood, grass, &c., which are lighted in honor of the goddess, tmd after the flames 
have burst out, all the people circumambulate them. On the 15ih, which is 
considered the great day of the HoU, larger piles are generally constructed, and, 
principally where SAdras are concerned, animal sacrifices are oflfered. 

t It is hard to say which five castes. The word appears to me to he used as 
an equivalent for ^many/ 

t The mode in which Bahirava and other inferior deities are consulted 
(for no superior deity is ever consulted in this manner within my knowledge,) is as 
follows :-“Flnwers, rice, betel-nuts, or some such substances are wetted and stuck 
to the seat of the idol, and the consulter puts the question thus : “ If such and such a 
thing is to happen, give the right hand one, i.e, let the flower, &;c., on the right hand 
fall.’^ He waits a few minutes, and either by accident or atmospheric influences, 
the flowers either on the right or the left fall down, when the reply of the deity is 
considered as favorable or otherwise. If both the flowers, &:c,, fall simultaneously 
they are again stuck up. 
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inakers who may have gone to visit the tutelary deity. On return, the 
people should come playing the BhuraTixda playing with dust] to 
the temple of S'ri, where the Upildhya should recite the j\!antra, alter 
which the people should go to view the SM, and ret uni to 
their respective homes. On the fifth of the same half, the 
Somira should invite all the privileged persons, and the 
Ihihira also to scatter water, &c., in small drops. On the evening 
of that day, the trumpeter and the Varika should bring them all, the 
former blowing the trumpets and heating the tom-toms, and the 
latter carrying the light to the temple of Shi, where the Batara should 
mix turmeric with water and besprinkle the goddess Burgii with 
the mixture. The S'uhhddevi should he next besprinkled. Thence 
all should go on besprinkling all the other gods, with the trumpets 
blowing and tom-toms beating, by the passage through the east- 
south-east corner to the tutelary deity near the IIo]i, and thence 
to the house of the Somira at Navanagara. The Sonara should 
spread [mats] for the privileged persons, and request theiri to sit 
down. When they are seated, Gandha, Viclas, and S'ehis [or clothes] 
should be given [in the regular order beginning with the Batara] to 
all the other privileged persons. After they are given to the Batara, 
they should he given to the Upadhy£ ; next to the Jos^i, next to the 
Mabajana-vartaka. Thereafter the people should return to the village 
from the north. The sprinkling of the S'imadcvi [i,e, the boundary 
goddess] should be performed from the boundary-stone. Thence 
people should return to the south, besprinkling all the deities as 
they pass along. On arriving [at the south end] all the water s-hould 
be poured upon the tutelary deity, and all should return to their 
respective homes. In this manner all the Vatandars should conduct 
themselves. 

The different quarters of the village were allotted [to the different 
people]. The whole village consisted of eight wards or quarters, 
wherein the privileged persons should remain. In this manner the 
settlement of the village was made. When the [cast-north-east] corner, 
called Kopari, was received in grant from the Chantararaja, it was 
[thought advisable that] the authority of the Brahmanas thereof 
should be extinguished. At that time the Brahmanas of that place 
stood [before the sage], and asked, what were his commands to them. 
The sage replied that "‘in your quarter, I should have the following 
privileges :---BharmMhikara [about three letters lost], the office of 
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Ilpadhyii, the reading of Parana at the temple of Mahades^'ara, and 
the office of Amelia ry a, and Sadas'avariia, and the first Gandha.’^ 
Accordingly those Erahmanas gave to the sage/ and the sage gave 
them to Ms Manasaputra [the son of his mindj or his disciple] ; and 
the inhabitants of A''suda gave him likewise the offices ofEpadhya 
and Bliarmadliikari in the spot called Champavati, situated to tlie 
north of the river^ and from the river up to the mountains to the 
east of Vyighres^'ara, and also in the temple, of Sh*i Vyaghres'vara, and 
these he gave to .his son or disciple ; and five fields were given to 
him. In the quarter called Kdpari, the Vatandara authority was the 
Hira Jyotislu or astronomer of the village. 

When [the sage] first came to see this spot along with Erahmanas 
from the village of A'siida, and crossed over to this side of the 
river, he first named the place Niitanakshetra. Afterwards they came 
to the sea-shore and began to cut the banian-tree, wiien the 
deities and devils staying thei’e, becoming enraged, deprived the 
Brahmana, [sur] named Datara, of his life, as a kind of sacrifice. 
The deities were afterwards appeased, and the Brahmana brought 
to life again; and a second name was given to the place, le- 
Mulavataka-grama. The establishment of Shu was made, and Erah- 
manas located in different quarters. Many gods and shrines were es- 
tablished for restraining the devils. Certain fields were assigned to 
the goddess and to himself. The field called Chirekhana-bavila 
was allotted to defray the expense of his annual ceremony. The 
field called Vonvalen, was allotted for oblations to the goddess. The 
field called Kanaka, for flowers, &c., to the goddess ; the spot 
called Umhara-kshetra, for celebrating the festival of the goddess ; 
the spot Laniaga, for certain duties connected with the fair of the 
goddess ; the spot called Chandana, for Gandha, Vidas, and money- 
presents to the Erahmanas invited on the occasion of his [i,e, the 
sage’s] annual S^raddha [or funeral ceremony] ; the field called Ganesb') 
•was assigned to [the gods] Ganapati and Nagales^vara. The field 
calleffi Madhas^eta was assigned to [pay expenses of] the ceremony 
called Madheriin.'^ [The sage] asked for, and obtained for 
himself and the goddess a field beyond the river. Besides, the 
field [called Kesarii] was assigned to the abode of milling P The field 
called A''da, consisting of five sections, whereof one section being 
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field Kesara was assigned to the abode of nothing/’ 
were kept for himself and for I’eligioiis offerings to the Sh’i or goddess. 
The proceeds thereof are to he half kept in the treasury [of the 
goddess], and the other half to be taken for the support of their 
families by the adopted son of the sage and the Batara/ The field 
Devaleii was assigned for the oblation and the [animal] fair of the 
boundary goddess, and the fields Chandraga and Madisa were assigned 
to the treasury of the goddess. The southern boundaiy of his village 
was defined to he the mountain-like stone Bhimaseua, the water 
on the mountain to the east of that stone fiowing to the west, and 
to the north up to that in the village- 

[The sage] himself asked for, and obtained from the king, the place 
called Karavanda.* The honors of elderliness, and the ollices of Upa- 
dhyd and Dharmadhikari were his the sage’s]; and he established 
Brahmanas there, providing them with water and cpiarters, and keeping 
one for himself. There were Shidra Vatanddrs whom he also 
established. For the S'udras and other castes he gave place in the 
spot called Kas'ecli, and on the east and morth of NagalesSara. 
Thus he kept other castes, and he built in the neighbourhood of gods 
and shrines, wells and little tanks, for Brahmaiias to bathe and pray, 
and for watering cattle. On the south-east of the god Maharudra 
[otherwise called Mahddes'vara], outside the village, he appointed 
a place for the Brahmanas to present the funeral cake to their ances- 
tors. To the north of that he appointed hurying^jdaces in different 
localities for different castes. On the east of Mahades^'ara and the 
north of the river, he assigned a burying ground to the people of the 
new town. The authorities of the village Phunasuva were to extend 
[their supervision up to] the Kopari. To the south of the tutelary 
deity, a road leading from east to west was kept. To the south of 
that, on this side of Kopari to the north, he first named his new village. 
In this manner making the new village, he established gods and shrines 
and tutelary deities in different places to restrain the devils ; and he 
assigned particular fields [the proceeds whereof were to be appro- 
priated] for his annual funeral ceremony, and for the treasury of the 
Shu or goddess. For his annual funeral ceremony, the field called Chi- 
rekhana-Bavila was assigned, and the field Pedhika, in the Kopari- 
quarter, was assigned for oblation to MahadesVara, hut one portion 


^ A village to the south^south-east of Mur^da^ and called Karandmi. 
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thereof was to be the god’s, another portion assigned for liis annual 
funeral ceremon};', and one portion was to belong to the Brahmana 
[about 4 letters lost] living at Kopari. On the north, the field Ciian- 
dana was assigned for [defraying the expenses of] the fair of the god- 
dess, and for giving Gandha and betel-nuts to all. For himself, he 
assigned a j)lace on the south on the bank of tlie Vayii-Ganga, 
for bathing and prayers, placing stones to sit upon for bathing, 
and a small cistern for Avater, and constructing a Tataka or small tank 
for performing Sandiiya, i,e» prayers. The four boundaries of our 
village are : — On the south, the waters on the mountain ; on the 
north, the waters on the mountain; on the east, the mountain-slope 
up to the point where the waters run yonder; and on the west, the 
ocean. This narrative is written. 
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] ■ 

f ?Tf i?R (Ti? tprsH iT^yf sffi-.] f^TTfcr srrhw #, crSf !Tf Jrrf r 
^7r?r;3i^ q-iff^rr^ sj-ww q-rnwr^r ^*tr 

jfPTT frt 3-iTqcrf ^R5c r^s5T nir. 

srr3R R s?rJTr its: F^?^ RfSEr jirCf^rr 

iTifsiw %R4 %3Tq[, 3TfqR ^ Fiptr srt ^nr^T^r Fw^ 
arr^r^ ^rTcfsq- ^rjjr irw 

^Rmrer 5R Rr^^e" RFi'crf Rftcrf, JiRrar 

q«TJT#R5!-'5fr i^r cm #r r^T^T Tc^rM Fcrr frcrcr 3^^ 
F^R 3li'35, C r5T53T%55gm ^TRIR 

^ciRf 1^ RCFfqrgr ^r#. % ?riT#r r? Rf^crf crcR 
msTR f cT qrf srr- C3cf Fe'^'TR r^Tfrc qffc^ r jrrq>R Fq^rr^sq- 
?fcT arrc, q qs" f^rc ^fqr cc^r srrc; q^cf m cqirfir qr^qr 
wq fqqrRq qr^ tqRq qj^q ^rcr'q frtq qjTfqsyf. %fqf ^rcc 
g-# :qqcq Rcq %q i%qq MST^q qfqrqc jcq q 
FqT^q%^qRq 3?^ i»frsq: cfci . wibr jqcw Fqrsqr q3R 
Rf^. Mfr qrcqf Mq'qr irqar s^rq jcrqrw qrsFq^r, q 
Cf qs;^ qrs-Tq#. qqr??- qc^^ qsrrqqr q?qrqqr#r crw 
|55T qsg-f Irdqrqq qfq qqfr arqsH Tqrqq% iqsR "^Tqrqqr 
jc qrfr qqqcrqiff qqrqqr qfqqr, qqq qsjqrqq q crcrc 
qrfr ^qrqqr ^^%qiqrqqqftr ^q qrqffr^ s-qisqqiq Fc^, q 
crqRW q|=€rr arTferiFR Fc 55T; ^rrq^ ^fr qRRrgr tstc^ qrcr 
qsgt ^qR q^r=qr 3rr^cT qrqr srr^fqrq- ^icr Msrqsr Fqqq 
jq-q Tj'qrqqqs -qr^rq, arrqFiT^ Tqs- qfFqq^. qscf rr srrf c, q 
•Fqg; q fq^cqq, q qrt? qf #rcr qffrfr m Prcoir Tr^qt^ 
qqqqrqq torqr F<^r- qr qa^iqr^ Rtm ^frq ^qffiriq a:^- 
Fwit qrcr- art qr^rtr arrar ^q arrq^ ^r srrFq 

'' •"■'■■ / , * ^ f^ Si# B1SI? l-KIT 3^■^t. 
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^rnsTpfr T^forr^ftcrf sTRSTiiir 

iarpH 4^f; ?r5r4?r us-frairr q#, 3-^f?r %rR?f twct, f mu- 
f ^r, 'Tr«?4?r ^rjjT, 4?m§rorr^r tsimr 

^ficT xir^^- ^?r% sT^r^l ?Esirra55T* ;qr^r q[V4^f=r 

^■iTrifrJTlT^r, sirfor Jrriri# qf^wnr QnqoTfgr ^zts" arra- 

5?r (%>«?■ iTrw5W%5Tqrq’=T ^iTtr imR®-. ;zrr€f 3Trq«r ffr^jq^rr- 
JTRTrq, w, Tf^r, q gq-'inr^f?: it?!. sinSrlf# ^srffqvJT . 
airf^ 3irq^ ^arf^icr f%3fs:qr JTR^foiT^T ^3Trrq«r* sirqi^ 3rfR?r 
5rrf3Tr5r JTr4 srq^rr. r^^r sirtf??'. 

V\ / 

^rqjrrfr 4w4, arrpq s-j^t jtrT^ #r 

?2rff^^r, srrw q%?r jrrs^ir^rsTOT ^snra^^r- ?5rr^ 4 jt^ 

a-T^srf' ?iri% ijfiTftf w ^rf^^irfr ^sTriqf^f- arfor r#} 

? 4f j5Tr% 5ESTrfq^. ^fssr^r :^R?Trtr 

iTF# sfqrsrr. irijfft 3rR>€%5jqr^q Tw ^r# 

?TRft ? 4f^ffRr 4frt T-rr 

?rr ^^rrrqsjrj sir#f ¥?r:iT=^^^r f^c^r- ^qr- 

=srr 3-TT>?r ^rsroi wifT5irr; ^?rrtr q'^qpiaTf^r ^rf'^R !^?§:r. 
iqrir q% q'ffrrq^ir^r ^Rqrtr jir sff^rr. ?qT% 3^?r grTerrerr-’ 

' CK' „■ , " 

jRf ^r4 wrMn %f?543->Jrr irnfft 

q-qf q-f^ sEqrrqo^F; arriSr qir?r ‘rrrsfcifr ^q-ffq^sr. ?qrr% 
3-TRg- ^rsror ^qrfqg^r. fqw ^qrs' ^sfrfq^r- 
3-ROT §qnr mSTR ^q-f?T?5T; 5qTR afqqjF^ f^?r. OTR 

3TiTR q# q«?4fr RTqqr^r qrq s-iq^Jr. ^r% 3-Tr?:JTraTr, RrqfR 
q^qjTrifr, q^pr ssf^fr ^rqqr %#r. ^r% ^4qRr Rr?'r erqrtr 
^qrqqr %^r- srTOTf f, qr^q^r ^sroi ^srirq^rr; ?qi# 

arTqqFR: K^fF. s-qr qr^f s5ii^qF?-f%R-?: qrt ^qF^RTR RrqqFr 
RF ■%55T. OT% q'^qqrqr #qqF55^ ^qrPTSF. ?qF% ssTr? rffser 
^qqF?^ ^qrrq^^f. 5qFt ijtqFqr q Tpqq str?: rf^f Rrq-qrqF 
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5EJrrr#. ?fpn? irwr 

fmr r%fr ?arR=fr %sr- %grar ^s^rfiTssr- sgirr 

^r% Ji# TfcTf?: p-fgroT ^arrr^^^r; ?3Trtr 

f??gT. 5rr% ^srrr'T^rr; Jrcfsrjrosrr 

5?fKnn: f^jiT. arr# 3 ‘ttw ^ra-q- ^srffqc^r; ?jrrtr 

g'^OTTf^r sfsqqiR ^55T. ^m^s-TfrEr JTrn?% irrifr srrgjj-rE?!' 
^3rg4tEr srifirr^ JTmrt q^Er ssft^rni^'^ ^^rffq- 

^r- Eff>q nr^^rsr m§roT E^iirq^^r. E^rrtr 3 ?Tto^ f^?cr- 
qfs^^ET =^5qTrtr "^ciT sEqffq^r- q-ni^^Er% ^et qr?? 
wffqc^- s’iqprrqlt qf^WEr ar^rai" ^irq E^rifqErr; 
Eqi^r ^cf^qwF^qr artiqqiR: r?-5iT. ?qr% s'tfeet 5^wqr^r e^b- 
%R^' Eqr# <|lrEr air^ qrqrEr srrqqr^r JFrq 5TfE5-r, sTrfqr qrqr- 
qr ^jqrar EqTfqBT. Eqr% g^ET q#f% ^-tket qfrEff^tq %qr® 
Eqffqar. ^ro^qr^r ni'T sMr. q;??# 

qf^qwFqr gqrqs^ qr qw q^^q qff EqiTq^r. fcrq’ q^>Er 
qfrq^?fqF¥Er ^ETfPr^'f^ sur# Ejg-5:tfr ^qr^q EqrTq^r; r^t 
ET ErRfE' EqrTqEST. qr qq[or qq qqEqrq q stre?! ^qr^r ar^ 
qfq Riqqrqf fqqjf^ ^r^roTTET Eqrfqw, aTrwr qqq?R qiqqrqr Eqr- 
Tq^. qrrFrqqqqrEiqjrq?qfqn;qqqqEqifqw. qffsr pq^rq qrfc^ 
qr gt jqq% Eq^q qrfEr, qrq cPcqr qrqiq qqrEr qq? q^rqjqEr 
qrfqw. ?TRTBqTt^tErqr^qqfqr qqq q^qqqqqrq Eq^ 
qfqB, q wqE: srrqfq qqq arrE^Rte' q q^rqjtq e^b sTqi. "Fr^qq 
qqr \o qrE^ €Fq Erpqqiq qqqqirrq =qrBrq qq?TrB!-aiqfqf?q% 

^ qtqqqErqf^q ErqW qfqrq'R [about 4 letters 
lost.] (srrqqq?) qrqpriqOTq. %q3^ \ % rqq#^r qrifr qr^t 

qnq;^ qi%q ERr% qfrqr qrq qrsrqfq. #qr qq^fq q snrrqqrqr qq- 

, 'Na ■ ■■■", 

3iq ErqrETqr^ qr^q qrqEqfEr qErrqqr^r qrqrE qr“t qr^fi qrq- 
?qT qqq qfrET ^rq^irr# q^^qrq irrq- qqq?r^=t *tf% qrirqr 
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sfprr 3ir^JRr5r ?TnT?2Tw jfff. tsfqw? 3'qiw ^rffr 

srrff:?!^ srfl; ^juFfcn: ^tctit jtw wrqqrrtr ?ifq, 

BTrFOT'Tjrr ^rffe^q- ^3:? ^tcttc jtw ?ff€r q^r q^f^rro' ^irt- 
sTFJTRcr?: srrcrrr Jir% (prr ^r?r, 3irrar%5tqr2rq grorr <j5f ^rfqrfr, 
aTifar q^roT ^fqrf; anr^ irrJR'qi €[% ?q^r airi^rrm arrt 
TO qrq^ ai^o?- to ^gr qr^^r hr^st q g’qqr, 
TO>:q, ^r^r, q ?TqF7, 3iftr ^qrtf qgjqR wq qwq 
qr^q "fft qqi^f ajrqfq; anrq sjrrqfqRqq Rqrfr ^qkqrar 
qqsrqsq q?rrq, q q^fqRqq 5sr§r Rf% qqr% rFr^ to ^ifq 
qRfJi=?qqq RqlR TOq, arrpr WR js^rf gqsR qqrq. sTq^qiqq?: 
Rrqrr ri% rqsr ?Tiqr. r?wrqqr fqfqrqq qfcr =^f% RfqR q^R 
rtc jRqTtf qrTOffr arFSTRarrRr arri: fr rqrri:qcr qr^rq, aiFR q 
i^q^rRRl’r [r] TOq RFSTR 3Til: RrRrqqqrRfsqqf^Fq. f^fe- 
qqrqFqf^q qrqrqrqlrqfqfRq Ritr qq, fqlTjRR, ^fq,- FT^qRqr 
g[l:OTr q^iqrfr. grtTOr RfgrrTORqq RfrR qq f# qfRqr 
qirqr. Rr^qiqq?: Rqlfr qrfqg qit. Rrqqr^r jrrfr q gfRF- 
TO qrqw q?qrqqq qrqrffq qqFqqrfr qr^rq- q wf^fr qFJRqi: 
^fr. q^FFR q gflqqF ^qFgf^qrqfr qq Fqq Rfq. qr qqFR qJfFRF 
qqq q#q^ q^F^F- qqrqq Rq# Rfqiq f ^qr qFRfr RFcr f^rf- 
qqrt r^fr RFqqq qfqFqi^q r^Ir qFFrrq. Rqafft iqq^r Rql- 
fF Rr#qFqqFR'%qR qTO qqRFR m qrqrq rfr mgsiFar 
qqqqFR RFqrqqrR #qFTrq qrqFrr qf^qrqq ^qiqr. qq qqqrR 
q?qr %R RFqRFr qftF qqq Rrq. ?qFRr qqRrR:-qqF[qjq grq, 
qfq%qR H; qq^ RF, qfR qqR( s )rf?:; TOFsq qqlfqqFR qrq, rto 
'%qR RFR; RF# \ RfR \ q^R 

qqR qR; qrqrc qR, qfr qqR rTr^fr qTgt qqfq, q^q 
tqR RF?-; mqsFF qq, qqq%qR RqqqR gigTR qF^ 

RFRRiFq^R miT qiR qTO qqqf'q,: q R^fs q gq^ Rrq qqqqi? 
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J'?:? aiTSffTRr K; fiFFT '*>; 

?7r5?J«^r S' ^rfjlTIT JIF^^F ?T?R?\; %0T 

-^rr fwfr, '^; f%fr, iifr?, \ .^s: ir5rR, \. 

%aj jj-JTfffT #TRr4'^f?r 5n%. ’Cf^STRcR :tf€r q'W 'T^fiT g'M#. 
f^r%crf?r ^liwrfr ^rfr t^rqR^ JiTsrqr# ?irf. cr- 

mr qj^qrfr- ?Tctrr li^q Ffl'I'JTqR'q ^rtr f sfrar ^rrfr 

5irf, q iTRTsr^ qSqj'3Tr¥ ?Tr?, q e’ql^rfr ?irq- f -'qr 

5irq[# qRr3'% fqmfrfq %r 

?TiqT. FcTf^trct?: ^^■qre' ?Tcrrr jtr 
c r qrsFcr JirRcr qf^ir JTrqR hj? ^itr ^irl- qpqr- 


^yjTf g-qn: agS §Tor|-j ^g- ^gqr^ ^firt %fjT # fiFRF 
q’scrm 3 T[??tf4cr- qrirp-f ■sfiR srqs- sig-cfr??','^ q ^trot 
5rqTfr q^^q? ^?qT qqr ^rqr ?:sr ^t^ftr qr 
RSR rar ^rirqrll aiF'qrqF: stiPt qrqr^rq ?qte’ w- 

■■ 'tlK' ^ ■ 'N^' ' 

?:qr ^rrfr- %^qr qq^ qsrrwrq w jqrqr. 5?q?qT wr =ifft 

^qsrfq srrsFq g-rRFgr q;nqf- % F'qt 5F'4r ^rq^-q qrciFRq siPq 
Fq?qrqcR: ^rqtcF qPiqr Rfq. ^rfr qr^qr qrq Tw 
?2r55T% qq^qr^q qr^qj-q iqq qrqqiff €rqr qqsrgr qsrq sffq. 

0\ Oy. 

qr^qrqqr, tr wr qg-s^ ^qrfr qcrsfq q^ifr qFfrqFrR 
qrqqq ^5?rqq sfroirq. qr^iT qrq qRrqqr^r qrsyq, Fqq wrqq 
qqrq. jTq?qrqqq^'q q qf^q^qrRrqTs^qrq?: qqr sR^q qmr- 
?:r qq, Fqq qrrq; q #qr?Tg' qq wrqq fq^ qrrq. qrqqrq qq^rw RF^n 
q. iff# qifr Fq^ qq^r q^fn =qqq q;qrq. q-qqlt 
fqq#r qrqiw# q qRi?r qf% qf[q?: ^qfq qrq qr^qr'#. 
fqTRr 3T^q!- qsrq #% arfqfjqrq^ qrsrqrq; iqqsr q sTqr- 
qFR arripr, Irf; q i-qg qqpq^rq qrRqrq; q qrqqfr qw qfq qqr 
qrqrqq qrqqrfF qF^qFl; wsFrt5Eq55-F§r%5Tqrqq qft qifr 
qrqqR; q^q qraj qq^ q-f% qFFr qr^qfl; ^ qqr^q qf% qffr 
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TOq ?fff ffirqifi f-TPrqr 3T%sqi mm- 

^=T 5Tft cTffr ; "cif? -^r^f ?![% ?Tn qf-irff#: ?7crr? 

qq? 5Tr% qr'ifq[q: hm wqrc? jit% ^f qrsrqrt. 

' O-K 

(about 3 letters lost) ;;:. jfrqirrq qr^sfr^rq sTli^q'Rir^r, f OT- 

wsfr q =^rq,- ^rr^qJTiSt q^t^i ^ iTt^pti 3rri:^f5ir:ii- 

qr qqf^ w s^^q- qsq-, fql', ?rrfr; ^rmror -qp^fl, 

R^ffr TrftR qR %S5-qoT[^ JTRq:?f ^ §f- 

q;w arifoTVs-qaT 'rfri srqsrqi- 3Tr=TqRr Rfraq f 

^ y ; q#q? », « , srffr I’w^q 

^ sqifterfry., r%R H, q’for y;r?Tr I, q rt^ji ’N j'frfq m- 
q3TH,q %(l)Rrcr??r% e.VoriTRSTfrR^rr^r^'^rJTfR^^qRiRl’r- 
v^qif , q fcRRRrt tiqrrRrsr jtr 3-sr^i- 

fqr^RRr- ^TcTRRRr^r q^qR^r ?Trfr. RrSr% iTFRi?rr^^7^f5r:- 

^Rr^r JR; qiRtr q ?r \-, q rfR fr^; iiR^r \ -, mm \; raqr \ ; ?rr- 

srX; f iTR 1:5?:? 3rrR?q:i:'l; J|Tff\:5?:? ?fg:frRr’^; JTr?Ri\;%Rf\; 
qfR Rr?n?: X; gq iriifSt sTr%% rr^ri Ritr rr?r. m^\- 
% r?:f RT Rf [about 4 letters lost] qrr^T^RlS' R^ RTfl?Jr 

Rqr?:R?4 RBr? Rqffr PtoR RRiriR^ir wfr. arr^ar rI ? i?? 

SffHRR qRffi RRlfr RRIRR^R JTfRRfR Rff- g?[3rfR 
7^^ RiTlRRlRR Rrf5 5?ff. 3!TRR RTR RBfff qiRR 
flRcT fSR RRf. RqW Rfcr ijf F RIRR?!!# RRRR RR • Rf? 
sTr?qT?fr?: rrrrrr 3Irrr RqrsqTfr qifr, ^ritr|r 3r?j 
RT^qi?. #[^?3Tr?cf?: rfr? srrfRRrf?: fqt, ctroif Rifr. RitrRi^f 
RfS- f ?R Rifr #R RC1 %Ir RTFfr. RTIW ? RRfTRRf?r RRqrRR 
Rt€r [about 4 letters lost] qr^:qqgr RFRRR Rfq^foTf 

RfRlf? arm, HIhIriRF ?TR?q RRR.'^fR-qRF R3R ^4 t% Rf- 
RIR RR? RRcF Rf^- R?RT RclT #fr “Ir? qiRR^R 

^^RFcRR ait^RF ^im ?ra?r?F« qfR^RF RFCvRRct?: ?:s{5?!' 
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m arr^ Wc 5T€?Rr= 

5!fi% |S- irmr %qrs5‘ ^fi", erfi^srRr. 

Jintf!?: rjoiqfr# iT^r ?r?afr?r; 3in% frirr %[fr]tr 

gwr ?T3i^4T. ^€Rf5Tr ^frr 3Tsr'iif?r its?, f# sTit^rr 

?Trfr- it?^rRcisc ^rst wr# 3i?rw 

jiir sTRR.t w TTTR btir 

sErfrf r ?cf?r ittsh to?, itt^^t siff ?5ir =ff% ?^^r- 

^ ^Tff. II?J!T ^cT?: ^Tg-^R Jjq^ 

it^Rf^^ 4Ti^=T irrrrsR f ^ ^rrorr ^Tctrt 'k^ srroy^r- 
%• ^TcR^rr Mt, gR5^^4? 5Tr^ = 2 TT=^r %3rq # €pTs? 3 :^ 
BTRf#; €rR4R #4T ITFR T?? ®T?^ ^TfTiTfT ^S-^Tcf 

?rsfcT argif; i^cTR ^rR?=i!??FiT ^r^w^Terf: jt- 

?r3R # 4 T ^ffr ?rR:ir sri^^fr?; srr^?5rr- 

^cR 3ir^ sffjf aiFf ct j^tt rtt srRr ^qf^r 

^Rqrq. gsEr?iTRcfT: rrriRsr q ssTR^ii: q'ff r 2 letters lost] 

Os 

fe 5 T% sTRf Rur R'j?q 1 rtqr^ 

5lff r ??lfi qj^qrfr, ^ fcR iTlcT qT3T ^cT mi SRsk 

qiTrqT. i r^w stt^ ctt ;w 

srmq- qrs^gf JTR rjtr arroirq; ^riRfi str? ?:rff er- 

qRR ?q3wrqiiTtr'^f aTrf §r arioirWr, arrfq r# w,r?, 
^RRcT, ^rlrsirr ^rrtr, srri^ irrcrsir^r ^^rit itt^ i'r r^t- 
%iTr#T q 5:tR nrq ^rcriTr^ s#. trsfr wriifr ^fiR 

cT?: (about 6 letters lost) 3jfr% %qiqj 

^•pg^ w?rtr rtipt ^w'%r ?f?q|q ^RiTr\fr mwi 
qRff. iTRsir^r ^r% ^qssr rfi:'% 3 R lirRqR itr JT?t r^ q- 

' ■■■ ■NJi'.Os''.::.".' ,\. ■■■,.''*/ 

q‘(g:c BTPrrtr, srnnm ijjrr ?tr%; %?qr =rt: ui^r 
5 qr%; wrs^cfq; jtpt ts ^q qt =sn?Tit; s^qR q#? 
qg#, q ft^PT qqR qt -qf^TR; » qf^T Rq 
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w^Tfr; 3|:in%[5Rj3Tr2r^ firr ^Rf ^^- 

7151 ?cr^2;Tn€- qrsffi- ErR?irr%?: ¥fCr i- 

s^nrraro?- 3?^r5^ff?Tr fcfT wfti% ==[Riff% 3TiiR?Eri?r 
jift 3T^rr5wigTr ?iRr. w ?n?r- 
Jir^r ^ciro"^ WT w r^r €to?nET ?Tf4i, tr 5 t?t^ 
JTrg' grfT; ?5 |t% »iriR srtwjtw ?rRr: htjr sir- 

m ?ir^f mi; srr^iirjgi Jugr^orfr; ^^rrirp^ tj-Rq^ritf 

«iTfr; f ^cTR ^mr m- ^ srsirsifoir 3Hf. aiiRH^rcq^irff- 
^=1 JTR ^w: iRT^, 5JTr^ sFTJi ?r?rRr^ jr Tf- 

^ ?ir^. ?3TroT ^FTT JTRii^ ^iffr ^TF^rr- 'n:rsR ^- 

m iT?R; Rlfr ?T5TRr^ 3TSIH % gifT. ^^TPiir iT?IiT f^i- 
17% 5rriir%5i7nR wnff^^rtr irrtif^Tr^, ? nR^tr ^irtr ?rf%- 
?¥RcR #?[?■ 5Tf% ^sirSTTS' ’J’7 ?T[Rr 7^ %% f fflfJTf- 

#r ?n7r. Rr^^TFicR RR5-fl. ?TfiT7R 

RSTf. €rR7R q-fq- ?RRft f^R^f s^rff. ?rt m^oTifr 
qf?cr S3IRT. %% q?qRcr?: §qR q qKT qr^fr sir f 

^ #fr qfqt fir5|5 RRRrff- ^?fr srqrTOq?: ^rt. V 

m?! jm ^ RffT- ERfq?- qirr wq ^tr. q f gr^itpr 
qrq# qqRW qfRfRT. qrsJMrS- 

?qRr R^qRT* ^^R qfwrqst ^37% ^^qR STRq RfR 
??%qT jTTfRT ^fR siRR. strrt cc qqq qi- 
si^fifi fqRqRr. srrjp ^ wr^rf 

»Ti#% rq?Rq% Rqf WRRR 3Tr#R^€r qq qqr Rrtr, sjifoi 
sir# ^r357#r ^j^Rfr rr qrRR^qifr. q^q fraffR Miq ^ 
^RifT. %?qr ^ *n?RRT q rI qqfR qqirq ifR RfqRr- 
q^ qf^rq# qRfiR qf! q%q q^qr qqr qjfra sifim. sn^- 
?q7 qqiqqq qtrR jqrqq R^q qq toiqr, s^ffor ;Tn:[qqrR 
qqarr mss srqr qjRqf; Wi Rq Ri#% fR? j|qrRf^ ^1% qrqt 

^ ra s 
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'Tsrrq. »frf^ gw gf?r f qwr 3Tf^- gqr- 
gwr gf^f ?:gTg^ ngn^rgg qgg 

gri, ^ fr^ gffr gsRit; ^rffor JTgrgrngg gf^ gg^g 
ggrfr; ?:g q^g jgrgr. gg gr^-gifr f^g rg gg^r gggr- 
sTfar ggrwi^ 5:g'^qr. jpg^gr ggr sfrg g^grg grg^r w- 
f^, ggrg grrgr srrg-; gfg^rs?r ^grfr srrgrg srr^. g?gr 
^g?" g^ grftqrrg 3%fgg Tf?g, crfr grew g^ ggg ggfr^fr 
“l^igg gitr crq; grcrfr; gg^ig gqr«g Igrqigggfw wq; gr- 

Trff; rggrgfg '■^rffr gr^r gw gr^?f, gg^gfg [about 4 letters lost] 

gw gr?:rgr; grgggiot gfg% g qrgff % gqw tr^ gf^ gw grit- 
?gr1gr jgifr Hrrgi^gg gg, fgg, ggr ^rggrg gig. grqirrt 5?r- 
gifg- gggn grgr. ggprig Pgg# gq?^ fgj^g ggnrcfi^ grigr^ 
grfg tgrgr ggqift Mg ^gqg gwig, sriw qi^g g=gg #t- 
w?: ggg gmgrgr- gwfgjgi gcw, g€g' gg, Tgg, gggr^gf 
gg1g ijitr. gg?rg qwf- #g gg ggglg grgRr^ 
ggig ^gggg ggtg gfigc gigit. arg-^rt fgg#, grgRi^ 
ggifq grgR gi^lrwgg gqM gi% cigf ^irgr^gg ?rrt. 
gigr m ggf qi^rgr; a^rg gqgr^- ggfgr gg?: 
gfg grrggig gg, rqg, g gf^gr gifr- . grgTgr gw gw. 
M gg \« t pgg#, grgRpf ggrigw qgggrtr- rq^rr^agg gar 
qggr.Mrpg g?T aqgrgrw^r, grf^qgg ^=5gr MsiggnrgfMr 
agB:, €t grgwr^ grgmg gri:?: sirorg Mfr Mg g-gsrr gs=-t 
gTftqgg srr^ w#r[#T gr^ M grgr^. gig^gr grgqir 
fg^ Mgrg’ Mrar, ^ gg?r g(%oTr sTgfr^, g gri^r^ Mf. 
?rrgqMr grgm^ M ggT'-gfg awrfr, sj-riw grftqjfg ig^wgr^g 
gr^rf. wggfl- gg?T^?nfeg 

gtw qwt. grgrM wq q;^ gg^ gqrsg gfft gw-grt. qfr 

Os 

jMr^Ci ^[5Tg ggr %g#r ^iSr, g^ Rr^grCr grrsw??r 
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■ ■, * Os. f 

^rl iitwt ^ffr f\jjTfRr •irr3,qr >ir?iTi# ^- 

gr ?f3T5r 3Tmr; arffoT ^rrtef ^cf?- fraf f f^;s?rt€:rS'r 
% Sirs- f Resijr 3Tfc^5 ?5rrt srari; arfOH^ 55rrsf??r rtr^frf sSf^R 
^qRsr sTTfoT 5Tr4^r ^{fr- I^^trcR, ssft^ 

fwr ?Rrfr. airarfr qr^ ^Rifra 
isf^% qr5r#?r 5^ffr?r qrr^ Jirqnr^ ^rnrn: ^tr PfR^rfr- 
qsrr w s^rm- . qr w°r wlttr qtcr wqff- 

«rrq<q q^q ^rq^f% Rqfe 

wrq. trrr^q% ^q# ^rfrcr ;?qfqRf?r :qrt. mf fq^* 

5:r% q;?Tf, ?^r 3rqr€ffr% 3^Rft 

^rrr?5q qi^ sqff, arrpq ?tctrr q ?Erqffr #qj?q q'qqtr 
^qq q;^ weqrqr 2Tqq%- OT*srttt s^Rrg' jtrit 

wq ?rqrmR =qrq- RRrfrq arr^ arRtr^y, I q q^RRT 
#q;?q ^qi^^ q’rqr q^qm* qjqqr ^ q^pr tq? qqrqr 

PRT arqt^r ^ !jqRq %5iqnR qfg- sjrqr, aiff^r cr 

^qqff^qjrfr qr€r qrrqq, ^qqqr ar^^r ^r ^r^r qr^ snqr, qNqf 

arg-5yr q^[about 6 letters lostj^g^ q-f^ gTqr. ?¥>: ajR^, q?- 
qfjRqft j{4 qrgj-q 3Rr%ar sqfR qirq* fq?qRcrf 5r€fr 
qrNr srfq- qqreq qfR qRRr^ tqiqqi# f^. qfqRt^ 
^oq ^sq qqrsR qfr cri??’, ajqfq?: uRifr qr=a?q 
q?r q^q qqr arqqR ^arqfq. ^qs^q qrqtqq arqsn 
?rl55- ^qr-qr Rq^q qrqiqr^ qRrqr, anfsq^^Rqqr^ ?qqr aq^r^r 
qof <rit, q ^qqr q^r 3rr% qirq ; q qrqpr^ qrsFipTr^ 
q#qqi qRifr. qiR ^§r^q srrq- ’qrq'^Trqrr aRsnrt 

^§T5q ’Iqpnqq qftr qrri- F?Rrr=qr irtr qq r^ qpwqw Irqp 
«nqq qfR ^ q^[q]qrq argr^q ^fr# qr%. qfqpr^ 

qfjftqqq ^ qq^T^qa?:, 3f% #i RR Ir^qq qr%; 
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qjxirlabout 8 letters JTfT'lff cTT-^r aiRraff 

5zrr5r, ? ^ M^rr^r, ? m^rrr^, Irawr Jn^%?r3T 

€[“'5! =fifr, ^ %fr5r ^rofr j?iTr #r^r ^nfr. 

sir iRH '-^rr^jr#. mse'R’ ^ ^ #% 

srrfqffpy, jH P# ?nl. m5:4? qrPwr wr€ 

?TTO qsn arnr^oi ar^R 

\ t r^R# m- 

Jiifr qtfr TfcTin^ 3ir“i?rf, arri^ ttctr: 51W ^?tr 
5iTt arr^ifr ^ ^ Ers^sm^ir wfr- ^iq 

^f ircFT W3ii sfq qj^q- j?:rq q^q- q;qt. Hfrtit f^q^r 
srqR fTOTrrqr^r g-flf r 57 ?r r 

SR q;?:rfr. sfqfxrr ^ir^r q?5R qwr^^wsR crfr 
¥>f?rff. ^rffr ^r^r =2?rt- T??# ciitr 

^[?"R?qRtfM anorrt. ^r srif^rr 4^ q;^q, 

fRT ? wrffqj Rifr 'RR- q^qRcR !^l?r fsrr^ arfiitq; 
q;^ ^fftR sTff^ tot i^r‘qq?r sriRqifr, q sniMT 

qfTT f ?qT ^§Tqr?r i%3rr crapfr ^nfr. toto% srqrt qsr tq 
3qi<Rffr^ iRR ^RTOfr. ^[% f^q# qrqjir^r 
3 er!It ^rqr srrsrq arp-qifr ^r^iriqi^ flrr^q wq 
?R!?r RfJRqj TOfT. Trrro^ ^€fr f^FSRrar ^ qg-R^T 
qr% srr3R ^ ^ rw trqqr qfr Tffqq w qqq 
TO^-'feqRqr rstct qrsrq ?farrq 

%cr?qr%T qq1fr qTRT str. ^r^q; qrfoRq Tq'TT %qRr- qr^r 

' 0\ 

q^fr srft, TRfrr ^r f?!' qR. rtow #qoyqrfr 

?qR%q qqRqifrt qqsRrfr qqRT qq i%¥ ttr. JTRqrtr Rrf - 

TIRIR fciq^rl qff [about 4 letters lost ] qj;^ iJTrcTqq \ qfHR 

qfiT qqr 3]RaRR ^qairrq f qRqiTr qr% qrfr qR qRr. er- 
Tm 5fT m^i qf# qrTf qiq qq m. qf#q% PsTg^ir 
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Jff WT ^ ^137# ?Tifr. 

*TR4j?r SFf'JT 5ir§t #117# 3ir45r'T to?. 7rr%isr crtt frsftr 


TOfft ffSR 


^ ^cFT 3Tflr #- 

#fici?Err jrsr*T 4*4 sw*# 


^UTRT fsrr TTRffr’ 

5Tr# 5n?r; fTRT JjTfPT^f 3irg- ?n?r; ^7 irffisRrTr; 

?:r?'!W ^rr^r; 7f=^?r tr^r ^rfr ?rrf fj Tfiifr qrtr 
?rr?T; #R *?r77T 24T7r ?rrfr; Trr^f ?Tf?r; 

gitr ?rrfr; ?• f^*c srr^rs- ?qr trTtt ftw #1- ?rfl; q 
#ffr qrsfcr jitst?: TOff% jtr# q#?:? 7f#q 

3iTf- 3Tf?qr qcTc ^tr q# 'jqr mTf^qlr^qrq:! sn?. 

qifr ^ 7r?1fr q^f^Frr tor fr# 5rr?itr. fr# sriq^qr 
4 cit 57?- R qr^?r qrfr trItt qfm qf?Tt- r?# 

^Ri# qq’^T: srrffq # 55 ^ 3 # qf? 7?- 

q# d^r?7 qrl. sir^qRcn: grf 7?Rrr ^ 7r?1fr 

iiffR# # ^rrm qr^ q#. sir^n qaR ^rn d'^r 
WTf sTf# 31#, q ^ R# ^f %qT3r q# ?'#r7r qr#, 
Rfsrf7 3R?j RPT?r?. # 3iff jrr %7 

5#cr =qrqT #5yrqr*5r stfI. #11 4cI 7: ^qi# qitt # srwrqr, 
srsTqr *R7 Crqr gw ^rt. 

f??# tf^TTR f#oi qr^ sqqq'T # iTR^fr qtfr to?, ? ^t^rw- 

if TOf. m ?5T7 TJTTOat^-qR f ?tr:^ F??€t fRR ?rsrcT 

Jirsrcf#3qr?f55r#3iroii%. airfiiRT w ?:rrr C i- ^^ 
g^^]a:2r?j 3irwR #=! 33 ?! ^?r- gqr 

TOf. grsrcrqfq-ff ##f7r raqSr toct ^ffq 

#40% Tgf# cicS'rr: tqqrwpET str. %% srr^ cr# #7[7 
jn% gfr # gqoo srfl. #nT# qorqqrar ^Ritr gfo go- 
gfi goRf ggr ggg ^ 53 ^% gg, rg%, g %%?Tgragr7jg o4 g[g?Rt 
gfo m ^{g?7ro r^?gr w TrqRro ?ngf; g^ #%f 
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?ii€ 5rr?r; iif# ^rr^r; ^ iiffr 

jr4 irit. 3TF5Tr ^ctc jr? #JTr ?fr?r raq^ ^fl. 

?rfr?r f?r riih m 

On 

%qiar[^?r ^Tftff TOST?: str. srfir ^m 

=5rr5?r>- qteq r^^fr. ^^r€f w srrj* ^rf irlR 
3Tf% srnw iirqtr ?:=sRr %^f; ?r5f f ffqcr f- 

ffrog- ^ 5C[^ qifq ^ %sg:f JirCr ^ttt- 

qiritr; Ir «r*T#r Trri:^- % %^- 

^ % Wf^r wm ^r^r- W i%s' qsnrw 

3TR^r ^fTfr 4 letters lost ] 3rq[s^ q # fflCF- 

fr srrq^; ^ sn^rFfr q^r q 'FTsrqr qof 3?r- 
q^; STSj-q % Sfrq^; ’^of qqiw ?qr qT^Torffr WCrsEr F^5T- 
€[ JTFnETqqw f arrf^r iriJRq qr^iqi^q 'qqrqq'r^qr q?r% 
3-ffi: qrqr qfr qwq qt^r qq%r qqq qqrsqqor q 

^ . . Ov 

^[fq^iT q ^ oqrt^^ft '^qstl airq'qw ?qfSt ^ir- 

q<q qRSET^r^ qi^ ^irq'qrg- r^t- ^rqfr *r>% 

qqq^n: Ftrr ^qMT 3ii># rrrqf=qr. irqq sir^ Ernri- 

fi qrsT'q ^qqrq q3R ^ qurq^rfr ?rqfr, qfr% ^rr^fq;^ 
3Tr^, '^ff qqq 3?^ qw '^q, ^rqcr% 3fr^. 

?qRqT q?q?Tfqr #[3]q qirrqqrtr iiT?»T%^r- q^qf^ar ?q[q4 q- 
qqr qfq f^5iR^ qlCf #fJTqi¥R qiq qrf^ ^qr qrqiT qrsr'qr^r 
qs-f ^qqft qrfqqq qi^q qisror Crqq qi^f^w, sTfi'^r 
^ qiqirqqrq ^qqmw arq s'fqS’- q ?q?: qiifor 
qrfr ?qiqqi Riqsnqr %®r. qq qqwrq qqq Rrqrr^q w^irEr 
^qrqqr q^qr- q anq^^r %q qqq slqsr. ajrq^ jjqfr- 
m rqrT?qi>q qrTq^ q^. aftg- #fq^ qrq^ 

%q sfRT 55^1 qiqw^^- ^irq qr%% ^rqmqqw qfq^. 
^q^qafft q^ qr^r. %qq aqqt 
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rft^RTorgqrJT^. Tfqi?rt?r iFTqrfr irrtf 

JTi'^cr qrff qpT^- Rtf a^r'i'^rer ^ Vm 
JTrrJTcT^.rrrnR^#-. %ts-\%:€T#cr 5T^5nn¥%fiT^; ans-^cT 
#r4l' », ^{?) trixT; ?ziTiTs^ %gTtcr fK^; 3?r- 

foi xiT?: aifqfoyfe- f ?ffgr i^JfkRW sT^r; 3r?qq itc55' 

i iTf^fcT 5#, HH airq?JlT ’Tl'Pira' aif# JTRg- 
^^rcTfn^ ^T^rrrkfr€-%¥fw ^ 5n%5r "^rar ^ 

Os 

tcf 3irT<rr jrfsTTre ^cr ^ irrItQ- 

3jfcr?qT q-r^f^Tfr, *J>3T%=I Trff’Jiqter ^ JTT^ 

<itcrr 4?i55- z^, trfkw ? s-ttw a?Tq#cT ^rnr^ 

Prw* ^t?i m ?75Jrr crrfH ^ntiqi^r nrn^f ^ ffk: ^ ffr^^qqr- 
==ir irr^ ^ ^ ? grtRyqpr arr#, arrfar gr^r- 

%? 52Tf!i^r %^r. arff f sr^ ik^f r, airPr 3?R“ir?r- 

fCSks^. ^ f Cft "cTCf 3IR^ %=^cr5^c5R; 

kw f qTw^% ^ ^ iTrifr %f ^f?r ^ 
f 5r?: srRw sf#: sirPr qrk ti%sr ^rr^- ^ ^s^rr ^- 

Rrar jfmfR ?rfr?r sk^. ^fc tTr^r 

?TRrif^ JT^RlCrt felRTR ^ 5- 

r#. 3r=TT?: iTRr fcR srrsr^r ^srjjF sTRsrnirRRf Ritf^r 

fffftf- irnkRT 2Tr% irriffR ^krt ^rke- ?5R ^r- 

5R^. jroT^?r arf^iifr ^rw q% ^^qr- 
v^rt ^“t iRR <1# qf^ ?k?r RR^rr^r Jrral ^gr- 

% ^fsrw #qfr 3T^fq?|- gwTRf 3irq^ 5 i>k a^rq^i ir^pi qr- 

R sTf^. qRjfqjSf ^=r RqrRT ? 3R^ 

RPiRTiir cariftk, 3?n% Riqk q'^q-Mr^f f ^R^rr 
%Wf. srrqk^ajf^rfft f^^Fr %cr^r*?^. ircr- 
q-rfr ^q^s^ ?sT5r qq^n^r qkir ^ 5qr% *i4 

% 3i2ir «q> qq? 3?qi m'^ |q^, €rqfrgr 
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3Tiforr-^r [about 6 letters lostja'qfff^ 5^f% 3n%g- f 

w ^ 

f 3Tr4“n?r ?T%ar irriff g’R’Fir tifr ^^af- 

irr^ irr^JT m ^ 

gt[%^- '3TI# ^ 3'^^r 

>lCcfr% >11^ 4;i¥ ^RT 
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Art. lh~PuUun Somnath By the Honorable BIe* Jostics 
A. Kinloch Forbes. 


Read 14th April 1864. 


Button Somnath has not only been noticed by Tod and Kittoe^ 
(Postans T) but has also formed the subject of a paper by Dr. Bird in the 
Journal of our own Society (vol. in pp. 1 3 — 2 1 ) . Some explanation must 
therefore be offered for again recurring to the theme, but the only one 
which I have to offer may, I fear, not be considered sufficient. It is 
simply this ; — That I not long ago enjoyed the opportunity of visiting the 
place, and that, although my opportunities of iuspeetioii were very 
much curtailed by want of time (the united efforts of insurgents in the 
hills and intriguers in the plains having left but little leisure to the 
Political Agent in Kathiawar), still I had previously given more atteo- 
tion to the subject of architecture, and particularly of Goozeral 
architecture, than perhaps either of my predecessors had given, and it 
may therefore not be altogether presumptuous in me to hope that I 
may be able to add something, though I cannot add much, to what 
they have collected. 

The general features of the neighhourhocMi of the temple of Somnath 
are no doubt tolerably familiar to the members of this Society. The 
city of Deo Piitlun, Pruhhas Puttmi, or Puttuii Somnath, as it is 
indifferently called, is situated at the eastern extremity of a bay on 
the south coast of Kathiawar. The western headland of the same bay 
is occupied by the port of Terawul, which gives to the locality its 
more common name of Verawul Puttum A large and conspicuous, 
but modern temple of Shiva stands on the edge of the sea about in- 
termediate between the two towns. A few hundred yards in the rear 
of this temple may be seen the tank called Bhat Koond, the tradi- 
tional scene of the death of Shree Krishna. Further inland the wild 
bill district called the Gheer begins to rise; and in the remote 
7 r a ^ 
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distance appears the form of that famous sacred mountain which the 
people of Kathiawar delight to call the royal Giriiar/’ On the 
east of Pnttun Somnath itself three beautiful rivers, emerging from a 
level plain enriched with groves of mango and other trees, meet at a 
Triveni, held nnusuallj sacred as the scene of the cremation of 
the body of Krishna. The whole locality indeed is filled with 
reminiscences of Krishna. The local Brahmins call the neighbourhood 
‘‘Yairagya Kshetva,” or ^‘the field of lamentation/’ because it is said that 
Rookmiuee and the other wives ofKrishna became Sutees there. There is 
the tank called the GopeeTulow, from which Eamanundee Wairagees 
and other Vaishnavites procure the white clay, which they call Gopee 
Chundun,” and with which they form the sectarian “^ teeluk ” 
OH their foreheads. Some of the modern associations of Prubhas, 
though not distinguished for their classical refinement, are very 
characteristic of the present state of society in the country. A pilgrim- 
age to Dwarka is not properly concluded without a visit to Frubhas 
Puttun, and to Pracliee, a sacred place a few miles inland on the bank 
of one of the rivers which form the Triveni; and these visits are 
specially efficacious in the case of persons who suppose themselves, or 
members of their families, to he possesssed by evil spirits, as may be 
seen from a somewhat humorous native account of them which I have 
produced in another place."^ 

Puttun Sonmath is, in its general aspect, gloomy; it is a city of 
ruins and graves. The plain on the west side is covered with mul- 
titudes of Moosulman tombs, that on the east is thickly strown with 
Hindoo paly as and places of cremation. The loose sand is heaped up 
by the wind against the black walls of the town, and lies there like 
snow, reminding one of the white border round a funeral pall. The 
road to Verawul takes a line a good deal to the north, to avoid the 
heavy sand, and all the traffic that there is passes along it. In the 
neighbourhood of the old temple there is no motion nor sound except 
in the monotonous rolling of the breakers. The tone of the place im- 
pressed me more even than the recollection of its story, with a notion 
that all the fighting Hindoos and Mahommedans that ever were must 
at some time or other have come together in this — well, so-called, 
Wairagya Kshetra, and have put each other to death. Who knows 
but what they may make a sort of ‘‘ Odins’ plain ’’ of it even now. 
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mid quit tlie joys of paradise periodically^ like the ScandiiiaYiaii 
Eiolieriar, for the mere pleasure of killing and being killed ? 

However, leaving these dreamy speculations we have now to deal 
with the architectural character of the place, and it will help me to 
explain what that is if I repeat here a description of the fortresses of 
Goozerat of the time of the Solunkhee dynasty, which reigned at 
Uiihelpoor Puttun from the middle of the tenth century after Christ 
until the Mahommedaii conquest at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century : — 

*^The fortresses of Goozerat, such at least as are situated in the plains, 
are square, or nearly square in form, with large gateways in the centre 
of each side, outworks or barbicans in front of these, and second gate- 
ways in the sides of the outwork. At eaeli corner is a bastion of the 
broken square form, common in Hindoo columns, and four or more 
rectangular bastions intervene between each corner tow^r and tbe 
central gateway. The wails are of solid masonry work, ornamented at 
intervals with sculptured bands, and completed by semicircular 
or battlements, screening the platformed way in tlie interior along which 
the warders passed. The gateway resembles the nave of a choultry in 
Southern India ; there are six engaged (?) pillars on either side, from 
which spring large brackets, or rather systems of three rows of bracket- 
ing, and upon these is laid a flat stone roof. A collonade follows the line 
of the avails on the inside, forming a lengthened covered portico, with 
a broad platform above. Each fortress contains reservoirs of water of 
two kinds ; the tank, the surrowur or tulow, and the well — the wiiv or 
bowdee/^ 

Somnath Puttun does not depart in any important parliciilar from 
the general design thus described. The w^alls form an irregular four- 
sided figure, of which the south side follows the line of the bay for 
some time, within a few feet of high-water mark. On the northern, 
eastern, and western sides of the town a deep fosse has been excavated 
out of the solid rock. The principal gates arc, one near the south-east 
corner, opening in the direction of the Triveni, and one about the 
centre of the northern side. A short distance from the latter, outside 
the town, is a fine specimen of the Goozerat stmctiu-al tank. It is 
multilateral, though, as usual, tbe number of its sides gives it the 
appearance of a complete circle. The ghat, or Alight of descending 
stone steps which surrounds it, is broken at intervals by paved road- 
ways, enabling cattle and wheeled carriages to approach the water* 
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A pier is carried along each side of the roadway, and at that eitremity 
of each pier which is nearest the water has been placed a columned 
paTilion with pyramidal roof. These ornamental structures have 
unfortunately nearly disappeared. The water passes towards the tank 
through a canal paved and walled with stone, and protected at its 
mouth by an open stone-work grating. At the end of the canal, and 
forming part of one of the sides of the tank, is a tunnel composed o f three 
perfect cylinders, with four adorned buttresses, resembling the lower poi-' 
tions of the towers of Hindoo temples, or of those beautiful architectural 
monuments, the Rajpoot Jay Stumbhs, or pillars of victory, from 
which were afterwards imitated the minarets of the MahoiBmedan 
mosques. Above the tunnel is a flat terrace, which originally supported 
a large columned hall with pyramidal roof. Part of a very interesting 
sculptured frieze, representing a procession of females carrying w^ater 
vessels, remains on one of the walls of the tunnel. 

The gateways of Somnath are identical in architectural style with 
those of the fortresses of Junjoowara and Dubhoee, the roof being 
supported, as above described, by a system of stone bracketting ; they 
have been a good deal mutilated, and in several instances a two-centred 
arch has been inserted by the Maliommedans in the place of the 
semicircular cusped tomn which originally adorned the structure. 
The sculptured mu/mrs' (alligators’) heads, from which the torun 
sprung, as well as the bracketting above, are, however, plainly visible, 
though some attempt has been made to conceal them. Colonel Tod 
remarked of one of these gateways that the pilasters being beyond 
suspicion Hindoo, and the superstructure being in perfect harmonv 
therewith, we are almost within proof of the origin of the pointed 
arch.” I entertain no doubt, however, from my examination of 
muraerous* similar structures, in which the like artifices have been 
resorted to by the Mahommedans, that the account which I have 
given is the true one. There is no ground, I believe, for attributing to- 
the Hindoos of the times preceding the IMahommedan conquest the 
practice of constructing two-centred or ‘^pointed'’ arches, though 
there is no doubt that they did build circular arches, whether of 
ornament, as in the case of the toruns, or of construction, as in that of 
the tunnels already alluded to. 

But now to turn to the temple, which has been rendered so famous 
by the exploits of Mahmood of Ghuznee in the eleventh century, and 
of Lord Ellenboroi^h in the mneteeiith, and which of course is the 
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central point of interest, at Puttun Somnath. I must beg again to be 
permitted to employ the mode of description fidready made nse of, and 
to proceed from the general to the particular as before. 

Tbe Goozerat temple is, in its general features, very similar to the 
temples of other parts of India ; it consists of one or two muiidups or 
porches, and a square tower containing the object of worship, and 
surmounted by a curvilinear spire ; it is surrounded by an enclosure 
which contains pools of water, triumphal arches, and pillared halls. 
Sometimes the outer porch of the temple is detached, and it is then 
called a choree or marriage-hall. The centre of the choree forms a 
large octagonal dome ; corner pillars are added to complete the square, 
and an aisle is carried round- A portico of four columns is then 
projected from the centre of each side, and again to the centre of this 
a second portico of two columns is added. The number of supporting 
pillars thus amounts to fiftj^-six. "When the mundups are connected 
each is an octagon squared and surrounded by an aisle ; but tbe first is 
wholly columnar, and the second astytar with columns in the interior 
only. The first mnndup has an entrance on each of the four sides, of 
which one opens into the second mundup, and the other three into 
small external porches; the second mundup has two doors, one affording 
access from the first octagon, and the other leading into the adytum ; 
it has also on the other sides of the square two bays or windows either 
continued downwards to the ground, or terminating below in balconies. 
The adytum of the temple is square, and, where the dimensions admit 
of it, is surrounded by an aisle, used for circumambulation ; it is always 
surmounted by the shikur or curvilinear spire. Toruns are placed 
between the principal pillars, both external and internal, of the choree 
and first mundup. In old examples the porches are covered with 
pyramidal many-finialed roofs, but in edifices built during the Mahom* 
medan times, the external appearance of the roof is that of a semicircu- 
lar or flattened dome, with the inverted lotus ornament and Kidm 
(water-pot) finial. 

The temple stands within a square or rectangular court, the en- 
closure of which is formed by numerous small temples similar in form 
and style to the principal building, but of considerably smaller dimen- 
sions, and possessing each but a single columnar mundup. In some 
cases a small distance is allowed to intervene between these, but more 
frequently they are actually connected. The towers and shikurs are 
always placed on the outside, and the porches towards the great temple. 
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Ill the centre of the rearmost side of the enclosure three small temples 
are pushed somewhat backwards so as to form a break in the line, and 
the other points are occupied by three pillared hails pierced for gate- 
ways. If the temple he placed on the bank of a river the front 
gateway opens upon a ghat or flight of steps, which is carried for some 
distance along the edge of the stream. 

The ground plan, which I now lay before the Society, shows all that 
is left of the temple of Somnath, the astytar inundup, namely, and the 
adytum. The building adheres very nearly to the usual form of a Goo- 
zerat temple, as above described, but is larger than most examples, and 
contains some interesting ‘‘episodes of plan,” as they have been termed. 
The most happy of these occurs in the prudukshnha or aisle for cir- 
cumarabulation around the adytum. This aisle, instead of being closed 
as it most frequently is, and dimly lighted by small windows, exhibits 
on three sides large and handsome bays, which are very richly adorned, 
both externally and internally, and which open on to flights of steps- 
(now destroyed). The mundiip is covered with a dome, but I think 
with Colonel Tod, that it is probably not that w'hich was originally 
constructed. It is built of stone, and upon the usual Hindoo horizontal 
principle, not on the radiating principal as Colonel Tod was led to 
suppose, possibly from finding the pyramid on the outside fitted in 
with brickwork to form a Byzantine dome. But its entire meagreness* 
and absence of ornament, as contrasted with the florid embelfeliments of 
the columns, walls, and flat ceilings, leave little doubt in my mind that 
it has been substituted by the Mahommedans for the original, which 
was probably too much covered with mythological sculpture to admit 
of being stripped sufficiently to answer their purpose. There is a 
square porch between this miindup and the adytum. Tiie sacred 
symbol is of course wanting, though a Img^ and the JuladMir on which 
it stood, each split into two pieces, lie outside the temple, and the 
iShikur or bell-shaped spire has been destroyed, but the roof over the 
adytum remains firm, notwithstanding that its strength has been pretty 
severely tested by its having been used for many years as the platform 
upon which rested a battery of heavy guns, placed to protect tlie neigh- 
bouring port of Verawul. Of the court which enclosed the temple a 
fragment remains in rear of the adytum, and others in a less perfect 
state may be discovered extending to a considerable distance along the 
south wall of the town. It is probable that the enlosure of the temple 
occupied all that portion of Puttun which lies along the sea, and that 
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a gliat, the fragments of wliicli are still visible when tlie monsoon dis- 
turbs the sand which in the fine weather is heaped up against the town 
wall by the wind, extended along the whole length. 

With the exception of destroying the spire, and as much as possible 
of the mythological sculpture on the rest of the hniiding, and replacing 
•the dome (if the conjecture to that effect he correct), the Mahomme- 
dans appear to have done little to adapt the character of the building 
to their own worship. They erected a kibla and a mimbiir, and they 
set up two paltry minarets upon the frontispiece. They formed their 
Jumma xVIusjeed, or principal mosque, out of a small temple in the 
neighbourhood, but not within the court-yard of the temple of Sornnath, 
of which they preserved the surrounding enclosure, after remoring the 
shrine from the centre thereof. 

The interest of the building which I have thus attempted to describe, 
depends, of course, very much upon the answer which can be given to 
the enquiry, whether or not this is the same temple which was the 
object of Sultan Mahmood’s celebrated expedition. We may, perhaps, 
come at some probable conclusions upon this subject, by throwing 
together the little that is on record of the history of the building, and 
comparing the building itself with others, the dates of which can be 
arrived at with more certainty. 

And first, it is necessary to remark that, though undoubtedly the 
fame of the temple of Sornnath must have been great and widely 
spread, we do in fact know hardly anything about the place before the 
time of Mahmood of Ghuznee ; indeed very little is known of the 
general history of Goozerat and Soreth for some centuries before his 
time. Dew Bundur, the Portuguese Diu, and Puttun Sornnath, are 
said to have been, in the eighth century of our era, in the hands of a line 
of Eajpoot princes, bearing the surname of Chowra. They, probably, 
owed allegiance to that powerful Eajpoot family, thp Chalookyas or 
Solunkhees, who reigned at Kuleean, near Bedur in the Deccan, Jusraj 
Chowra, then holding the town of Punchusur on the Euun of Kutch, 
was attacked and slain by Bhoowur Solunkhee, king of Kuleean. 
Wunraj, the son of Jusraj, founded the city of Unhilpoor, still further 
to the south, a.d. 746, and his descendants in the male line reigned 
there until 942, wdien the crown passed by marriage into the 
hands of a descendant of king Bhoowur, viz. Moolraj Solunkhee- 
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Malimood’s invasion occurred in the reign of Chamoond, the son of 
Mooiraj.* 

There is not, I believe, any description existing of the temple of 
Somnath before the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee. The “ teerth,’’ or 
place of pilgrimage is, however, occasionally alluded to. It is men- 
tioned in the Fruhundh Ohint&miinee that strange merchants, whose 
country was unknown, arrived, laden with valuable merchandize, at the 
seaport of Puttun in Soreth in the reign of Yograj, one of the Chowra 
kings of Unhilpoor, who reigned from a-d. 806 to 84 L The 
JDioijashrhji another Jain chronicle, relates that Moolraj, the first of 
the Solunkhee dynasty of Unhilpoor, gained the favor of Shiva by 
commencing the erection of the Roodra Mala at Sidhpoor, and that 
thereupon he was chosen by the god to punish the wickedness of the 
Yaduv prince of Soreth, a reputed descendant, it may be observed, of 
Krishna himself, who then reigned at Wamunsthuthee or Buntulee, 
near Joonagurh, and who, as the chronicler says, slew the pilgrims 
travelling towards Prubhas, and strewed the highway with their flesh 
and hones. The Yaduv was conquered ; and Moolraj gratefully paid his 
adoration at the holy Prubhas, worshipping the sacred Someshwi^r ; 
and returned home laden with spoils.f 

Nothing is mentioned by any of these authorities as to the form of 
the temple itself. We do not learn much more from the Mahommeclan 
account of the taking of Somnath. approaching the temple,” 

says Ferishta, Mahmood saw a superb edifice built of hewn stone. 
Its lofty roof was supported by fifty-six pillars, curiously carved, and 
set with precious stones. lu the centre of the hall was Somnath, a 
stone idol five yards in height, two of which were sunk in the ground.” 
It is also said that the temple was built on a peninsula, of which three 
sides were washed by the sea. This description certainly does not suit 
the present building, which is not situated on a peninsula, but on the 
edge of a bay, as has been mentioned. Besides, there are no remains 
of a choree, or open mandup, which the hall of fifty-six pillars, de- 
scribed by Ferishta, most probably was. It is not asserted that 
Mahmood destroyed the temple, hut only that he destroyed the idol, 
and we know that at Muthoora he did not destroy the temples ; whe- 


* Tod»s Western India, p. 163, see also Ras Mala, Vol. I. pp. 25—35, Vide 
Ras Mala, Vol. I., pp. 80 and 81. 
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tiicr he was actuated by the iove of architecture, or by the difficulty of 
making an impression upon these solid edifices, as has been variously 
surmised. But whether he destroyed the temple or not he undoubtedly 
desecrated it, and though the Shastras do treat of the reconstruction of 
temples which have been thrown down, and the re-establishment of 
iilois which have been destroyed,^ there seems to he in practice a re- 
luctance among the Hindoos to return to a desecrated building. An 
example of this is to be found in the present state of Sainiiath. The 
old temple is polluted, and retains in the eye of the Hindoo no vestige 
of sanctity, and Somnath Mahadeo at present holds his throne in a 
modern edifice, erected not far from the old temple by the celebrated 
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In Nirnay Sindhu, third Parickhed (chapter), the prakaran (subject) ol le- 
establishing. Page 77, line 3. 

In Sitdhdnt SkeJihar ; if a thief, a ch/ind^I (MahiSr), an outcasto, a dog, a v^amun 
in her menses, touch (a Sklv-Uny) and if a (SAf &:c. be destroyed, ru-estabiisk- 
meat (thereof) ought to be made. Line 13. In Shdlpani^ Kasliyap {limiu) , 
for the destruction of a well with steps, a (n ordinary) well, a garden, a hridgo, a 
Sahba (assembly-house), a tank, an enclosing wall, a god, a temple, tlio ponauce U 
(the offering of) four Ahutis (spoonfulls) of ghee. For those gods whom (any 
person) pulls up, Brahmans ought to be fed. Sharikk and JLikhit Itishis ; if mi 
image, a garden, a well, a road, a dUwaj (flag raised in front of a temple), a bridge, 
a nipan (constructed watering-place) be destroyed, their restox’ation (consists in) 
their re-making (ie. re-establishment with ceremonies in the case of u« image, and 
simple reconstruction in the case of a road, «kc). The destroyer is to bo fined oiie 
hundred and eight Pans (a coin). Page 78, line 11. Afterwards a new idol^ 
having been made, is to be re-established with the alxoFCBieniiomd ceiemoiiics. 
The authority for this (Is) clear in the Agni Puraa, 
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Ahilya Baec. It is improbable, on tliesc gromids, tliat the ruius wc 
now beiiold are tlie remains of the temple wliicli Mahmood visited. 
That temple may possibly have stood at tiic furthest extremity of the 
bay, where, on a projecting promontory, are some remains called by 
the natives, as I believe, the Hcera Kot, which I have not had the 
opportunity of examining. 

It is a fact whicli we must not lose sight of^ that the iiiYasion of Main 
mood was an event separated by nearly three centuries from the perma- 
nent Mahommedan conquest of Goozerat, Nor was this intervai by any 
means a blank. It was the most glorious period of the Hindoo dynasty 
in Goozerat, during which the Sokinkhee kings conquered Malwa, and 
occupied the Konkun down as far as Kolliapoor. After Mahmood 
retired the throne of Unhilwara was occupied by Blieem Dev L, a 
gallant young prince of the blood, the grandson of Haja Chamoond, 
who commanded the Rajpoot army which attempted to relieve Somiiath- 
It is this prince, Eheem Dev. I*, to whom is attributed, and as it appears 
to, me with great probability, the rebuilding of the temple of Somnath. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his sou Kuriin, who was in his 
turn succeeded by ins son Sidbraj, the greatest of the Ilindoo kings oi' 
Goozerat, in whose reign we recover traces of the temple of Somnath. 

The first notice which I can find of the temple subsequent to tbc 
invasion of Mahmood of Ghuznee is contained in the Fnibund/i Chin- 
Imimiee. it is there mentioned, that in the early part of the reign of 
isidh ihij Soluukhee, king of Unhilpoor, which conimenced a.d. 1001, 
that prince’s mother, Myeuul Devee, procured from iiim the remission 
of a tax levied at a ford of the Nerbudda river at Bfdioolod, now 
Bhalud, near Broach, upon the pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of 
iSomeshwuf at Deo Futtuu.'*' After bis conquest of Malwa, Sidh Raj, 
us tiic DmyMiray records, himself proceeded on a pilgrimage to Deo 
Futtun, and worshipped at the temple of Somnath, where the god 
appeared to him in visible form. It docs not seem, however, that be 
^ found it necessary to replace any of the buildings there, although he h 
famous for having beautified his dominions with many great works oi 
arciiitecture. We may hence conclude that the temple was at the time 
of his visit in a perfect states 

111 the Fruhundk Ckintdmunee it is stated that the temple was restored 
imdei the directions of Koomar Pal, the successor of Sldli Raj, and 
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by tlie advice of tbe celc])ratefl Acharya HeincIuKKlra. Tlio king, 
it would a.|)pcar, hesitated at the time between the faith of Shiva and 
the doctrines of the Jains, and the Achaiya, prudently temporising, 
when consulted by his master as to the selection of some object 
on which money might be expended, with the view of the attainment of' 
religious merit, advised the restoration of the temple of Somesliwiir, 
at Deo Piittiin, which was endangered the strength of the ocean 
waves.” The remark would apply very well to the present building, of 
which the ghat })rojected into the sea. 

This restoration is mentioned by the author of Bwydslivuy, and is 
also commemmorated in an inscription found by the annalist of Rajpoo- 
tana in the temple of Bhudra Kfilee, at Deo Piittun, but which originally 
belonged to the shrine of Someshwur. It is dated Wulkibhcc Sumwut 
850 (which is equivalent to Vikrum Sumwut 1225, or a.d. 1 1 09), and 
contains the following narrative : — 

Bliow Yreehusputee, a Brahmin of Canouj, left Benares on pil- 
grimage ; he reached Uwuntee and Dliaranuggur, then ruled by Jyc 
Singh Dev. The Pramar prince and all his family elected liini their 
gooroo, and the prince called him brother- 

^‘Sidli Raj Jye Singh was universal lord when he went to heaven ; 
Koomar Pal succeeded to his throne ; Bhow Vreehusputec became tlie 
chief of his advisers. Koomai* Pal was the tree of desire of the three 
worlds. He gave his seal, his wealth, and all, under the command of 
Yreehusputee, and said ^Go and repair the fallen temples of Deo Puttund 
Bhow Yreehusputee made them resemble Kyelas. He invited the lord 
of the world to sec his work. When he saw, he dwelt on the praise of 
the gooroo, as he said, ^ My heart is rejoiced ; to you and your sons I 
give the chief place in my kingdom.’ ” 

Then follow these important words : — 

Chundrama erected the first temple of gold ; then Ravrim of 
silver- After, Krishna, Bheemdev rebuilt it, and studded it with 
jewels, and then Koomar Pal made it once more resemble Mcroo, The 
lord of Goojur-muiidul bestowed lands and wealth on the abode of 
Brahmins (Brahmpoora)* lie raised fortifications from the soiitb, the 
abode of Somnath, to the north including Brahmpoorn. The abodes of 
Sidliesliwur, Bheemeshwur, were all repaired, and golden pinnacles 
raised on alL Wells and fountains, halls for travellers, reservoirs, and 
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silver coihIuiGs for the water through the temple of the god, with a 
throne for the god.’’ 

The last notice of the temple of Someshwur, before its final desecra- 
tion, which I have been able to discover, is an inscription, seen by Colonel 
Tod, at Yerawul Puttmi, but originally fixed in the temple itself. It 
is dated a.d. 1264, in the reign of Urjooii Dev Waghela, one of the 
last of the princes of Unbilpoor, and it informs ns that Nansi Raj 
and other Muhajuns of Deo Puttun erected a wall around the temple 
at Somnath, with a gateway to the north. 

The Mahommedan notices of Somnath in after days are very short, 
bat tolerably clear. I believe the following are all that exist : — 

‘‘In the commencement of the year 1297/'^ Alaf Khan, the brother 
of the Sultan Allah-ood-Deen Khiljy, and Noosrut Khan his prime minis- 
ter, were sent with an army to effect the re-conquest of Goozerat. They 
drove away Raja Kurun Waghela, the last of the Hindoo kings of 
Goozerat, from Unbilpoor, and among other achievements, they de- 
stroyed the idol of Somnath, which had been again set up after the 
time of Mahmood of Ghusnee.”t 

A.D. 1395, Moozuffur Shah I., Sultan of Goozerat, “proceeded to 
Somnath, where, having destroyed all the Hindoo temples which he 
found standing, he built mosques in their stead.” 

A.D. 1413. Ahmed Shah, the son and successor of Moozuffur, 
forced the Ra of Joonagurh to pay him tribute, and on his way home 
to Ahmedabad “ destroyed the temple of Somapoor, wherein were 
found many valuable jewels and other property.” J 

Hindoo tradition names Sultan Mahmood Beguda as the last who 
sent an army against Somnath. The Mabommedau authors are, how- 
ever, silent as to this inroad. 

I have remarked that the description of the temple of Somnath in 
Mahmood’s time, as it appears in Ferishta, is not applicable to the 
present building, and that there is some ground for considering it 
improbable that the building desecrated by Mahmood would have been 
returned to by the Hindoos. I have also produced a distinct 
assertion, made certainly more than a century after the time of 
Bheem Dev, but still made in the deliberate form of an inscrip- 


* Briggs's Fembta, Vol. I V., p. 6, 
t Bird’s Mirat Ahmudee, p. 162. 
t Briggs's Ferishta, Vol, IV., p. 17, 
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liaii cut in stone in tlie temple itself, and by persons whose tradi- 
lional account of the matter was likely to be correct, that the 
temple was rebuilt by Bheem DeT. No one, apparently, was so 
likely to have been the rebuilder as this prince, who led the army 
which attempted to save Sornnath, and who became king on Malimood’s 
retirement. It remains to say a few words as to the style of the build- 
ing as compared with that of other buildings, to which we can assign 
a date with more accuracy. 

The more ancient stniciural buildings in Northern India are divided 
by Mr. Fergusson into those of the Northern Hindoo and the Jain styles. 
Among the former he classes the temple at Barolli, of which he says 
that it was erected probably in the eight or ninth century, and is 
one of the few of that age now known which were originally dedicated 
to Shiva.” Somnath he speaks of as a Jain building. In pointing 
out the principal buildings in the Jain style of architecture so far as 
they are known, he says 

The oldest are those at Joonagnrh in Goozerat ; but they have 
never been either described or drawn in such a manner as to ren- 
der them intelligible. The same may be said of the famous temple 
of Somnath, against which Mahmood the Ghaznavide directed his 
famous campaign in the year 1025. A short account of it is given by 
Colonel Tod in his travels in Western India ; and a view published by 
Captain Postans enables us to ascertain that it is a 55-pillared portico, 
like the one represented in woodcut No. 53, with a central and four 
angular domes, but not remarkable either for its size or its beauty. It is 
now converted into a mosque, and considerably spoilt in the process.^f 

Mr. Fergusson has been misled by his authorities* It is, as I have 
said, the astytar mundup and adytum which remain at Sommith. 
There is no vestige of a choree, or fifty-six pillared portico,” such as 
exists at Barolli or Modheyra. Mr. Fergusson is also mistaken, I 
think, in considering that the temple of Somnath is not remarkable 
either for its size or its beauty. He says, truly enough, that all the 
temples of this style are utterly insignificant in point of size as com- 
pared with those of Southern India, and of course there may be very 
different opinions as to tlie value of their architectural style, but, inter se, 


* Illustrated Handbook of Architecture! Vol. I., p. 111. 
i Idem, p. 78. 
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Soinnatli is more tlian twice as large as Barolli, for example, and, 
judging from the drawing of the latter temple, I should suppose is also 
more riclilj decorated. 

Speaking only of Goozerat, for I would rather confine myself to 
what I have seen, I think that the distinction drawn between Jain and 
Hindoo buildings by Mr. Fergusson is an unnecessary one. Those 
that I have examined are really the same in architectural style, if 
that is to he gathered, as it must be gathered, from the details, rather 
than from the general arrangement. To take only the two most 
striking features ; that which Mr. Fergusson calls the Jain dome, is 
common to both st3des, as is also that peculiarly Hindoo SJdJmr or 
bell-shaped spire. The columns, the toruns, the balconied windows, 
are the same ; the ornamentation is identical. In respect of general 
arrangement, a parallel for a temple of the one style may always be 
found in the other. The Hindoo temple is sometimes composed of 
adytum and mundup only, the former being covered with sMJaa*, 
and stands alone, Jain temples, built by Veemul Sa at Koombliareea, 
near Umba Bhowanee, exactly correspond to this description. Other 
Hindoo temples stand in a court-yard, and, like the temple at Sidhpoor, 
are not actually connected with the surrounding buildings. I have 
seen more than one Jain temple of this kind. There is one of con- 
siderable antiquity at Shunkesbwur, near Junjoowara, which I believe 
was the model of the new Jain temple called Hutee Slice’s, at Ahmcda- 
bad. In modern Jain temples it is not unusual to employ three 
shikurs, of which the central one is higher than the others. This 
arrangement is never adopted in temples of Shiva, hut it is frequently 
employed in those of Shree Krishna. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Jain temple built by Veemul Sa upon Mount Aboo, the cell and porch 
are actually connected, and, as it were, interwoven with tlie buildings 
which form the court-yard ; hut even this arrangement is not peculiarly 
Jain. It is met with in Hindoo temples. An instance in point is that 
of the temple of Bholeshwur (Shiva), near the village of Yewut, on the 
road between Poona and Sholapoor, a plan of which I sketched some 
time ago, and now lay before you. You will see that it approaches 
very nearly to the plan of the temple of Veemul Sa as given by Mr. 
Fergusson. Difference of material produces certain dissimilarities ; tlic 
hard trap of which the temple of Bholcshwar is built, for instance, 
suggests a plainer treatment than suits the fine marble of Mount 
Aboo, or the stone of Modheyra or Somnath. The last mentioned 
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material being easily carved and not easily polished, leads the archi- 
tect to the employment of more contiimous ornamentaticij than he is 
inclined to use when he is working with beautiful slabs of white mar- 
ble. But, in point of architectural style, all these temples, including 
the last, arc the same. In fact, I believe the style is to be found in 
every country in which Rajpoots have ruled, from Ilindoostan ail 
round to the Southern Mahratta country. I now exhibit a few 
photograjilis of buildings in this style ; some around the Kooth Minar 
at Delhi ; a small temple at Ulwur in Rajpootana ; one at Jabia 
Puttun ; one at Bhudureshwur, in Kutcli ; one at Dubhnee ; and one near 
Kuleean, which is probably familiar to you all, that of Umburmith. 

This, then, is the stylo of architecture of the temple of Somiiath. It 
is but approximatively that we can determine from inspection of the 
building, and without the aid of history, the period of the style to 
which any particular building belongs. The progress of the style was 
very gradual, and few, if any, of the early examples of it are in exist- 
ence. The temple of Somnath clearly belongs to the best period of 
Hindoo art in Goozerat, namely, the time of the Solunkhee dynasty. 
The ornamentation is at once lavish and delicate, as far removed from 
the comparative plainness of the older examples of the style, as it is 
from the comparative coarseness which the style assumed when it 
became debased. 

The principal buildings known with certainty to be of the time of 
Bhoem Dev I. arc the celebrated temples erected by that sovereigm’s 
iiiiiiister, Vcemiil Sa, upon Mount Aboo, and at Koombhareea, almost at 
the time of Mahmood’s invasion. The only modes of comparing tliese 
temples with that of Somnath are personal inspection, and the use of 
illustrations, and both, I fear, are out of our power at present. Could 
we visit the temples together, or could 1 even call in the aid of the 
photographer to a more satisfactory extent, I could, I believe, show, in 
a way which would at once command your assent, that the ruins at 
Sommith correspond in point of period of style with Veemul Sa’s 
temples, and more especially with those at Koombhareea, which, unlike 
the tcmplcB at Aboo, arc shikur-bund or bell*towered, and uncomiecied 
with a surrounding court-yard. 1 could point out to you specimens of 
the same style in the BoodraMaia, at Sidhpoor, comiiienced by Moolraj 
Soiunkliec between 042 and 04 but not completed until the heginriiug 
of the twelfth century ; in the temples at Kumsagur and Modheyra, 
built by Baja Kuim ; in the fortress of Dubhoec and Junjaowiiii, 
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built by Sidliraj Jyesingli ; and the other works of the Soiunklice 
dyoasty of Unhilpoor. Any attempt to effect this object must, liowevcr^ 
bo postponed, though not altogether without the hope that it may be 
ultimately effected. And I would only, in conclusion, make the obser- 
vation that it is in a grq^t measure upon the results of the comparison 
which I have indicated that I rely for the cstahlishmeut of the opinion 
which I have formed, that the temple we now have at Sornnath is not 
that which was desecrated by Sultan Mahmood, but one which was 
afterwards constructed by Bheem Dev L, and which was at last destroyed 
by the zeal of the renegade Hindoo, Sultan Mozuffer I. 
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NARRATIVE op the LIFE of BASATA, 

A ,- Iktrodcctory Remaeks.- ■ 

The Basava Puraiia begins, like all similar Hindu poems, with an 
invocation of deities. The irst six stanzas are devoted to Shiva ; tlie 
seventh and eight to Basava- [The name Bmum is a Caiiarese eornip- 
tioii of that of the bull {V rkhahha) of Shiva. Ed.~\ The niiitli dwells 
on the impossibility of praising Basava in an adequate mamier ; the 
tenth gives the names of four eminent scholars, under whose auspices 
the author desires to enter upon his work ; and the eleventh gives the 
names of Ms particular Guru, Raghava, who is said to be the disciple 
of another eminent poet in Sanskrit and Prakrit, Kavihari. 

The author then proceeds to explain, liow' the resolution to write liis 
large poem ripened in his mind. He says that he was full of the 
thought that the world had had enough of the repetition of morsels 
from a certain poet Sana, who seems to have been the fashion in his 
9 r a « 4“ 
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day. With tlie desire of producing something in 
lie fell into a kind of trance, in which he 
Palkuiike, and by the spotless Deyarya, wh 
any hesitation, and assured him of their 
undertakes the task, and introduces his owi: 
bhima (he is generally called Bhimakayi’ 
count of the poetical art which 
his readers not to despise ; 

Sanskrit), and finishes this 
as the very smallest measure will enable 
the largest quantity of 
few in number, suffice to 

He then starts the 
rate form, seeing 
Shiva? and 


assistance. He, therefore, 
a name (stanza 17), Sumati- 
i). He gives a short .ac- 
is to be expected in his work; exhorts 
It for its being only Canarese (mstead of 
1 train of thought by the pretty simile, that, 

a man eventually to measure 

grain, so the letters of the alphabet, although 
o compass the largest amount of meaning (1, 23). 

question: Is it right to praise Basava in a sepa- 
that he is so perfectly united and identified with 
_ ^ answersm the affirmative, alleging that it is proper’to 

!u othtTde ""T propagator of Shiva worship on earth. 

tL w r ^ And from this he starts for 

the first tune into fulsome praise of Basava, out of which weonly notice 
the doctrine that Basava is the inseparable companion of Shiva, w/ien 
Shiva IS without shape, Basava takes shape ; when Shiva enters iivfo a 
s ape Basava is his follower ; when Shiva goes about in the world i/ the 

him - bu tt with 

(30,’31 ) vvitli him, 

Basava, who is thus superior to all mortals is tbpr..f 
subject of praise, and the only difficultv is’b ' 

quately. However, the author purposes to do^T' 'i 

"Accordingly, (1^ '^S.) ^cst, and begins 

. Narrative. 

T'Aff Divifie Decvee^ 

Wben Sbiva one day held a levee m iZr.;)/ i , 
tke inferior gods, surroundfno- fi. Ins heaven, and ali 

g his throne, worshipped and 
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Kamrh, tlie messenger of the gods, entered, and heliig asked ahoiit 
t lie state of mankind on earth, he related the general decline c;f die 
Shiva religion there* S/uta^ with his wife was rrioved very 

much by tins stul. news, meditated upon some remedy to tuirj 
moral coiTuption, and resolved upon sending Nandi, his veliicle, is; tly." 
form of a hull, to the mortals, to reform and reclaim them to the In no 
religion they had forsaken. 

II. The Incarnation of Ncmdi, 

Nandi, in the company of many attendants of Shiva, came on earih, 
and lived there. At that time Madiraja and his wife ^ladalambika, 
]>ious Shiva Brahmans, lived in the village of Baguivari. They Iml 
no children. One day^ they made a vow to Nandindthn, tlicir idol, in 
order to move him to give them children. After praying and pcri’orm- 
ing all the ceremonies and rites prescribed by their religion, Naudi- 
natha appeared to them, and promised them to grant their request. 

IlL The Birth, Infancy, and Imestiture of Basiava- 

This wonderful child, having been three years in the womb, caused 
its mother much pain. In order to be relieved, she w'ent to the tem])!e 
of Nandindtha and prayed to him- Having returned to her house, she 
fell asleep. Then Nandindtha appeared to her in a vision, and told her 
that the son she would bear now, was the incarnation of himself, who 
was sent to establish the Vjra-Shaiva religion on earth, and they" 
should call his name (it means bull). Soon after she was 
delivered of a son, who, to their great astonishment, had the Linga 
already tied to his neck ; for Shiva himself had initiated him in tin's 
way, when he was still in his mother's womb* Basava soon learned to 
read and to write, and acquired great knowledge in their religious hooks. 
When he Iiad attained the age of eight years his father would invest 
him with the sacrificial thread. But he refused to he invested ; I am 
a worshipper of Shiva,’' he said, and do not belong to the generation 
of Brahma. I am the axe laid to the root of the tree of caste. I 
cannot comply with your request, Baladha, then prime minister at 
the court of Bijjala in Kahj/ma, who had been invited by the parents 
of Basava to be present at this ceremony, w^as struck with the singular 
wisdoiii and piety of this lad, his nephew, and gave him his daughter, 
Gangkihi in marriage* 
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IV, The peculiar Te^ieis of Lingaitmn, 

The BralimaTis soon persecuted Basara on account of liIs new dor.. 

iriPS!,. f'lia TiiiA- *1 7* 


trines. 


He left, therefore, his native village, and went to 


tlie 


jr y, " auu. wciib to tne viliao’e 

iutppaih. \T-lien Basava was praying before the temple of SmiL-. 
mc6 wara there, this idol, an image of Shiva, came outside and revealed 
to him the peculiar doctrines of this sect. He said : “ ^Ye have heard 
of % devotion. Persevere in the steady observance of the true reli- 
gion, consider those who wear the mask of Shiva, the Jangamas, as 
ua incarnate. Take them for an e.vample in thy doings. Thoimli 
they abuse and beat thee, prostrate thyself before thm. Treat as friends 
even tliy enemies, if they are Vira-Shaivas. Punish them who abuse 
Lmgaites. Make endeavours to spread this religion. Do not eat any 
thing without having first offered it to God. Thou shall not desire 
another naan’s wife, nor his property. Thy organs of sense shall not 
obey the lusts of the heart. Know that the Jangam is I. If thou 
meetest with Linpites, salute them. Remember always Shiva. Speak 
the truth. Provide for the righteous.” Having finished his instruc- 
tions, he embraced Basava, kissed him, gave him his blessing, and 
disnppearecl. ^ 

V . The MiraeUs of Basava > 

I« Wrought hy him when a hoy, 

_ «• When Basava was of the age of eight years, his father would 
imest him with the sacrificial thread, which he refused- At that time 
ins parents gave a dinner to their relatives and friends. After all had 
sat down to dinner, there was by some mistake no milk, and the people 
who sold It were a good distance away from Basava’s house. At that 
hme a cow had died, and fallen down in the midst of the iJZ 

BmT alive, and got abundance of milk from it. 

But the Brahmans, horrified at the milk from a dead cow, as they said 
left the house without having touched the dinner. I„ this difficulty 
Basava toW his parents to call the names of those who had formerlv 

IiKl tasid descended from the sky 

nd ta t.d the dinner, the people of the town, who thus saw their 

forefathers, were much astonished at this miracle, and praised Basava. 

i. When Basava was playing one day wath his schoolfellows near 
a well, he was thrown into it by them. But he came out of it nnl.urt 
and those wicked boys tumbled down into it- Tiien their parents came 
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and accused Basava of having killed their sons. He had pity on 
and as he called the names of those hoys they came out of the well. 

2. Acceptable Worship^ 

111 the village Kappadi, where Basava lived, a festival took place. 
The Brahrnanical part of the population made images of bulls and 
worshipped them in the customary way. Then Basava brought some 
dowers, put away all the offerings which the Brahmans had placed be- 
fore Jangamesh vara, and w'orshipped him in his own way* The Brah- 
mans grew very angry, and were about to beat Basava, but Jaiiga- 
meshvara began to talk so loudly that all were able to hear him — 
"Basava's mode of worship,’’ he said, the true one; yours is 
worthless'” They immediately ceased to beat him, and his fame spread 
throughout the country. 

3. Basava as Prime Minister at the Court of King Bijjala at Kahjana, 

a. Arrival at Kahjuna, 

After the death of Baladcva, the jy^ther-in-law of Basava, who had 
been minister of state at Kalydna, king Bijjala called the relations of 
his late tninister, and asked their advice regarding the maimer in which 
the vacancy might be filled. They advised the king to secure the 
services of the late minister’s son-in-law, whose virtues and abilities 
would be a sufficient guarantee for his being able to bear the burden 
of the kingdom, and to increase its greatness and influence. The king 
agreed to the proposal, and sent some of his ministers to Basava in 
order to acquaint him with the resolution of the king. Basava at 
first refused to accept of any secular employment ; but eventually he 
yielded to ^the entreaties and representations of the messengers, and 
accepted of the office to which he was called, in the hope that he 
should be enabled to use his influence for the spread of the new religion, 
and the mysteries in which he had been initiated by Jangam&hvara. 
He left the place "where he had till then sojourned (Kappadi), and 
went to Kaiyana, His elder sister NagaMmbika, who had been with 
him till then, appears to have accompanied him. His entrance into 
the capital resembled a triumphal progress. The whole town was 
festively adorned. The king went to meet him ; when he saw him, 
he descended from his elephant and welcomed him. Basava was in- 
stalled as prime minister, commander in chief, and txTasurer ; his 
power and authority w^as second only to that of the king. 
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J- Deciphering of the unlmown character, and Ha 

^ Oa tne arrival of the festire procession at the pa' 
writing in an unknown character, fell from hea 
'-uig. 1 ha learned men of the kingdom were called, 
the contents of the writing. But none was able to dc 
manded his counsellors on pain of death to rereal tc 
the roll. Bavasa helps them out of their perplexity 
in presence of the king. The purport of it is. 
king have buried an immense sum of monev, and that tlr 
doomed to destruction 
the king interposed, “ 1 
tlie kin, 

would be seen w. 


ice,,a Toil, ..covered 
■en atilieibet.of tlie, 
:iior(ler,toioteTpTet:, 

so. Tlie king’, coiii- 
him the CGiiterife. ol 
; lie reads tlie roll 
■that, the ancestors, of the 

- religion 'is: 

I- “ Prove the truth of your interpretadon ’> 

^ by showing me the treasure.” Basava exhorts 

S not to allow himself to he frightened by the apparitions which 
’hen the treasure should be disinterred, and sent for 
inagicians and workmen. The workmen were directed by Eas"^ t^ 
dig m a certain place, hut fifty of them died, as also ten of the mamcians 
uho uttended. All at once a large serpent shot forth from the hole 

spitting fire A hundred people who were touched by the deleterious 

died on the spot. The kin^ in e.xtreme anguish, laid hold of 
15a,sava s hand, and besought him to spare his life. “ Call upon vour 
god, Basava said derisively, “ and see if he will deliver von.” « nL ” 
- a. k„. 5 , .. j.. b.e. .... „ b, God .. .-dolivo..., . 

.% Vr jtr 

Id .77 ir, 4 . 

and tne treasure was lifted out of its liidino- dace. ^ i ^ ’ 

!nd B^Irf T"" of trcasurc’diggli- 

and Basaia was solemnly confirmed in his high offices. In orlir m 
oounsellor., wlo wu d.Kra.ed f,„ "P"'*. 

.be 

7:“Tb. " •I""'"’ ®7.id .7 f . ."IT: 

41 4.177X75^" ^ -4: 

’’"'S"” i«*s.hebl.,™ele.. „d 
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tlie precepts of Lis religioiB Rot to deceive nor to injure Lis co-reli- 
gionists ; instantly to give wbatei^er Shiva may demand in the persons 
of Ills followers ; never to swerve from the p)romise whicli he has once 
uttered ; always to speak nnvarnished truth ; to live according to the 
revealed word ; to be hiithful to the profession he has made ; to he a 
steady friend of the plows ; to be invariably huinhlo and beneficent to 
the priests of Shiva ; above all to be zealous in the persecution and 
extermination of those whose creed differs from his own, chiefly of the 
Jainas and Brahmans ; never to ask any favour of men ; never to fold his 
hands in honour of men ; never to give room to seusiral lusts ; always to 
defeat the six enemies, (Kama) (love), Krodlia (anger), Lobha (avarice), 
Moha (carnal affection), Maua (pride), Matsara (envy) ; and by 
all means to extend the religion of Shiva* It is remarkable, however, 
that of this mao, wdiose sanctity is so highly extolled, it is said in the very 
same chapter, that lie was in the habit of supporting twelve thousand 
profligate Lingaifei^riests, who lived in the houses of prostitutes in the 
town of Kaljana. We meet these twelve thousand repeatedly in the 
history of Basava, and there can he no doubt that there must have 
been a very large number of profligate men and women amongst the 
first adherents of tlie^ Lingaite sect* The Lingaite priests are called 
Jangama, an appellation of which the meaning is not perfectly certain, 
It is most probable, however, that they xvere thus called in consequence 
of a still existing rule which enjoins them to be constantly on the 
move, unmarried,, poorly dressed, begging their food and wandering 
from place to place, a rule whicli is of course but imperfectly observed^ 

c. Prabhu comes to tisit Basava* 

Who is this Prabhu ? Tradition gives us the following answer : 
Farvati, the wife of Shiva, once told her husband that she conk! not 
bring herself to believe him superior to all sensual impressions, until 
he would consent to give proofs of his superiority. In order to con- 
vince his wife of her illusion, Shiva became man as Prabhu, and Parvati 
caused Maya to be born in the shape of a beautiful princess at Banavasi. 
The parents of Prabhu wished to marry their son to the far-famed 
Princess May^; but he declined, for he knew that Maya had been bom 
in order to entangle him in sensual desires and to conquer him. Yet 
lie resolved to brave her allurements and therefore proceeded to 
Banavisk' " The victory was not easy ; the princess exhausted "all arts' 
,of seduction, and at last, by way of deciding the contest by a coup de 
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mamj threw herself into the arms of the virtuous young man. He 
ran away. Yet it is said, not without casting a lingering look upon the 
charming enemy “who pursued him. This is Shiva’s principal incarna“ 
tioii. "While Basava was in the zenith of his fame, Prabhu came to see 
him ; he appeared in the shape of Sangameshvara, the well-known 
household god of Basava. Basava bowed to him, and prepared a great 
meal, sufficient for thousands of Lingaite piiests, bu^^^ 
moment all was consumed. Basava, however, was not dismayed by 
the appetite of his guest j he offered himself as food to the voracious, 
unsensual god. The god is highly pleased with the devotion of Basava ; 
he has tried the light of his devotion and found it bright. He,, 
therefore, praises Basava in the following stanzas - 

Running water is all feet ; 

Running fire is all mouth ; 

Blowing wind is all head ; 

Basava, the ever active prince, is all piety ! 

Who is like him without guile ? 

To pronounce the name of Basava is sufficient 5 

Even irrational creatures, if they could but attain to this, 
would be pious. 

Even children, pronouncing his name ; 

Even birds, which observe the proceedings of the pious, 
which pronounce Basava’s name, would become jnous. 

Beings which live near the worshippers of Basava must 
needs become pious. 

Shiva even will attain true piety only by pronouncing 
the name of Basava. 

Through his name poison will he converted into 
amrita. — (Bas, Fur» 8 , 22 — 24). 

Basava, in answer to the praise bestowed on him by Prabhu, excuses 
himself on account of his inability to honour so great a visitor in a 
manner becoming his exalted character. He makes this inability 
gvident by relating an occurrence which took place in Kailasa. Parvat 
once came to worship her husband Shiva, but surrounded as he was by 
a throng of worshippers, who had been made partakers of the shape 
and bliss of Shiva (Sarupya), she was unable to recognise him. The 
worshippers of Shiva observed the perplexity in wMMi'‘'’l?drvatf was. 
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Aivi rcsiiiiKul tlieir several origi^ifil sliapes. Upon P^uvaii louaii 
it easy to (ilstingnish 'her Imsbarni, and from graiitiidc to tlic hosts 
of worshippers, she isivited them all to dinner. But as ilie prepara- 
tiouB took a very long time, the guests at length sent a messenger to 
Parvatf, to inquire when the promised meal would he ready. 
vati tells the messenger to retiiiii and to bring the invited lio^ts. The 
messenger asks to have some little food in the meantime. Par vati 
leads him to her stores, and to her di'amay the greedy niessciiger des- 
patches the whole dinner, which had been intended to Sfitisfy the 
hunger of all the hosts of Shiva. Paiu’ati then despaired of being 
a]>le to hnd provisions enough for so voracious a host of guests. Fvosi! 
this story Basava draws the conclusion, if Parvati was unable to 
?;atisfy even a single one of the least among tine hosts of Shiva, how 
much less can I receive the Lord of all in a manner becoming his 
dignityd* But Prabhu declared himself perfectly satisfied with the 
results of his %dsit, and jiresented him vrith tlic jewel, the cow, the 
tree that gives whatever one may wish (the Chiiitamani, Kfanadhenu, 
and Kalpavriksha) ; then gave him his blessing, and departed- 

cL The ' Conversion of Thieves. 

Some thieves resolved to plunder Basava’s treasures. Knowing that 
none hut the worshippers of Shiva would be admitted, they wrapped 
black brinjaiii fruits (which are very similar in shape to the Linga) 
into tlm hem of their garments, and thus entered Basava’s palace in the 
guise of Lingaites- They were admitted into his jiresence, and bowed, 
to him. Basava thinking that they were really Lingaites, invited them 
to sit down and occupy themselves at ease in meditating on their faitln 
But the thieves, full of consternation, looked at each other, for they 
were conscious of a great change whicli had come to pass within them- 
As soon as they stretched out their hands to do reverence to the Linga, 
the brinjauls whicli were tied up in their garments, were converted into 
real Lingas, and the thieves themselves were changed into pure and 
devoted worshippers of Shiva. One need not wonder, the poet says, 
at this miracle, for there are numerous instances of the miraculous in- 
ioeoce of a believer’s meditation on the object tow'ards which that 
meditation is directed. 8om.e instances of these are given. . 

m* A wheat measure converted into a Linga. 

This measure is very similar in shape to those Lingas which are 
generally found jii the temples. A merchant was attacked by a disease 
10 r a i ' 
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of the eyes on one of his journeys* Some wags who found out tliat he 
was a devoted worshipper of the Linga, led him to a tent, in -whicli 
they had placed an empty reversed wheat measure, and made him believe 
tliat this was a Linga temple. The pious man allowed himself to be 
deceived by them, and paid his devotions to the measure. The wags, 
on his return from the temple, cracked their jokes at his expense and 
that of the god. But the merchant is not thus to be put out* Zeal- 
ous for the honour of his god, he returns with them to the tent in 
order to prove to them that the object of his devotions had been a real 
Linga. When the party arrived at the spot, the originators of the 
frolic were greatly surprised to find in the place of the humble tent a 
beautiful little temple with a Linga. 

hh> The Shepherd and his Faith. 

A simple shepherd made a piece of goafs dung his Linga, aitd poured 
offerings of milk on it. His father was very angry at this waste of 
milk, and abused the son and pushed the new-fashioned Linga witli Ins 
feet. The son, seeing his god outraged, took up an axe and killed 
the father. His crime was rewarded by immediate admission into 
Kaiiasa. 

From these stories the poet draws the conclusion that a true wor- 
shipper is able by his faith to convert any thing into a Linga. 

C. Miracles wrought by Basava* 

1 . A heap of Jawdri changed into Pearls. 

A zealous Lingaite at Benares offered his fingers to his god. Some 
of his enemies, wishing to distress him, came to him and said, Narayana 
is the great god.’’ Your god Narfiyana,” said the Lingaite, hows to 
Shiva, the Lord of all,” and forthwith the image of Narayana actually 
bowed to that of Shiva. After having thus confuted the enemies of 
his God, the Lingaite heard the news of Basava, He went to make his 
acquaintance, and in order to prove his faith, he said : I shall not 

depart till you give me two hundred bullock-loads of pearls, for I require 
a bullock-load every day to strew the road before my Linga. Basava 
looked aside, and with a glance of his eye, converted a heap of grain, 
which was lying in the neighbourhood, into splendid pearls. He then 
said to the Lingaite Why two hundred bullock-loads only ? take 
as much as you please, and give me your blessing.” lie complied, and 
lodk his departure. The . multilud|s which had witnessed this miracle 
iMngs than Ihoie which Wd'had:to#d 'and read 
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liave now come to pass.’® For they remembered an old tradition coii- 
eeruiiig a Shiva-worshippcr of a former age, called Bankidcva, wliOy 
at the request of a devotee had extracted milk from a barren cow and 
had caused a dry stick to sprout and produce the Biiva-leaves (iEgle 
Marmeios), which are required for the Lingaite worship- 

2. Shiva tries Basava- 

Shiva, in the disguise of a Jangama, came unexpectedly to visit 
Basava, and asked him to give him a third eye. Basava, at once re- 
cognising the god, notwithstanding his disguise, held a looking-glass 
before him and asked him to convince himself that he already had three 
eyes. Shiva is about to slink away ashamed, but Basava comforts Mm, 
telling him at the same time, that he, Basava, is not going to ask any 
favours from him, but on the contrary, is ready to give to him what- 
ever he may desire. 

3. The Calf Milked. 

A Shivaite, who had heard the report of Basava’s greatness, came 
from the north country to see him. He arrived at noon, and asked 
Basava to procure for him some milk from a cow that had recently 
brought forth a calf Unfortunately the cows happened to be out 
grazing, and none of the required description was to be procured. 
Basava xvent to the stable, and passed his hand over the back of a calf 
which he found there. The calf immediately brought forth a young 
one, and Basava was able to milk it for his guest. 

4, Flowers transformed- 

k. certain Lingaite, Kalineyya, heard that Basava was in the habit of 
gratifying all the wishes of his guests. In order to try his power, he 
asked for a thousand bunches of Lampiga-flowers (MicheliaChampaca). 
Basava took so many common flowers, and having transformed them 
into the rarer and more valuable kind, gave them to the devotee- 

5. A Fruit produced. 

Another devotee, attracted by the reports of the miraculous power 
of Basava, came to visit him, and said ; I have a vow, but I know 
that you cannot give me what I require ; I therefore refrain from 
asking, lest you should think me troublesome.’® Basava encouraged 
him to ask anything he might require. He asked for a ripe Jack-fruit. 
Basava looked at a painting, which happened to be in the room, which 
represented a Jack-fruib and thi^. was forthwith converted into tlie 
desired fruit. , 
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(>■ .Peas {Cytkus Cajan) converted Into Jewels. 

A ('oilaiii Shi vaitc, who was a gamester, having lost a, eunsihorabir 
:aefi, and being unable to pay, was bound baud and foot by his })lavmates^. 
and thrown upon the street. While he lay tljere, writlihig with pain 
and callijig for assistance, Basava happened to pass by. lie iiu|uired 
why he had been thus ill-treated. Wiicii ho heard the cause, ho 
hnniediately resolved to purchase his discharge- But as Jne had not 
witli him any valuables he went to the nearest shop, purchased a 
measure of peas, converted them into precious gems, ajui gave these iji 
payment of the debt. 

7- The Milk-ivomaji* 

One day as Basava was just sitting at the king’s council-board, he 
stretched out his Iiauds as if to steady something that was about to 
fall, and said : Don’t be afraid, it won’t run over.” The King said, 

surely Basava is stark raving mad; is his mind quite gone with this 
Shiva-madnoss ? What is the meaning of the antics which lie now 
plays?” Basava said within himself; “It is not proper to he the 
heraldofone’sown virtues, yet if I rtunain silent, I shall become the 
laughingstock d* the whole assembly.” He therefore ex})buned his 
conduct by saying that a shepherdess in a town, twocoss from Kalyuna, 
had just missed her footing in the mud of the street through winch she 
was wandering with a milk-paii on her head. In her distress she sent 
ajook and a short prayer in the direction of Kalyana, and called upon 
Bfisava to lu‘l}> hci*. “ While slic spoke,” Basava said, 1 stretched out 
my hands toward tlio vessel and prevented its falling.” The King 
caused the shepherdess to be called ; she came, attested the truth of 
Basava’s relation, and to corroborate the miracle, told two similar stories 
\yhich had happenetl in by-gone times. 

«. The Flower •‘{/{dherer. 

' A Shivaitc had, on a rainy day, gathered a great many flowers in 
order to woraHp Shiva- While he was walking homo near the sca-shoiv, 
lie missed his footing. But Shiva heard his prayer, and prevented the 
flowers from falling into the sea- 

^ 6 Wkereeer true exists, there Basava is to he found. 

,A hcimit, Siddar^ma by name, fouudud Soualupura (liio present 
|o«l)y>,.aadtliere establiahea.a ^iva temple, with many thousand 
.Hfc was asked by Wg disciples if during his visits to 
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iiailasa, lie had seen Basava, they said,' understand that 

Basava is wherever true piety dwells*’* Siddarama says, that he docs 
not yet know him, but promises to go that very day and inquire for him* 
So he ascends to Kailasa, and asks Shiva if Basava is to be found 
there- Shiva opens his heart, and, O wonder ! within the heart of Shiva 
Siddarama saw Basava seated with folded hands, and tearful, yet joy- 
ously transported face* Shiva then declares his intimate oneness with 
Basava, and teaches that Basava is omnipresent in the hearts of the 
iaitiiful Lingaites- Siddarama returns to this earth, and, to convince 
his followers of the trutli of the message he brings, he opens his own 
body, and shows them Basava present in his own heart* (SoMpur is 
now the sent of an English Collectorate. Near it, a deep lake is shown, 
in which, they say, Siddanlma is buried. After having become a 
convert to the Liugaite faith, he was ordered by Basava to remain on 
earth till the return of Basava. It is therefore believed by many that 
he still lives below the lake* The Lingaites of Solapur speak the 
Canarese language, while all the country round is peopled hy Marathi 
speaking tribes.) 

8. Basava accused of ^nisapproj^riation of the Ftthlic Money, 
a. Reproduction of Treasure. 

Basava was just about to pay the army, when a Jangaraa came and 
asked him for the treasure, which was ready to be counted out* Basava, 
unable to refuse his request, gave him the whole. The other mixiisters 
went to inform the King* Basava was called, and the King began to 
reprimand Mm severely. What,” he said, do you distribute to your 
friends the money with which you have been entrusted? You shall 
answer to me for this* Bender the .account of your administration, 
for I do not wish for your service any more. Bo not think that you 
will escape unpunished.” Basava smilingly responds — 

'‘As long as I am in possession of the philosopher’s stone, the 
Karnadhenu and Kalpavriksha, why Aould I long for other people’s 
riches ? Will the bee, which is attracted b}’* the Lotos, ever settle on 
a tliistle? Will the Chakravaka bird which revels in the splendour of the 
rays of the moon, long for darkness ? "Will the young one of the wild 
elephant , come to suck the milk of a village pig ? Will the swan which 
sails Oil the sea of milk, be content with salt-water ? Whll the lion eat 
grass ? Will the parrot, used to suck the luscious mango, have a craving 
for insipid jungle fr uii ? If then Bhivaites, like other nicn, stretch 
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forth their bauds to lay hold on the property of others. Let the earth 
tremble, the crown of the world-snake shake, the sea be dried up, the 
subterranean fire be quenched, the mountains split, the moon lose its 

coldness, the sun rise in the west,— yet never the Shivaites will touch 
the goods of others. Has he, whose body is replete with pure splendour 
any need of a lamp 1 Is he, who has tasted the Ambrosia of devotion 
to KShiva, in want of anything sweet ? Dismiss your doubts, it was 
not your property— it was our Lord’s— therefore I gave it to iny Lord. 
Your treasure is undiminished.” 

Basava then sent for the treasure chests, and when they were opened 
they were full of money. The splendour of the gold caused the King’s 
face to shine. Thus Basava succeeded, for a time at least, in appeasing 
the apprehensions of the king, who was jealous of the greatness of his 
minister, and, being himself a Jain, he looked with uneasiness on the 
progress of the Lingaite creed- 

b- The Sun is made to stand still. 

One evening King Bijjala came to the council 
ministers about the welfare of his king 
of his treasure- He heard them all in succession 
wards Manchanna, he arose, folded his hands, and said 
prince of Kings ! let the treasure be esj _ 
pilgrimage for Brahmans, and for the benefit 
But it is not] .. . .. 

mas, which is the use Basava makes of it-” 

“ this is an illegitimate use of my treasure-” 
leader of the opposition, continued- 

by day Basava feeds the Jangamas, and gives without hesitation 
whatever js asked of him. The treasure, however, is surely yours.” 
“Very well,” said the King, “to-morrow I shall call for his accounts.” 

The king then retired, after having ordered a meeting of his council 
or day-break. There Baeava made his appearance, and shortly after 
business had commenced, the king said to Basava ; “ It is long since 1 
have seen the accounts of the treasury. How much gold is in the 
treasury 1 how many ornaments 1 how much coined money ? how much 
has been sent as tribute from neighbouring States? how much had been 
there when you came? how much has been added during voSr admin- 
istration? Where are the jewels. which have been delivered mto the 
teeasuryhy foreign princes? Show me all!” Basava expressed his regret 


he spoke with his 
igdom, and about the admiiiistration 
When he turned to- 
Hoar, O 

upended for temples, places of 

: of the people in general. 

proper that the treasure should be squandered upon Janga- 

Indeed,” said the King, 
Upon this Manchanna, the 
I am speaking\;the 'v.truth' 'dav':',; 
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at finding himself suspected by the king, but he was inexorable and 
insisted on having the accounts delivered that very day. The whole 
establishment was in consternation. But Basava inspired them with 
confidence. He looked up to the skies, and said : “ Stand still, O sun ! ” 
The charioteer of the sim, from respect to Basava, stopped his horses 
in the western sky four hours before evening. While the sun was 
standing still, the earth was rent in many places, the waters were dried 
up, people were dismayed ; the plants withered on account of the 
great heat, and thus there was great distress, xls however the sun did 
not set, the writers had sufficient time to finish their accounts. 

Most of all, the Astronomers found themselves perplexed; they 
came to the king and said : “ O Lord ! the wheels of time are broken 
asunder, for the sun stands still,” The watchman likewise came and 
announced to the king that this was the eleventh day since the sun 
had stood still. The king called the wise men of his kingdom to- 
gether, and inquired from them the cause of this great anomaly in 
nature. They, trusting in their wisdom, answered the king : We shall 
mend this matter, which is of no great consecpience. We are in 
possession of very powerful forms of incantation, and the sun will no 
doubt obey our commands. They received great presents from the 
king, and set to work immediately. But they were unable to move 
the sun from his place. When the king saw this, he turned to Basava, 
told him to stop his account, and tore the account-book. Basava 
then reproached the king on account of his pride, and his enmity to- 
wards the Lingaites. The king thoroughly humbled, hung his head 
and folded his hands before the minister. Then only Basava had 
compassion, drew the likeness of the sun in the dust, and sprinkled upon 
it water in which the feet of some Jangamas had been washed. x\t the 
same moment the sun moved forward on his path through the skies. 

On another occasion the king called for the accounts at night when 
Basava performed the same miracle with regard to the moon* 

9. The Miraculous Garment, 

One of those profligate Jangamas, who abounded at Kaljaoa during 
Basava’ s administration, used to send his maidservant to fetch the daily 
rations of provisions, which were distributed by the minister for all his 
coreiigioniks who chose to apply for them. The maidservant hap- 
pened to see Basava’s wife in a beautiful dress, and returned full of 
astonishment, without even bringing what she was scut for. On aniv- 
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ing at home she told her mistress, the prostitute, what a bcaufifii] gar- 
ment she had seen- The prostitute determines that this garment inusi 
become hers, and prevails upon her lover to go and ask for it- II;. 
does so. Basava, as usual, instantly complies with the request, and at 
his wife modestly refuses to divest herself of the cloth, which she was 
then wearing, Basava tears it off by force, but the cloth seemed fn 
multiply as he tore it off. When he had removed so large a ([iiautitv 
thattheJangama interposed, and said it was quite enough--his wife 
appeared not less completely veiled and dressed than she had been 
at the beginning. 

10. Sa?iffam6shvara gives and t a lies. 

This truth, or rather Basava’s firm belief in it, is established bj 
several miracles, which Basava performs by the power of his iaith. 

The Conversio7i of the Cattle-stealers, 

Some hunters took it into their head to heat the she|)herds, and to 
take the cattle from its grazing grounds. The shepherds came t© Basava, 
and related to him their misfortune, Basava said : « Sangameshvara 

has seen fit to give the cattle to them. What is that to you ? I shall 
restore your cattle to you/’ Saying so, he caused the cattle to be re- 
stored to them by the power of the pure thought. When the thieves 
saw what Basava had done, they exclaimed in astonishment : This 

is a mighty man,” fell at his feet, restored the stolen crdtle, forsook 
their evil practices, and in answer to their earnest entreaties, were in- 
structed by Basava in the way of truth. 

A Thief Converted and made <t Lingaite Priest, 

A thief secretly entered Basava’s house, A.t midnight, when every- 
body was fast asleep, he approached Basava’s bed and tried to disen- 
gage the ornaments which he wore on his person. Basava’ s wife awoke, 
and prevented his design. Basava too was roused* When he saw 
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e. Jains, who had disguised themselves as Lmgaite V nests, are 
converted* 

Some Jainas once came, disguised as Liugaite priests, in order to see 
if wliat they had heard of him was true. When Basava saw them, he 
])rostrated himself and adored them. The Shivaites, by whom he Tvas 
surrounded, said ; “ O Basava ! these are heretical Jainas, wdio has ad- 
snitted them ? Basava said, Nay, the}^ arc pure Jangamasd’ At tlie 
same moment tlie sectarian marks upon their bodies disappeared, and 
they became virtuous. 

d. The Snahe-hite* 

A great wicked snake had crept into the house of Basava. One 
day, wdiile Basava was lying in his bed, it came, hit him, and drank his 
blood. Basava rose and drew back his foot, regretting tliat his foot 
should have touched a snake, the ornament of the hoH" God (Shiva 
is commoidy represented as adorned with vsnakes). But Shiva caused 
tlie snaSI to die, because it had drunk a ihaifs blood. When the 
servants were about to tliio^v aw^ay the dead snake, Basava restored its 
life,-. ^ , 

1 1 . The Mysterious Seal- 

Basavabs enemies informed the King that Basava did not really do 
obeisance to him, but to a signet ring on wdiicb the Bull Nandi was 
engraven, and which he always carried upon his finger. Next time 
Basava came to the palace, the King asked him what would be the 
consequence if Basava would for once pay his respects to him, and not 
to the signet ring. Basava, moved with compassion towards the King, 
answered : — O King Bijjala, if I fold my hands in token of respect 
to you, nothing good will result. If I thus bow to you, your body 
will be consumed with fire. I have, therefore, in forbearance to you, 
omitted to do so. If you wish to convince yourself of the truth of rny 
words descend from your throne.’^ The King, desirous of seeing what 
Basava could do, left his throne, h'orthwith Basava took the ring 
from his finger and folded his hands. The consecpience was, that in 
an instant the throne was in a blaze. All who were present be- 
sought him to extinguish the flame, and the King besought him to 
exercise his forbearance. Upon this, Basava replaced the ring ou his 
finger, and folded his hands, by which means the throne became again 
what it had been before. The King dismissed Basava from his pre- 
sence, after having made valuable presents to him. 

11 r ns 
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12. Linga and Jangama are mg Ufe. 

This was a favourite saying of Basava, the meaning of which is — I 
cannot live without the Linga and its priests. The following traditions 
show how Basava’s life agreed with the profession he made. 

( 2 . The Strange Visit. 

One of the faithful came to the door of Basara’s honsOj and asked 
the doorkeepers what Basava was-'doing- They sent him away with 
the short answer, that this was not the proper time for seeing theii’ 
master. It so happened that Basava was just at that time engaged in 
the deepest meditative devotion (Yoga). The visitor went away with 
a smile ; hut Basava^s life went along with him. The servants, who 
had no idea of what had occurred, came at length to call their master. 
But he would not arise, and they saw with dismay that the spirit had 
€ed. At last his wife came, and mournfully prepared to adorn the 
corpse of her husband. One of those present, Chaiiuah^^va, the 
nephew of Basava, had a suspicion of the true reason of the melan- 
choly occurrence, for he had heard of the visit of the Jangama priest. 
According to his advice the priest was called and asked if he had not 
taken aw'ay with him BasaVa’s life. When he came, sadly exclaiming, 

Basava, Basava !” the life which had lied returned to the body of 
Basava. 

h. Separation in Death and Deunion in Life. 

In order to prove Basava’s adherence to his principle (of iden- 
tifying his life with the Linga and Jangama), Shiva had called 
into himself the priest Kinnara- Basava w’as inconsolable. One of 
his friends went to the washerman Machidewa, a great hero among 
the faithful, and related to him the sad cassuaity. [Tlie washerman 
had long before given proofs of his faith. He considered it a great 
privilege to be allowed to wash the garments of Jangamas- Novr, 
lest any unholy person should touch the clean linen, housed to drive 
his bullock, with the bundles of clothes through the town, holding a 
drawn sword in Hs One day, as he drove through a throng, a 

man of some other, caste (a sensual one,’’ as all non-Lingaites are 
called) accidentally came intp contact with the holy garments. The 
.zealous washerman dul olF the;^ad of the sinner, and threw it up into 
ix^he King, who' ,tM fanatic, , sent elephants and 
him- But hf'a gnng,^ which- the' washer* 
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mao. carried, all tlie elephants, except the royal state elephant, were 
frightened. The King’s elephant advanced, but was thrown down and 
killed by the washerman. Basava remonstrated with the King, who 
at last was brought to humble himself, „ upon which the elephant, m 
well as the decapitated man, were restored to life. This was the man 
who was applied to in the present extremity.] ^ When he heard of the 
sorrow of Basava, he smiled, and said : B.urely Basava lias been forget- 
ful of his principles-” The messenger, not understanding the meaning 
of these words, returned to Basava and -related what lie had heard. 
Basava however at once appreciated the meaning, and gave up his spirit. 
The great wasiierman was sent for, and when .he saw what had hap- 
pened, he prayed to Shiva 

If Basava were to die, piety itself would ' vanish from the earth* 
It is, therefore, not expedient, O Kinnara, that your desire to depart 
should be gratified- As long as Basava lives, you ought to live united 
with Basava/’ 

The ivasherman then said, Arise ! ” Then Kinnara arose as if awak- 
ing from a dream. Basava likewise returned to life- (A similar story 
of M ad araka tideva . ) 

13. The Ficus Thief * 

The pious Lingaite, Bomrnideva, was in the habit of breaking into 
the houses of people of other religions, and stealing their property, in 
order to distribute it to the followers of his own creed. This strange 
branch of industry is highly commended by the poet, because the thief 
not only enriched the followers of the true creed, but at the same time 
weaned the affections of the sufferers from earthly riches, and thereby 
rendered them more fit for heaven. He carried on his business for a 
considerable time without being found out. One day when an iiniisuaf 
crowd of Jangamas, who looked for food and presents, had assembled 
in his house, he resolved to gratify, them at the expense of the .King’s 
treasury. ^ On the road to the palace he .meets Basava, and asks him to 
show him the place where the treasure was kept. Basava, without 
uttering a word of remonstrance accompanies the thief, and shows him 
the treasury. The keepers of the treasure inform tlie King' that there* 
had been a robbery, in which Basava was .an accomplice. Basava was- 
sent for by the angry King. Both King and minister ivent to inspect the 
place where tlie thief had broken through the walk But what was the 
King’s astonishment when he saw, that the wall surrounding the hole 
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wliich the thief had made, was converted into solid gold by 
with the body of the holy man. The King scratched his 
his finger on his nose, and exclaimed : » What a thief i 
gives more than he takes 1” 


priests with the produce of his trade. Basava heard of the 
benevolent woodcutter, went to his house at a time when he hajijiened 
to be absent, and left some bags filled with gold. After some time 
Mitreyya returned from the jungle, threw down his bundle of wood, 
went through his accustomed ceremonies, and saw the bags. “Wlm 
has been here ?” he asked,“ and whose are these bags ? ” llis wife said 
that a priest had been here, but he immediately saw that it had been 
Basava. He was rather grieved than rejoiced on account of the do- 
nation, because he considered it as a proof that Basava thought him 
deficient in faith and unable to provide for all his wants. He forth- 
with made a present of all the gold to some Jangamas, who happened 
to be near— then took some of the water in whicli their feet had been 
washed and s])ri, ikied it over the bundle of wood which he had just 
brought trorn the jungle. This was immediately converted into gold, 
which he likewise distributed among the priests- When Basava heard 
this he was frightened, came to call on ilarcyya, and apologised for 
his boldness in daring to make a present to so great a man. 

15. The Pandanus odoratisshmis. 

Ba.sava having received from the king part of a Edtakf flower 
adorned his Linga with it. This gave to his enemies an opportunity 
of abusing him, for there was an ancient tradition to the effect that 
Ketaki flowers should not be used in the worship of Shiva. Basava 
showed, that in the ancient tradition the guilt attached principally 
to Brahma; that Ketaki was only seduced by Brahma to give false 
witness m his favour against Shiva. » Therefore.” he said, “ there can 
he no harm m using the Kdtakj flower in the worship of Shiva, and in 
corroboration of my assertion you will find some part of the Ketakf 
flower on the heads of all tingaites, Lingas, and Shiva-images.” This 
found to he the effcfiie ♦•L ...... aK ... TT- C, 1 
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16 . Flayers converted. 

Some players acted a play at Kaljana disguised as Jangam priests. 
Every one was desirous of seeing liow^ Basava would treat llieiii ; and 
tlie merriment was general, rvliett Basava devoutly bowed to them and 
received a blessing at their hands. Basava however was splendidly 
justified, for the actors "were by the power of Basava'^s looks, transrormeil 
into venerable devotees, whose holiness was as little dimiiiisiied as 
that , of the llisliis of old by their mean descent. : 

17. The Sacred JJtes. 

Ashes play a great roll in the Liiigaite worship. The corpses of the 
principal Gurus are placed in a bc\g of ashes behire they are buried. 
The ashes of the frankincense, which is burnt before tlie I/mtmite 
idols, possesses a peculiar value in the estimation of the cormnon people ; 
yet the ashes of cowdu ng, which have been blessed by a priest are, ac- 
cording to the Sluisti as, the holiest of all. 

a. The Famkins, 

One day the king was returning from a review^ of his army. When 
passing through the streets of the city, he saw a row of purnkins hung 
up for drying, which were smeared over with holy asiies. An enemy 
of Basava said, lie supposed these fruits would contain Lingas because 
they had been sanctihed by the ashes. The minister seemed to assent 
to the observation, whereupon the king sent for some of the fruits, 
and rerpiested Basava to open them. Basava not minding the ridicule 
of the king and the courtiers, prayed, touched the purnkins, laid them 
on his head, made them touch his forehead, lifted up his hands and 
said : ^^0 Jangameshvara, stay! stay !” Then he divided thetn and 

showed them to tlie king. The scoffers were confounded whtm they 
saw that the seeds in tlie purnkins had become fine polished Lingas — > 
but their confusion reached the highest degree, when they saw that 
those people to whom the king, still bent on mockery', had given the 
new Lingas, forthwith became pious Shivaites. 

h. Brundjf changed info Milk. 

One day after Basava had explained to tke king the importance of 
the use of ashes in the religious ceremonies of his creed, the king saw 
a low-caste woman carrying on her head a hrandy-jar, covered with 
ashes. The king smilingly said to Basava, “Surely this must be some 
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sacrea kmd ot brandy, seeing it is in a vessel that is covered witJ 
ashes.” “ Nothing profane can be in a vessel of this description.” aaio 
Basava. The ivoman was called, and her jar inspected, when lo ! the 
poisonous juice had been converted into cows’ milk by the faith wdiich 
Basava placed in the purifying effects of the holy ashes. This miracle 
turmshes the opportunity for relating another instance of the mira- 
culous efficacy of ashes. An outcasteof the most abject race, who 
had committed many atrocious murders, and had not even abstained 
rom stealing the goods of pious Shivaites, was about to die wiiile beiin*’ 
pursued on account of some flagrant misdeed. While he was in his 
ast agony, a mangy dog, which had appeased its hunger on the burial 
ground and then lain in the ashes of burnt corpses, happened to pass 
by and to touch the forehead of the dying man with one of its Lt. 

en the man had died, Yama’s messengers came to convey him to 
ludgment and hell, but they were prevented by Shiva’s angels, who 
eimmed the man, whose body had been marked with the holy ashes 
^ struggle arose concerning the body, but Shiva’s angels were victorious." 
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went with the king to the place where Bacliarasa was, nnacle the king 
ask his pardon, then sprinkled holy water o%’er all the killed and 
wounded, by means of which they were restored to life and healed; 
and lastly he gave to thethieres whose ghosts had tvrooght B£cliarasa’'s 
deliverance, their proper human existence* 

Bijjak made ricdi presents to his minister as well as to the falsely 
accused writer. 

19* TAe 3Ia?i of Strang and Jvfs Victory over the Mhunasa (Vaidnfa) 

. Fkiiosopher, 

A Vedantist came to Ealyana. Many, scholars were in his suite,. and 
he had such a number of -books that 10 elephants wore required to carry 
them. Bijjala called the great man to his durbdr. All the edurtiers 
did their utmost to honour him; Basava alme remained iruli^ferenf, 
and would not even rise from his seat- The Yed^ntist observed tins, 
and cast an angry side glance at the minister. "Wiien all were seated, 
the philosopher afsked the king who was that man smeared over with 
ashes? The king spoke in the highest terms of Basava. The 
philosopher proudly said, “ I have heard of the excellency of Basava, 
but let him now britig forward Ids doctrine %vhich seems to have in- 
fatuated you, so that I may have an opportunity of convinciug myself. 
Basava spoke at length about the surpassing greatness of his god Shiva, 
and victoriously repelled the attacks of the Vedantist. At hsat these 
betook tfjemselves to abuse and disrespectful language* Upon this, 
Basava became silent. IThen the King called upon him to bring the 
dispute to a termination, he answered, ‘^Buch hJasphemers of Shiva 
ought to be killed, for even Brahma lost one of his heads for having 
spoken evil of Shiva. A man of straw, he 'said^ at last, “is good 
enough to dispute with these philosophers/"* The Vddantist smiled, sent 
for some straw, which he shaped in the likeness of a man. He then 
turned to Basava, and said: you will give life to this man of straw, 

feach him the Shastras, and conquer us by means of him, we shall 
acknowledge your superiority/’ Basava touched the image, clothed it, 
tied a Linga to it, and gave life and intelligence to it. Tise straw-man 
began to prove from various Sha.-“tras, that there is no God but Shiva — 
to the utter amazement of all whn were present. Thus the Vedantist 
was confuted and made to acknoivledge the greatness of Basava. The 
straw-man subseijueiitly lived in Basava’s household* 



20. The Crijpto-Lngaiie. 

At the time of Basara’s birth 770 spirits of heavenly saints descended 
on earth, and^ eiitererl human bodies, in order to assist^lie rc-establis!i- 
ineat ot tne Shiraite religion. One of them hesitated, remained, and was 
obliged by way of punishment, to be born among the worshippers of 
Vishnu. This was the celebrated enemy of Basara, Mmieha.uia. And 
yet even he was in secret a Liagaite and performed Liuga-worship every 
inormng before he commenced his labours in the palace. One morning 
before sunrise a Brahman, who had smelled the perfume whicli Man° 
channa was burning according to his custom, and which was esca(>ing 
through an opening in the root ot his house, climbed up to the top of 
the house, in order to see what was going on within. To his astonish- 
ment saw the seemingly implacable enemy of the Lingaites absorbed 
in th^ Ltntra-worship. He scarcely believed the evidence of his own eves 
But he had repeated opportunities of convincing himself of the fact 
that .ilarichanna was a secret Liiigaite. He communicated Iris discovery 
to Basava, who exclaimed : “Will a tiger ever become a cow? an as^ 
ii horse . a goat an elephant ? a dog a lion 1 Is not IManchamia lie who 
used to stop his ears with his fingers as soon as ever the word Shiva 
was pronounced In order to get certain iutelligenc', Basava sent a 
servant with the Brdhman. His servant convinced himself of the truth 
of the Brahman’s relation, and reported accordinglv- Upon this Basava 
with some intimate friends went to Manchanna’s" house at midnio'ht, 
but as they ai.proached the secret Linga-worsliippor in order to asLre 
him of their esteem, both he and his wife dropped down- dead; for 
they were under a vow of worshipping the Linga in secret, and his 
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Iranters, but tliey had not the courage to confront Jt, and ded, Tliis 
occurrence induced Bijjala^lo send one of his hunters, disguised as a 
Jangarna, to BasaTa. The hunter went to the minister, and passing 
himself off as a travelling priest, who had heard of the iinhouaded 
liheralitj of Basava, asked Mm for the milk of a tigress, which, he said^ 
he wanted for the fulfilment of some vow. Basava had followed the 
hunting expedition at some distance dismounted, anil went towards 
the lair of the tigress* When the animal saw him, it tremhlof! vio- 
lently. Basava calmed it, and to the astonishment of all who witnessed 
the occurrence, drew milk from its teats* All exclaimed: “Surely this 
Basava is no ordinary man — he is an incarnation of t!ie supreme God,” 

22. Fliffht and Return^ 

Basava gave a great dinner to the Jarigamas at Kniyaiia. The m\sz 
of the music and of the festive rejoicing deprived the King of his sleep. 
He arose, went to the roof of his palace, and looked down upon the 
town. Innumerable lights and torches were burning. Servants, whom 
the King had sent out, returned with the iiitelligence tliat a great 
number of Jangamas had been fed by Basava, and that they were now 
amusing themselves in the streets of the city. Tiie King looked on 
for some time, and convinced himself that the streets were so filled 
with Shivaites, that not even au ant would have had room to creep 
between them. Next morning the King asked several of his advisers 
where, in their opinion, Basava could get the money fur such enter- 
tainments, which would certainly exhaust even the royal treasury* At 
last Basava liimself came* The King spoke to him about his enor- 
mous expenditure, and would not rest satisfied with the declaration, that 
Jangameshvara both gave and took (see above), but finished by di- 
daring, that if he wished to retain his office, he must promise to dis- 
continiie his unbounded liberality to the Jangamas. When Basava 
heard these words, he stopped his ears with both hands, as if unable 
even to hear so unnatural a proposal, and because it was out of the 
question to reply, resolved to take his departure from Kalyana. lie 
threw his official seal to the King, delivered to him his house rfnd 
property, and left the scene of his greatness, poor and needy, accom- 
panied by a few only of his nearest friends and relations. In the heat 
of the day, with one: food, without conveyance, without "even" a horse, 
they went a distance of 8 leagues. They then met a priest, who wished 
to visit Basava at Kalyfuia* When the priest fell in with the indigent 
12 r as 
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travellers, lie took some of the victuals which he earned with liim on n 
laillock, and prepared a meal for them. Th# weary caravan lay down 
to rest ; and in the night Jangameshvara appeared to Easava and com- 
manded him to take his necklace out of a certain snake-hole ; the value 
of this necklace, he assured him, would be so great, as to enable him 
to return to Kalyaiia and to befriend the Jangamas with even greater 
liberality than before- He awoke, called his son Langeyya, and told 
him of his vision. The youth poured water, in which the feet of Jan- 
gaiiias had been bathed, upon the hole, and put in his hand to seek for 
the necklace. A dreadfully large snake came out of the hole, sjfittiiig 
venom at the poor boy. But through Easava’s prayer the snake was 
converted into a most precious necklace. The son handed the ornament 
to the father, who joyfully exclaimed i ‘‘ Now we have the knife which 
shall cut oil Bijjala’s nose.” The fugitives returned to Kalyana richer 
than ever. Basava pawned the necklace, and with the wealth thus 
obtained, gratihed, as usual, the wishes of numberless begging priests. 
The king hoard of Basava's proceedings, and in great displeasure sent 
for Basava, and demanded the necklace, wdiich he said, belonged to 
liirnself. Basava’s remoristration, tliat the necklace had been given to 
liim by Shiva, was not listened to. The necklace was brought, enclosed 
in a box. The king with curious avarice, hastened to open the box, 
hut to the king’s utter dismay, the same fearful venomous snake which 
had appeared when the treasure was first lifted out of the ground, 
came again forth from the box. The king, in an agony of terror, took 
refuge behind Basava, acknowledging himself in the WTong. Basava 
took hold of the snake and placed it in the box, when it was again 
changed into the splendid necklace. The deposed rrsinister was solemnly 
reinstated, received hack the seals of office, and was, by a solemn 
procession, re-established in his former dwelling. 

23. The Earthen Bull 

The full moon of the third month in the Hindu year (the end of ^lay 
or beginning of June) is a feast day for the agricultural classes througii- 
otrt the Dakhan, being the solemn commencement and iiinugiiratioii of 
their cycle of yearly labours. The south-western monsoon has begun 
to pour its torrents of rain on the arid plains, and has softened the earth 
m m to render it capable of eultiTation. The stubble of the last year’s 
which gave an autumnal look to the fields, has, after the first rains, 
teinoTods and the plough has drawn its furrows across them. The 
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Ciillivator begins to tliink of sowing, and' of the aliaiices of tlie iii'.M 
harvest* The bullocks aq| made the instruments of divination by their 
masters. On the iiioniiog of the above-mentioned full moon they are 
driven towards the village tank. They are washed, and their lioriis are 
tinged with red colour. Breakfast time arrives, and this day the fiis- 
tomary offerings are not laid before the stone gods and Liiioras, but before 
the living animals, who are the faithful assistants of the villagers in tlieir 
agricultiira! labours. B tiring the w^hole day they are treated as tlio 
lords and masters of the house ; but the doings of the evening priiiripjt’il v 
show them to be the heroes of the day. 

At one end of the principal street a string adorned with green leni’e/a 
is drawn across from house to house. The peasants bring emt i\w 
biiliocks from tlieir stables, and drive them along the street towards t!ie 
string. The hiilloek which first reaches and breaks the string, ins 
gained the day, and from the colour and other qualities of the indloek, 
coiicdiisioiis are ilrawn willi regard to the probable success of one or the 
other class of grains. If a black bullock breaks the string, all sorts of 
leguiiiiiious fruits will succeed ; if a white one breaks the string, wliite 
juia (javirl) will thrive. 

Once on this feast, the town of Kalyana was adorned with gnrlfiruis 
of flowers ; music resoiiaded in every street ; festively adorned luillocks 
docked together from al! directions. The king came with his iiiiois- 
ters to see the race. In the meantime the son of one of the pi’incipai 
iiierchaiits, Basava, had been walking about 'the streets with a toy- 
liiillock of earthenware. Some waggishly disposed people had saiil to 
liiiii, Surely your bullock will win the race T’ The hoy took seriously 
what was said in derision ; he smeared the forehead of the bullock willi 
holy ashes— tied a rosary of Endmksha around its neck, anil carried 
Ilia bullock towards the place where the royal bullocks^ wibl and im- 
patient to start, were standing. Some one pointed out the boy to the 
king, who said to his prime miiikter, ‘^tbis time the vehicle of Sliiva, 
(Basava) is conquered^* Upon this Basava the minister coia'crted 
the toy-buliock of the boy Basava, into a live bull, wlikli nui witli 
iioei|i!allecl speed and ferocity. Tins bull was not only the first f<j 
arrive at the goal, but proved so uamanageable, that other bulk, luirses, 
eleplwrits, soldiers, and even the king himself were placed in imiimicmi 
ckiiger. The king eyiiviiiced, alarmed, and iminbled, applied as rtsiirf! 
to iksava for liis iuterferenee, and he, by a single word tamed thi- 
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savage animal, and made it graze cjiiietly, by wliich means its real 
bovine nature was established beyond a doii!||. 

24. The Court Minstrel. 

A travelling minstrel, who had, by tlm wrath of a former master, 
lost half his nose, one of his eyes and ears, one arm and one leg, came 
to the court ofBijjala. Hidden behind a wail lie began to sing the 
praises of the King Bijjala, his beauty, courage, liberality, wisdom, 
calmness, and knowledge- The King, struck by his poetry, called him 
into his presence. He came carried on the shoulders of a servant. 
The king asked him the reason of his mutilation, and he said : “ I 

lived at the court of the King of Malva, One day I was invited to 
dine with the King, but refused on the plea that my caste was highei 
than that of the King. The king enraged, said : — ^ What, a minstrel 
who fills bis belly by begging and singing from door to door,- — should 
be of higher caste than I, — liow can that be ? ’ I replied, Brahma 
and Niirayana were cursed by Shiva on account of their sins. The 
curse consisted in this, that they were compelled to descend upon earth 
and to live as minstrels. We are descended from them.^ Upon this 
the king grew angry, and ordered me to be mutilated-’’ Bijjala greatly 
pitied the unfortunate singer- But Manchaniia forthwith converted 
the occurrence into a snare for Basava. He dressed the minstrel, 
so as to resemble a Jangama ; smeared his forehead with ashes, got 
a wooden leg made for him, gave him a rosary, tied up a stone in a 
piece of cloth, and tied it round his neck instead of a Linga. Basava 
arrived, and as soon as he saw the seeming })riest, he made a low obei- 
sance to him. The king said with a sneer : you prostrate yourself 
before a minstrel, whose race is cursed by Shiva, and who is mutilated 
in token of liis disgrace. But how pale grew the faces of the wicked, 
how greatly was the joy of the virtuous and the love of the pious in- 
creased, when Basava restored the maimed man, and converted him 
into a real Lingaite priest ‘I 

25. Basava removes a Mountain from one place to another. 

One day the king had heard part of the Eam^ana read. When the 
reader came to the passage in which Hanuman with his army of 
monkeys is represented as plucking mountains from their bases and 
plunging them into the ocean in order to build a bridge from the con- 
tinent to Ceylon, the king asked Basava tauntingly, if he had heard 
wh^i Hanumaii had done I B^ava replied, ‘‘ feats like those of Ham- 
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iBaB and his army are notliing extraordinary’- for him, on whom the gooil 
pleasure of god rests ; an^fortliwitli he proceeded, accompanied by a 
servant, to move a neighbouring mountain. He touched it with his 
hand, whereupon the servant wheeled it away to a distance of fourcoss. 

26. The Thunder-storm. 

Basava and the King were together one day in the council hall, 
wheu all at once a thunder-storm arose on the horizon ; the atmospheres 
W’-as filled with wind and dust ; the sky grew* quite dark, and heavy 
])cals of thunder rolled over the heads of the frightened assembly. 
Every body thought that this tremendous coniiiet of tlie elements was 
the preliminary scene to the dissolution of the world- All at ones a 
flash of lightning penetrated the roof of tlie hall, and struck the king 
and many of the courtiers. Basava hastened to assist tlie king, who 
was staggering and seemed about to die j but Basava knew* that this 
was not the manner of death appointed for the king, who v as predes- 
tinated to die by the hand of pious Lingaites- He therefore strewed 
holy ashes on the king and restored him to life. At the request of 
the king he healed also the courtiers. 

27 . A man Raised from the Bead. 

The widow of a Brahman came to Basava, and entreated him to 
raise her husband, who had died and was just carried out to be burnt. 
Basava prayed to Shiva, and obtained from him the life of the Brah- 
man, who forthwith sat upon the bier. The man who owed his life 
to the intercession of Basava, came with his wife to thank his bene- 
factor. Both showed their gratitude by being converted to the Lingaile 
faith. 

28* The Learned Bogs m ^ 

A certain Liiigaite had six dogs. One day his servant-maid went to 
a neighbouring river, to fetch water, when she had the misfortune of 
being polluted by some people of another caste, who had come to tlie 
river for the same purpose, and who touched the skirt of her garment. 
The Lingaite woman remonstrated with those who had touched her. 
But they, far from acknowledging themselves in the wrong, coinplametl 
to the king of having been abused by the woman. Her master was 
called, and attended at court, accompanied by his six dogs. He was 
called upon to prove from the Shastras the superiority of his creed over 
all others. He excused himself with his ignorance of the Shastras. But 
the king was not thus to be foiled. Proof must be adduced, or else 
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tlie woman anti lier master must be piinislied for tlieir presumption^ 
In this emergency Basava instructed the ^dogs, and they, in a few 
moments began to expound the Shastras so cleverljj that the Lingaite 
carried the daj, 

29, 8hwanAgamcUja» 

Easara had frequent intercourse with the priest of the lowest caste, 
called Shivaiiagameya. His enemies were not slow to use this tact 
against him, and urged the king to remoTe a minister who disgraced 
himself and his office by keeping such low company* But Basava 
declared : he only who forsakes the path of justice, is unclean ; the 
enemies of Shiva are unclean ; the Brahmans, notwithstanding their 
double birth, are profane. Is it wrong to converse with good, harmless, 
candid people, of whatever caste they be ? ’’ And in order to prove the 
purifying influence of the intimate intercourse with Shiva, he related 
some traditional stories ; — 

a. The Beatk-hed Conversion, 

The son of a king was spoiled by bad com[)anions, and at last became 
so abandoned, tlmt he entii’ely forsook vegetable diet, and lived upon 
the meat of birds and wild animals, which he killed by the chase* 
When this profligate youth was near his death, he was visited by the 
prime minister of his father, who, as soon as lie saw him, exclaimed : 

Ilara, Hara At this moment the prince expired in great agonies* 
Yama’s angels came, tied him with ropes, and led him to lielL But at 
the same time Shiva’s angels appeared too, and (lis[)uted the prey of 
llama’s messengers. A q^uarrel ensued, in which Yama’s host had the 
worst. Yama laid a complaint before Shiva, stating that he had been 
aiitborised to convey sinners, blasphemers, adulterers, and others of a 
similar kind into hell, but that his messengers found themselves ob- 
structed in the discharge of their duty. Shiva inquired Into the case, 
but the result was that, because the name of Shiva had been invoker! 
upon the dying man, all his sins were pardoned, and Yama had no claim 
on him. 

5. The Sacred Night of Shiva. 

A certain King was desirous of learning, from what merit, acquired 
during a former birth, his present kingly happiness and niajesi y was 
derived. lie consulted a Saint, who told him the ffiilowing story : — 

‘^Sorne out-caste hunters lived in huts in the outskirts of the village 
of Unnata. Among them there was a notorious sinner, who, with his 
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wife lived exclusively upon animal food. This man one day left his 
luit in order to seek game/ but was unsuccessful in liis pursuit. As 
the niglit felb he replenished liis water-bottle, ascended a Bilva-tree (the 
sacred tree of the Lingaites, iEgle Marmelos), and made himself as 
comfortable as he could for the night. It so happened that a Linga 
stood near the root of the tree ; and the night was the sacred night of 
Shiva, wdiich is religiously kept and watched through b}' the Lingaites. 
The hunter plucked the leaves and boughs, which were in his w'ay, and 
threw them down ; they fell accidentally on the top of the Linga, and 
from his bottle also some water kept dropping down upon the sacred 
emblem. The hunger kept the hunter awake. In the morning he 
renewed his search for game, but being again unsuccessful he appeased 
his hunger by means of some wild roots and herbs, taking some of 
these with him for his wife. The wife, in the mean time, had likewise 
histed, and had gone about the village to seek herluishand. She spent 
the night in a Shiva temple, where the din of the Shastra-rcading, and 
the noise of the worshipping crowuls kept her awake. When she came 
home in the morning, she found her husband; and was glad to get 
the roots, which he had brought to her. This poor couple lived thus 
abjectly for some time. "When they died, they would, as murderers of 
animals, certainly have deserved hell, hut they were saved by their 
unconscious celebration of the sacred night of Shiva. In evidence of 
his special mercy Shiva caused them to be born again as a prince and 
princess/’ You, king,” the saint concluded, are the hunter, and 
your wife is the hunter’s wife.” 

From these stories Basava drew the conclusion that the worship of 
Shiva had the power of cleansing eveu what was impure, of sanctiiying 
and elevating even men of the lowest castes. 

30. The Or deal- 

The caste of the temple-servants laid claim to all the ofihrings, wdiich 
■were brought to Shiva and the Linga. Titeir claim was disputed by 
the Lingaites. The temple-servants hereupon came to co‘in]>lain to 
the King. Basava admitted that the people of the tem pie-servant - 
caste had a right to take all tiiat might be offered to other gods, — hut 
that the gifts offered to Shiva, belonged of right to the Lingaites. 
The temple-servants were unwilling to yield the point. Tiic King 
then said that he would decide the question by simple means. lie 
caused a very poisonous draught to be mixed — so poisonous tliat tlie 
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birds wliicli flew past the caldron in which it was l)oiled, dropped down 
dead — and the wind which blew across it, hilled many men, beasts, 
and plants- He then said: ‘*he, who is able to drink this poison, will 
legitimate himself as a true follower of Shiva, who drank the poison of 
the world-snake.’’ The complainants acknowledged, that hardly 
dared to look at the poison, much less to drink it. But Basava and 
his friends drank it up as if it had been the draught of immortality. 

IF. The Find. 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lingaites; Halleyaga and Madhn- 
vcyya. Bijjala, as if he had never known the greatness of Basava, 
and as it were, bent on his own ruin, caused in mere wantoniiess tiie 
eyes of tlie two saints to be pnt out. The indignation was universal. 
All the Lingaites assembled in Basava’s house. Basava declared that 
he would now leave the towm. He called Jagadeva, ordered him to 
kill the King, then pronounced a curse on the town, and left for Sau- 
gameshvara, accompanied by great numbers of Lingaites. 

As soon as Basava had left, it was evident that Bijjabds sun was 
■setting. The ocean of his riches was dried up, the earth trembled, birds 
of ill omen caused their voice to be heard during the night, jackalls 
howled during the day— frightful, gigantic spectres appeared in the 
sky. Everybody was in anxious expectation of the things w'hich 
would come to pass- Jagadeva, who had hesitated about commit- 
ting the crime to which Basava had instigated him, came home to his 
mother. The mother, enraged %vith her cowardly son, threw bis food 
to him, as she would have done to a dog, iu a despising manner. 
Jagadeva, roused by this affront, went on his bloody errand, accom- 
panied by two friends. They make their way throitgh the. guards of 
the palace, enter the throng of anxious courtiers, counsellors, and princes; 
draw their poignards, and stab the King- They return, brandish- 
ing their weapons, through the midst of the horror-struck multitude. 
Jagadeva, in order to atone for the unwarrantable delay in obeying 
Basava’s orders, destroys himself and is received into Kaihisa. All 
the remaining Lingaites leave the town ; Bijj ala’s race is extinct ; the 
very horses drop down dead in the stables, the elephants destroy each 
other in single combats; the citizens and adherents of the King perish 
ill a bloody civil war. Thus Basava’s curse was fulfilled. While still 
on the road to Kuclalf Sangameshvara, he heard the awful news. He 

ade haste to reach the scene of his early devotion, and on his arrival 
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prayed to tlie God to receive Mm. Tlie image became aliTe, came 
fortli from its place, cmbi'aced and absorbed Basava, and returned to 
tbe temple. A rain of flowers descended upon eartli, songs of praise 
resounded ; sliouts of triumph arose. 

As the wliirlw^id arises from the earth, and is lost in it ; 

As the froth is produced in the churned milk, and subsides into it ; 

As the forked liglitniiig has its origin in the sky and retires into it ; 

As hail is produced by watei^ and resolved into it ; 

So Easava arose out of tbe Guru, grew by las assistance, and at last 
was united to him in cverlastiiig rest ; 

Clianua-BasaAm ^tent to Uliyi, wAere he hid himself in a cave. 


There can be no doubt that the leading frets of Basaya’s liistorj~his 
Brahmaiiical descent, bis marriage with the dauglder of tliU minister 
Baladeva, his employment as prime minister of King Bijjala at IMyniia, 
his zeal for the propagation of the Liogaitc creed — are IiistoricaL 
The Jainas, the sworn enemies of the Lingaites, aceouat for the great 
influence of Basava under a Jaiiia King by saying, that Basaia's sister, 
a person of great beauty, wras the concubine of the King, v^iio left the 
govermnent entirely in the hands of the brother of liis favourite. Ba- 
sava’s last departure from Kalyana was, according to the Jaina 
traditions, an ignominious fliglit, and larfrom being absorbed into God, 
lie has, according to their statement, terminated bis life by drowning 
himself in a well tlu’uugh despair. 




ly —Chmna-Basamt Pumna of the. i 
by the Kev. G. \Vui8tii 


Communicated by the Honorable W. E. Fueke, 13 tli ^uiy 18 G 5 . 

T ardkiJta ShafapadL — This is the name of the metre of this 
one verse consists of sis feet, or Hues, which are called in Canarei 
“eharamr^ or “padaP i. e. foot. Therefore such a verse 
‘‘ Shatapadip i. e. a stanza of sis feet. Sucli stanzas are sea 
the m&iras. k short syllable is one mdtra ; a long one is two 
The first foot has 20 matnls ; the second has also twenty matr 
third foot must have .32 mdtras ; the fourth and fifth foot a 
the first and second, and at last the sisth is line the third. T 
whole number ot matras in one verse of thlBbinfl oo 


Chapter I. 

Summary .—This (the Pur&na) is the superior and esce 
the initiation which the high priest Chanabasava gave to S 
esplainmg to him the superior Shivatatva.* Good worship 
heard this with pleasure, will become fortunate. 

■' * Will be teplained in one of the last chapters of this A^ide. 
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Introduction- 

1. (ile, Sliiva) is tlie blessofl priest, tlie superior, tlie form of 
excellent splendour, without heginniug and wilhont 
Shiva invokes eterinil, withaut an equal, without sin, 

the excellent lord for tlie iustniction in the snored 
science of Parabralnua : thus saying, tlie gods, who arc niou ut.ed ou 
the Swan and Garuda, f and the other gods, ahvays worship the lotus t 
of your blessed foot without ceasing ; save me, destroying the triad of 
my trials ;§ I shall praise you with joy. 

2- When the beauty of tlie lotus of tlie hlcssed monntain-horn ij 
(Parvati, Shiva’s wife) brightens when the majesty of (her) breasts, 
which are like a pair of Chara birds, *] increases ; wiieii the ]>leasant-- 
ness of the expansion of the water lily eyes, bowing the head, 
disappears, when the fragrance of the breath of her nostrils yi* spreads, 
■when the darkness of the hair is dispelled ; wdieii the redness of the 
tine lips fades away, then diffusing the rising light of liappiueys may 
the suii, Virupakslia §§ of liarnpi, 1!{| sinning as the eternal, 
grant us joy. 

3, 4. O thou, who art adorned with the moon as with an excellent 
tuft of hair I O friend of the king- of kings !^]^’ Incomparable one; 


** Ved^inta 'Ilieology. 

t Brahiudf wliose vehiekj (vah<ma) is a swan ; Viahuitf wlio.^o vcincle is the birt? 
Garuda. 

i The foot eompared to a lotus. 

§ Every man is surroiindcii by three kinds of trials, as, I. by tiiose wiiidi ariso 
from himseh, ddhyafniihi f il. by those a risinj,^ from the dispensations of Tati*, for 
instance from weather, adhkUdvaia III. by iJiose arising from evii spirits and 
wild beasts, ddhiblumtlka d" 

[| Pilrvati, i. tf. borne of Parvata mountain. 

f A fabulous bird, it seems, or the ruddy goose. 

The water lily opens at night and closes at sunrise. Parvatfs eyes are com- 
pared to this dower. 

ft The cool and pleasant morning breeze. 

Shiva is compared to tlie rising sim, in consequence of which tlie changes in 
Parvati, desciibcil above, take place. 

Ilaviug an unusual eye, he. the oye in the centre of his forolH.-ad. 

III! Biiiva : Ilninpi, or> the Tungabahudra, near Vijunagar, ft fammia place of pil- 
gTimagc, where die linea, his symbol, is worslnpped m a hue temple, about 00 
miles disrant from Bettigerri, to the East. 

1i*I Knbcra, tlie God ot wealth. 


:ioo. 




witliout libiclinoiis desires. Brstroycr of tlie desires of Bama Hara ! 
Terrible to Tanquished scotindvels If Bliima ! 0 giver of tlie divine 
weapon to tlie yomiger brother of Bliima !J O tlioii wlio hast bowed 
down the Lord of the Gods § to thy foot ; whose half body is n 
eharnuiig wife.i| Destroyer of the enemies in Tripura ! Destroyer of 
Yanm ! v;ho hast a blue throat ! Destroyer of tlie sacrifice of him 
who was horn of the incomparable lotos-borne !5[ Yietorioiis Lord of 
Fampa* 

5. Oihmqvrhose feet are worshipped by the destroyer of the 
mmintahi wingSjd“t hr Brahma and Erishnri! O ornamented willi the 
iiiooii and the Gang.' Free f mm sin, who Ini^t the o\ for thy 
Tebicle! Having a bow: made riioimtains! lionl of Bralmiii and the 
other gods! Dweller on monntains! Maving the eight points of ffie 
compass for his excellent garment ! Having diaimnid wc^apoiis ! delighted 
with the words of the moimtai!! danghter ! Lord of S\'nrga and all. the 
oilier w’-orkls ! may he give lessons in the ivortl! Fampa-'\'iiai|sdkshu ! 
good people’s saviour. 

6. Bhima ! destroyer of terrible sins I Taiiqnisb.cr of Tama ! Bine- 
throated one ! Bomadjii onmmentedi with the moon ! Protector of the 
Frdtector of the Gods,^T^ Destroyer of Ctipid! Giver of what is 
desired! Ever praised by the Icing of kings ! Thon who art witiioiif 
sorrow, praised by sages ! delightful one ! who hast IVirvati for micdialf 
of tby body, who hast an ear oriiamented nhli those seeing nml lifnring 
with the eye Dweller on nioBiitains ! Treasnre of splendour ! 
Paiii|m Tirapaksha. Lovingly succour the pious ! O thou who Iia«t 
a multitude of weihpraisccl men prostrated before iliy&eti'I O 
endless of glory ! 

* Indian eopid* f The giants. t f. Aijmia, § Epltliet of Iiidra. 

I His body Is lialf a man and half, a woman. . 

f Bralimi j Ins son is DaMia Brahma, who, to show bis contempt of.S1iivjw 
did not iiiviie him to the sacHfice. 

*« Ilanipl. ‘ tt Indra; the mcuintains were of old winged monsters, 

tt On his head, §§ A name ©f Shiva. 

Ill From Sa-hiima and tima, a name of Paivatl, i c, iniltec! with irma, an cpillici 
of Shiva. ■ ■ ^ , . ; , , 

m Mra. , ; / , 

Serfients, which not only sec hat als6 hear with flic eye ; Shiva’s ear-rings arR 
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7» To Trklialilia ! to Ulni wlio is without liegmuio" ; who hns ilir* 

^ Vr.'hailia r cxeelleut I’iruie of A'dlsliaiikaraO"' itIjo b 

inTHkwl**' ' ' called the excellent abore change^ the ten fiugL-r.s ; 

as the vehicle to that Shiva without ehaiige ;as the 
Lonl tn all the Shiva host; as the son of the exeellent Shitrula^t 
hail iilrascfl (G-od) hy great penances on earth ; is rcjoieiag, Inviiij: 
himself put on devotion and pleased the Lord with love in penances ; i 
:|3i\)stiaite iiivself. ■ . 

S. 'When Pam Shiva had, tlwccinpnnr of Parvu'f, from Ihc 

tliroric held an a?,vemh:v with tli?- oa-. *;o 

^ r^’-a r\. rr-ni; -^ana na llm oanl:- e tijai!ni» 

and until the exeeller.;' hliniis ; and v/iiO.i he had 
gone to tlie splendid hall, Hringiiiar-ha danceil and licAvid bel'jra fhe 
eiieriiT of (hipid.J The nionntain daughter seeing thi-, hecarue anvrrv, 
and toil! iiini to give her his bod}* ; iivirncdiatclv he threw it awav— lu 
fills spotless ohchancc. 

!), To wlio, horn frora the forehead eve cef iindra. prt 

on the form of iliulrn, went to Dalcshrds saerifiee ; 

when he asked for Rudrahr portion, and 
he did not give it- to him, bidieaded ilje iSliiva 
traitor Dakslm ; heat the Uud ra friend;^ and the other goJs, seized, 
tiieiii and delivered them over to Piidra as ]wi@oiiers— who is eiillccl lltc' 
Ihidra of the new time, — to the Lord of Bhadraksha I bow* 


6. Bliaiimiiklm Is 
iiiveketl. 


10. Five faces (has he), Jgh'yra, SmlhjoshUdf Tnipnrvnhu, 
Vinmdcva^ Mimn/d, and there is erne irmre, 
namelv, Fuitlfn ; none does understand ibis 
the tatwa, learned- Led- me become a six-ruoted 
hee*^ to the feetdotus of Kumara Srarnift, who brightens, u> if 
himself had been born with sk faces; Saying, it shall appear, thrit; flu* 
whole world may know it* 


* TH.HliaWia— os, In Canarese Bnsava/' the yah.-ma of ;^Livy. 
t A jiaiBe of Sliiva, a Miinu t An epithet of Shiva feom In-, having lurait Kanin. 
§ One of Hliivji's honseholrl, || A’avayana U so calh.h. 

The wife of Virablualra, The black hoc. 

ft A wni of Shiva iVouj who«e dx laces the nsunc u-hfii, ^^hanmnlds j. h e. L - 
v\ho lius MK face-” ; as the loaek bee siis slu'aa «»ii th<‘ louu uiui tlt'luk'i 
Itoiiey, so » shall sit down at the feet of f^haumukha and drink th»" h^mo} th Aevh-ir. 
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IL 0 ; shining as the brilliftnt reflection in a 

^ ^ mirror ; as the rainbow in the sky ; as burnt cloth ; 

the water of the mirage, as hailstones, as fine 
camphor melts in the hre; as the images in the 
celebrated white glu ! thou that didst bum Copkl, who art without 
an equal, without illusion ! succour us. 

12. 0 Basava, commander of the army, who rejoicest in the posses- 

sion of the five ]}hiiosopher’s stones : mind, word, 
yoked. ^ gait, hands, the K(madIuhiii,X wdiich is 

notcalled cattle ; the which is not 

namef] tree. Tbe^/i/^WiO?f-sym!;b w'hich is not called a mineral. The 
great idulosopher'' s stone% which is not named a stone, the vivify big 
rooi^}. which is not called a plant* Obeisance 1 Master over my life ! 
Destroyer of sinful nature! ! 0 thou sheath of devotion I 

13. To the high priest Channahasava ; who, as the celebrated Shiva- 

blesvsing became a child to Nagalambike ; was 
is born ; passed cMldhood ; pleased all the Shiva- 

host; removed the ■vvorsliip of tlie strange 
immoveable linga'^'*'*- ; explained the way of the six places ; taught ^vell 
the mysteryof the Prana-liiiga,ft and was delighted in the siibiime, 
excellent redemption — obeisance ! 

14. May the feet of Siddharamesha (who rejoices, when all men 

praise him, saving : this is certainly Shiva himself, 

1). Sidiiliui-ama is \ i tit . r 

invoked. lorehead, and -who is far- 

famed, was born in the form of a man, to ex- 
plain the yogasiddhiintatJ; ; this man is not only a prophet of tiie 
common worldly people, he is a prophet to those perfected in Yoga) 
give me devotion, knowledge, absence of worldly passions ! 

^ The form of Bhiva, exalted above any connexion W'hatever with matter, wlio 
is therefore incomprehensible. 

t Whatever he wishes, whatever he says, is accomplished ; whatever he secs, 
what his foot or his hand touches may be changed into whatever he likes. 

t The divine cow* § The divine tree, by which every thing may be obtained. 

!l § 

f A root by which a corpse is made alive. Basava*s mind, kc, are the Kuma- 
y dMnii, &c, 

- ** i c. The lingas made of stone, kc, 

‘"ft i €. Life is the linga or the tbLvine essence ; tiiis is to be worshipped. 

^ tt science Yoga, or abstmelioa of the mind from all worldly things by 

jwswri ' " " " ■ ' 
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la. To the foot of 31aliddn*i JkkiXt havitif^ ri??eii qiikfklv, auil 

obtamed kiiowled.ere from Allama, eaiite then a 
11. MoliUflev} Alika, . . . ^ , 

a ftiotts Liugait lasly, portion of the ilueen of tlie tliree-eyed ; put 

Is liivokwl. Kaushika'^ into the shade on earth by the abseiii'C 

of passions ; weiitto Ivalyuna, and iu the presence of the younger BasaTSsf 

(if Basava, and the other PrainathasJ — why more words I Taught bj 

A llama, entered a plantain garden and obtained the bliss of dissolution—* 

Bbeisaiiee!. 

1 0. 0 Father who wastbom from the fire-eyc of Sbira, 

who didst strike off' the head of Baksba and d.iiist 
put it into the saerillce, and gayest liiifi a sliee|‘i- 
liead ; who \Yast born on earth, destroyedst tlic 3 
army of Bijjala, and madest it alive again when he praised tliec^ ; wlio 
sioppedst the pride wdien Basava himself said — I am poor, there are 
none that askf * who washedst § the great spiritual detilement of the 
multitude of Shiva w'ordiippers — give prosperity to the iiiiderstaud- 


17* Again to Sliankaradcva, to Munlraja, to Karikakcliola, to 
Killiraja, to Shankaradasi, to Sakakyia-madirja, 
12.^ Diffa’ent Shivas Sanandaininii, to Karolaketa, to Kaehiraja, to 
aieinvuieil. Eimiariabom (?), to Keshiraja, to dilFerent Shiva 

worshippers, witli the highest pleasure, according to order, well pleased 
I bow» 

18. 


10 . The saint 
Maleranllesha, 


After the superior Shiva had succoured and given Shiva Instruc- 
tions with love to the multitude of all the host, and 
graciously to the multitude of all the gods, to 
Yishnu, Brahma, the giants, and the inferior 
deities, he, with joy, descended on earth, took the name of Alale- 
mall&ha, became the priest to the grand saints in the innrtil wrorld, in 
the form of a Jaiigama, and travelled about in all countries, suceoiiriug 
all people. 

19. He Became the priest to 700 fakirs, went with joy to Alekka, 
sliow'cd his. glory, made raInJn Turukanya, %vheiv the , evil of.a, tlroiiglit 
came, aiic! spread, by a miracle ; accepted divine adoration from 


* A Kiriff of the Jain persajisloa. 
Means worshippers of Shiva. 


t Channabasava. 


§ An jilksion to liis tradc- 
hliadra. 


-he was a waslicrinau ; he Is thi form of Vira 
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Saltmit,^ aiKl from tlie cky lie had earned such excellent renown, lie 
look the name of Mai emallesha. 

20. In succession to that Malemalleshvara shone then on earth Sid- 

, dhawesha, having obtained greatness, who ivas 
U. SiddlmirAslia. ,, ^ p n ..i 

called the enemy ol Kama ; the luii moon to the 

flooding ocean of the six places ; the destroyer of great sins ; the mighty; 

he Vvho has a heart fall of mercy; he who loves delightfu! glory ; the 

sign of vanquished senses ; the house of the multitude of good qualities; 

the name of excellent virtues. 


21. The greatest tranqiiiliity was his house, kindness liis riches, 
anxiety for the Shiva iinga his mind’s engagement; the riches of 
redemption his wife ; disciples his children : thus, like a married man, 
Siddhavlresha, the chief of good priests, shone united with the Jaiigama 
and iinga, in the brilliant Hirematha,t in the fine town of Yidyanagari ;% 
on earth is there an equal to that sage ? 

22. He who has seen him is clean ; who has put his head to his 
lotus-feet is fortunate; who has once spoken in his presence is a 
Shaiva ;§ he who has obtained an answer from him is jihnsed and 
eternal; he who has asked him has all he wished, wdio has joyfully 
praised him, is far famed ; he who has adored his feet is one to he 
adored by the whole world say the people regarding Siddhavir<?sha. 

23. Master of the elegant liarnata (Canarese) and the other lan- 

guages, the royal sw^an to the mind of the muititude 
15. Virnp^.kslm, of distinguished poets ; possessed of the very sub- 
lime Shiva-rites; the Sea-fire [j to the multitude of 
hostile poets ; profound as the ocean ; the liberal 
Ivalpavrukslia : born from the lotus-hand of that (Siddhawireshvara): 
the reverend learned Finipahha shone on earth. 

24. The multitude of all the Shiva worshippers came, prostrated 

themselves gladly, praised with fear and piety, and 

IG. Lingaits ask said, “ Chief of the learned, Yimpiikska, who art 
OiirPurarm called a very new, learned, reverend pandit ; poets 

have joyfully told the tales of all the saints on 
earth, hut the tale of this Channabasava, none has told. Compose us 
that- 


tiic iiutlior of this, 
MOW invoked 


* The king of that country. . 

Tho ohloi' Liagait convent in a place is so called. I A village wear MampL 
‘ I A womliipper of Shiva. \\ Iif tho^ depllw of the oceaa a largo fire is sale! to hum* 
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25, Tliou art possessed of tlie will to adore tbe Siiivn-linga witlioiit 
ceasing ; of tlic science of singing with delight (being pleased with 
spiritual pleosiire), without ioteiTuptioii hud |> raises ; of tfie liberality 
that gives^ haring imderstood the iiihid of those who ask, of the pleasure 
ill the word that pleases every clever and celebrated man ; of the rite 
of the knowledge of the six places that please Shiva. "Who is able to 
describe it on earth, if not thou, O learned Tzi'upaksha '? 

26. 0 learned Vfrupakshesha, who ha^t the badge of honour not 
to taste what has not been offered to the siii-destroying, not to tell tlie 
tale?] of others ; tliat is not the esceilent tale of the three-cyed, not to 
look with devotion on die image of a strange gocl, that is not the 
hloon-crested ; not to adore other things, that are not Isfivara ; not to 
praise strange gods, that are. not Ilarap'^' it is quite possible to tliee^t 
that the whole eartli iiiaj know. it. 

27* A Poet, you are, yes; do. 3^011 know- the scope of a work of 
another. Poet? We^ .know ; j but when one asks, What is tlie 
mcaniug of this poetry; ? he § puts his huger into his left ear, looks to 
the sky, bows his head and bacouies speecidess. Such a little poet — - 
is he a poet ? Shiva Poet, Vimpakslia I who like thee carries away 
tjie tongue, car, and mind of another poet '? is he not a poet on earth ! 

28. He bowed to their wrords (and said), meditating on the fcet-lotns 
17. The answer ef Shiva poets, and refusing the shaniefu! 

the uuUior to their word of the people, that no attention is paid to 
poetry that makes suitable use of words, rhetorical 
figures, metre, iind grammar, I utter a new poem to be enjoyed by 
the world : let good people listen with attention* 

2fl. Sarasakavl, Barm Maydra, Bharahlidti, Sadvara, Kaliihisa, 
hlrJiiliana, Malcyaraj, Atibiridanka Kavi, Ihigliavaiia, liampeya- 
llartkdnnani, IJaiaTudlia, Udhhata, Giirnpanditvsba, lYilknrikdarurlliya, 
rdiinmrasa, Moggeyainayiduva, (liaiaarnsa, Shankara, K{hv*ya|>ad- 
marasa— taking these and the other Shiva Poets to my right, j] 1 shall 
compose the work. 

^ Name of Shiva. i To eoinpose die history of Ciiaimahasava. 

•t The answer the Ptmt gives to the preceding nuestiow 
^ This same Poet who is exainiiiech 
j| L c, icaraiiig’ from t hem. 

!4 ras 
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SO. In the way the temple speaks ; as if one, being inside, speaks, it 
reaches immediately by the echo the ear of others ; so if Ylriipaksha, 
the Lord of Pampakshetra, who is always without interruption in the 
midst of the pericarp of my heart-lotus, ceases to speak, I speak in sweet 
language this Channabasava Puraiia with utmost rejoicing. 

31. The name of the tale is Channabasava Parana ; the hero of the 
tale, that pure Channahasaveshvara ; tlie teller of the tale, tlie learned 
reverend Virupaksha, the friend of the A^gama some will listen to 
the tale, dive into the sea of the nine juices, f and blame the tale ; they 
are not men, but asses ; therefore vvorshippers shall hear this tale with 
delight. 

32. One who is himself no poet, and does not understand the mean- 
ing of the poems of others, yet knows how to invent faults that are not? 
is it right from fear of the censure of such a cruel rascal to leave off 
making a poem, that is full of rhetorical figures and the nine juices ? 
Does tlie sun, from fear of darkness, leave off illuminating the world 
with his clear rays ? 

33. Poetry is the most excellent of all sciences ; but if it is a Shiva 
poem, it is in the highest degree excellent, and as if the nine juices and 
I'hetorical figures are in it the fruit of virtue, having become very ripe, 
gives taste, thus (this Parana) is.J Therefore the brilliant and intelli- 
gent learned men shall hear this Channabasava Parana, giving ear 
without envy, with pleasure, joyfully. 

34. This is a poem made with excellent qualities, good metre, fine 
words, very excellent ornaments and sublime meanings ; though there is 
no fault in it, saying it over and over and seeing it, I have got it cor- 
rected by learned men, but if by the disposition of the human hodj,§ 
there should be a fault in some place, let men of taste mercifully correct 
it, so that the poem may shlne^ well, that the world may know it* 


* A certaia holy book treating of Shiva. 

t 1, Lovej 2, Tenderness 5 3, Surprise; 4, Heroism; 5, Mirth; 6, Terror; 
7, Disgust ; 8, Anger ; 9, Tranquillity. 
i It is a perfect work. 

I Which is frail ; i* c. the frailty of human nature. 


% This work. 
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■So.' , If one does not liearit'b.e does-not know anytliiiig f* if one hears 
it; a little,, eiioiigli ! my work' will not -cease making them diye i.iito . the 
, great milk sea of the nine juices, as soon as it has captiyated tlieir 'ears' 
'and their naiiids ; this is not a poem of a bad, ignorant poet, w.lio bawls 
out, his face covered with perspiration, and his eye bewildered, if lie is 
not able to answer to.wdiat was asked ; it is sweeter than the sweetness 
of fine sugar. 

36. The six seasons, the forest, the sun, the moon, the sea, marriage, 
pleasure, town, mountain, son, water, spirituous liquor, sensuality, the 
moyement of a great army, the yehicleSjf the liattle-Jieid, the greatness 
of kings, the councils of empires, with these eighteen celebrated descrip- 
tions, J with the nine juices, and the other ornaments, to which one 
takes refuge, as the multitude of the learned describe. I will S[)eak so 
that great people say : ‘^This poem is to be relished very much.” 

37. Ill order, I compose the summary of this Parana. 1. The 
description of Kailasa. 2. The visit of Narada., 3. Birth of Channa- 
basaim. 4. The procession. 5. His excellent play4 lb The king’s 
palace. 7. The description of the town and countiw.^ 8. The Shiva- 
tatwa, which the priest Channabasava explained to the Siddharamdsh- 
vara. 9. That pastime of Shiva, having danced standing on one foot. 

38. 10. The most high Soma. II 1 1. Yrishabha, the vehicle. 12* The 
grand Linga. 13. The Lord wdio has the form of half a man and half 
a woman. 14. The cutting off of Brahma’s head. la. The great 
begging pastime. 15. The Dakshina form. 17* He who puts on 
the skeleton of Vishnu. 18. He who takes poison* 19. He who puts 
on the moon. 20* The destruction of that Jalandhara."^''^' 2i. The 
giving of that discus. 22. The destruction of Gajasura. 23. 
Daksha’s sacrifice. 24, The destroyer of Vishnu. 25, The burning 
of Kama. 26. The marriage of Shiva.ft 


^ About the merits or demerits of this poem ; the merits of it will be shown by 
the effects it proinces on those \Yho hear it. 
t Horses, elephants, See. 

t Descriptions of these eighteen subjects ought to be met with in every good poem, 
§ Cbannabasava*s. f The town of Kalyana,.iii the Nizam's dominions. 
f| A name of Shiva. 

** A giant. tt Shiva’s wife. 
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28. Tlie destrnctioii' 
, 30. The. spring ' of 
' great Gaiiga. 32. Tlien. ,tlie 
Tlie b'ii"ra.ing ;of Yaina., 34. The 


39. 27* The birth of the excellent Kiimara. 
of Tiirakasura.'^ 29. The burning of Tripura 
rejoicing, 3L He who puts on the 
destroyer of Andhakasura."^ 33 
pastime of having given the Pashiipata • , wea'poii , to Arjima. . 35. 
The form that carries superior pleasure with it. 36 , The race of the 
moon and sun. 37- The history of Shiva saints. . 38 ... The 'order, .of ... 
initiation. 39. The six places. 40. Prophecy. 

40. Thus all this is the summary of the excellent story of the Chan-, 
nabasava Parana from beginning to end- To those who have recited or. 
heard it with superior pleasure and joy ; to those who have written^ 
read, and studied it, Channabasav&ha, who is ceJicd the superior iii« 
carnation of the destroyer of cupid, will always give ail pleasure, all en- 
joyment, and endless happiness and salvation. 

3. The third verse- 

Shiva! O thou joy of the Shiva host ! who art praised by the lotus- 
born,t Nanda, who art ])Ossessed of great glory, of a 

body shining with the thousand-fold splendour of the friend of the 
lotus, t and the cold-rayed ;§ of ears that have serpents for their 
excellent ornaments, of a happy name, who art free from tlie uncertaiuty 
of name, form, and action, who has the king of riciies [| as thy good 
friend, destroyer of the beautiful son of him wiio has eyes like the 
enemy of the moon Ilara, Virupaksha l save those who are pros- 
trated (before thee). 


CHAPrEil II. 

Summary. — Pararneshvara, with the mountain daughter, shone in a 
great royal assembly with great power, where Brahma, ¥ishuu, the 
gods, and serpents, ft present hi that place, on the top of 

the superior Kailasa mountain, 

1 . 0 thou possessed of the excellent lotus-foot, wliicii is worshipped 

by the Lord of Sarasvatf,tJ by the Lord of 
the Gods,§§ and by tlic Lord of Lakshrni, \\ |] Lord 

* A giant. t Krishna. $ The sun, § The moon. || Hrahniu, 
f The lotus ; he who has eyes like the lotus is Krislma, and his son Cupid. 

Pious worshippers, who after their death went to Kailusa. 
tt Beities in the form of serpents. ' tt Brahma. §§ Indra. II! Vishnu. 


Shiva is invoked. 
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of tlio .wlK?Ie 0 tliou that hast excellent splendour, that is wor- 

shipped,!,. .0 thou sheath of celebrated virtue'! O thou that. hast the, 
.skj, for thy large hair. Destroyer of Yamal ,0 thou that .hast , the 
points of the compass, for thy fine garment.! O Lord of. the, demo.i.is ; ^ 0,. 
.Lord of the daughter of the cold mountain 0 thou that hast a , very 
pure disguise ; having rent the fetter of sinful natu.re in the true \?o.r» 
shippers!' Lord of the universe! 'Dweller in 'the town of Painpa.I 
Succour us. 

2. (If you ask), “ What is the beginning of this tale Accord- 
ing to the command of Ishvara, the fourteen worlds were ready in the 
B.rahma egg, there w’as the terrestrial world- If you examine it, ia 
the form of a • circle, extending fifty crores of jojaisas f in that 1 
seven islands, which seven seas encom].)ass. The gem-producing salt sea 
flowing round the Jamhu island, the first, § it was delightful. 

3. By the multitude of the alligators, of the crabs, of the tortoises, 

of the frogs, of the prawns, by the mass of the 

Description of the Timi and Timingiia,!] and the Other sea animals, 
sea. o ^ 

by the heap of the water lizards, of the sea ser- 
pents, of the sea elephants, of the crocodiles, by the majesty of the 
spotless gems, by the multitudes of the whirlpools of all the rising 
w'aves, by the ornament of the sea fire,l: that boils inside, the ocean 
shone to the eye- 

4. The ocean shone by the glory of the w’oaders of the great ships 
that came step by step, of the sports of fishes that emerged from the 
wAter with great noise, of the billows that came uninterruptedly, of the 
nine gems that spit out splendour, of the multitude of boats that crowded 
here and there, of the clusters of waterdrops that rolled spouting, spout- 
ing, of the piles of water that run upon the shore of pearls. 

5. The sea shone by flood and ebb ; it was puffed up, saying, 
'"Vishnu is my son-in-law, the lotus-horn my graadsoi!, Lakshini my 
daughter, the divine Ganga my wife, the moon who succours the gods 
my son. I gave all riches to the Lord of the gods, and protected the 


Himalaya. t A measure of distance equal to about iiiue miles. 
t In the terrestrial world. § The first of rite seven islands. 

II A sea fish so large as to devour the Timi, which is of enormous size, said to be 
100 yojanas long : sea monsters. 

U This is said to cause the flood. 
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younger brother of the mountain daughter.'^ It was humbled, sayingv 

Pained very much by Agastya^f and Jamadagni,}; and smarting from 
the sea fire, 1 haTe been much defeated.’’ 

6. ‘When in this manner the sea encompassed it, when the five 

places of pilgrimage, namely, Kashi, § Kedira, 
Jambrisfuad! Craya,!l Nilkantha,^ Shrishaila; the very pure 

Gokarna,*^*^ Pampa, Kurukshetra ff shone in it ; 
when the grandeur with which the host of the Munis and Gods there 
obtained by immense penances great virtue, riches, their desires, and 
redemption, gave lustre to it ; the Jamhu island brightened* 

7. The illustrious Jamhu island shone, as it was called, ^Mike the 
decorated Lakshmi, full of the nine khandas,”J|: like the shining body 
full of multitudes of superior countries ;§§ like the sky full of the splen- 
dour of swans, kings, and excellent fine priests, ||1| like the Rishis full 
of the splendour of the great Kula mountains,^”^ like the multitudes of 
the Lords of the earth, full of brilliant rivers; fff like a sensual 
man, resting on the points of the compass J J J without ceasing. 

8. Thus in the midst of the continent of that island the gold moun- 
tain §§§ shone as if it were the conspicuous royal 
elephant which Brahma harnessed when Virii- 

paksba mounted it, whose tinkling hells are as it were the host of 
the heavens, the discs of the sun and moon, the conspicuous frontal 
globes of the head, its summits the tusks, the gems in the inside of that 
cave the ornaments, the gold-like splendour the golden saddle. 


Description of Mdru, 


* i,e. M ainaka, who, persecuted by Indra, fled for refuge to the sea. 

t This Muni is said to have drunk up the whole sea. 

t The son of this sage, ParasliuiAma, caused the sea to flow back by shooting an 
arrow at it. 

§ Benares. |] The capital of Behfc f A town of pilgrimage in NepdI. 

A place near Honor, on the western coast. 

tt The sacred country near Delhi, where the great battle between the Kauravas 
and Pandavas was fought, 

itt The word in the text means also sandalwood.” Or the elements. 

Pll Or of sun, moon, 3'upiter, and the excellent Mercury. 

Or of great (distinguished) castes and flimilies. *** Kings, ftt Or of armies. 

Or worldly desires. In this way the comparisons in the verse are inte]ligi!>lo, 
like the decorated Lakshmi, full of sandalwood, which means also the nine Khaudas, 
or portions into which Jambu island is divided; and so on. 


Mem, the sacred mountain on which all tho gods dwell. 
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9. '.Tlie.Kailitsa mountain slione so that one exclaims, liiiga 

.p. . V. ^rr . 7 . loined with gems which is worshipped by all the 

gods, and which makes bright the w- ail of all the 
points of the compass?” In the south contignoas to that great gold, 
.mountain, which brightens, haring put on the cities of Rudra, Yislimi, 
Brahma, and the other gods, and contiguously the towns of the regents 
of the points of the compass round about. 


10 . The Kailasa mountain was pleasant, so that one exclaims, How 
impossible is it to guess whether it is a high seat of Shiva, charm- 
ing by the mass of the purity of the body of all the Shiva-scriptiires, 
’Or whether it is the pill of virtue which that Hara, pressing out the 
pleasant juice of the crores of bright rajs, and mingling it with his own 
splendour, made solid by his w^atchful eye upon it.” 


11 . The Kailasa mountain shone to the eje so that one might say, 
“ There are none but philosopher’s stones ; the brilliant gems on the top 
are the magic gems, the trees that are grown high are magic trees, the 
duicl of the cascade that falls from the declivity of the mountain there, 
is quicksilver, all the animals there are virtuous ; thousands of serpent 
kings’^ will not be able to praise it.” 

12 . On that mouiitain,f the Kailasa abode, in which sin is destroyed 
and virtues dwell, shines pleasantly, by the fort of the inconip arable 
Vira Shaivagauia, by the ditch of ambrosia, by the rampart of liberty 
from wmrldly passions, by the flags of knowledge, by the bastions of 
devotion, by the shining upper rooms of redemption, by the gates of 
tlie Vedas, by the high doors of truth. 

13. There is with joj" who is ornamented with serpents, the 

liord of the daughter of the mountain king, the destroyer of the fear 
arising from sinful nature ; lie who has crores of the splendour of the 
sun, the sheath of redemption ; he who is ornamented with a piece of 
the moon, the saviour of the gods ; he who is mighty to destroy the 
giants; tiie lion that wishes to split the frontal globe of the elephant 
l)aksha,J he whose feet is worshipped by the eye of Vishnu, the 
\hree-eyed, Virupakslia, with pleasure. 


t Meni. 


* Like the great serpent, w'hich has a thousand heads, 
t The son of Bralinia Is compared to an elephant. 
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14. Pasliupati-*= came daily, lield a royal asscmldy, listened to the 

The royal asseuiUy. of Brahnui and Yishmi, examined the 

stoteoftheprotectorsofthe various worlds, was 

pleased with the devotion of the excellent worshippers, in company 
with the mountain daughter, shining with great glory ; he learned the 
sacred desires of Vishnu and the other gods, and dismissed them thus 
delighted with the pure and joyful story he was governing the universe! 

15. Thus on a certain day came as usual the endless Vishnus on 
baruda the innumerable Brahmas on swans, tlie multitude of Lidra 
on elephants, the host of Agni on rams, the multitude of Tam.a on 
male buffaloes, the company of mruti on men, the multitude of the 
^aruna on alligators, the host of V&yu on deer, the company of 

/umeroon horses, the multitude of Isha on bullocks, to the assemblv 

ofShiva.f 

IG. The host of the Gods, the multitude of the giants, the multi- 
tude of the la/ishas,X the host of the Kimtayas, the band of the 
Gtvidhyvas,^ the muliitude of the Kimpin-ushas,\\ the multitude of the 
frdgadharas, the multitude of the SiddJms, the flock of the Garudos 
the multitude of the Mayuras, the multitude of the Guliyakas «[ the 
flock ot the serpents, the multitude of the demons, then tlm miildtude 
of men were coming to Isha’s assembly with songs. 

17. The host of the twelve the multitude of the eleven 

Malmkearm the multitude of the different =>=''= the company of 

1C nine Lrahmm the multitude of the eight the multitude 

o the seven Rishis, the multitude of the fourteen Mirnis,!! came to 
bhiva s assembly. 


^ A name of Shiva, sirvnifyiiig- lord of cattle. 

t liu* eight regents ot the puinfs of the compass ( Tudra is InrrJ nff-ho a 

of the houth-east, and so on) came oa their veliicles with their retume.s " 

of his 

§ Celestial musicians, 

i| Demi-go(!s with a human face auiJ the body of a bird. 

H A class of demi-gods, who attend on Kuvera 

-d' —I". «. .... .» .1. 

tt A class of demi-gods. 

tt ^’'hU'tecii stieeessivc saints, .'siaid to AVrti. 
of a MaawaiUara. The othcT names sinaiifv also . nmverse for the peiaod 
information c aii‘be ohtuinod. ^ "" tlcmi-gods, about whom little or no 
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; 18. / The excellent Munis [a. number of the names' of certain Munis 
is given here, which I have omitted] came (viz. to the assemblj), 

19. Lakshmi,^ Sarasvati;\ SkacM, X t\iQ pious women ; the multi- 
tude of the heavenly harlots; the female river deities, as Kaverf, 
Godavari, and others, who came to Shiva’s assembly. 

20. The seven 31/itnka$,§ the sixty-four Toghiu,^ the wiz?es|l of 
the eight points of the compass, the female star deities, all the Ritdrm 
virgins, the Ndga virgins, the great LaJcshmu of eight kinds, the 
women of earth and heaven stood with devotion before Parvati. 

21. The mountain daughter shone with the multitude of the female 
deities ; to his left Vishnu appeared there in company with Indra and 
his host, and with the multitude of the saints ; there w’as Brahma in 
the southern part with the nine Brahmas the Vedas sounded, and 
thus Ishvara shone on his throne. 

22. The destroyer of Manmatha, whose serpent-ornament hissed ; 
whose crystal-like, brilliant body illuminated the points of the compass, 
the earth and the sky ; whose body waB bedaubed with the ashes of 
Manmatha ; whose white teeth brightened ; whose matted hair and 
necklace of skulls glittered ; was there delighted. 

23. In front of that Eudra was the victorious Virahhadra,'^'^ 
jNandi,^'\ Kdrtihega,^^ and the attendants on Shiva of terrific forms 
were there. 

24. There shone to the eye the company of the Iludras,JJ that sip 
up the seven seas at once, that speak of the great sea-fire as of a glow- 
worm, that pluck out the glare of the great serpent, §§ that hold up 
the earth with one finger, that burn the whole world if provoked, that 
make the gold-mountain a little ball, that derange the stars of the skv, 
that break the disk of the sun and split the lightning. 

25. There shone the Sdrupyas,ll with their five faces, ten arms, 
fifteen eyes, with their throats full of poison, with their glittering 


* Wife of Vishnu. t Wife of Brahtn^. t Wife of Indra. 

§ A kind of female deities. || The wives of the regents of the points, 

U Created by Brahmd to assist him in the work of the creation. 

Son of Shiva. tt Shiva’s vehicle, the bull. 

These are forms of Shiva, eleven in number, who assist Shiva in his particular 
business of destroying. 

Which supports the earth, [111 See Koto * page 114, 

15 r as 
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necklaces made of skulls, with the trident and drums in their hands, 
with matted hair, wrapped up in tiger-skins, and the Salohjas,'^' and 
SamipyasJ' 

26 ‘ That Nandi and the servants kept order, saying ; Stop, Yishnu 
and Brahma ! regents of the points of the compass, keep your places 
and stop I 0 saints, be silent I 0 giants, do not move ! O all the host 
of the gods, do not whisper ! 0 chiefs, do not talk ! O incomparable 
host of Eudras be not angry.” 

27. Bhringi poured the juice of mirth upon the assembly, staring, 
showing his teeth, making wry faces, standing on tip-toe, abusing, and 
again worshipping the Gods, and danced in the presence of Shiva. 

23. Tumbara and Ndrada were singing all the tunes. 

29. There shone to the eye the dancing women, that danced to the 
music made by different instruments. 

30. The assembly of the birthless one shone in the nine juices : from 
Indrani,'!' love ; from Vfrabhadra, power ; in Ishvara’s mind, mercy; 
from the raountain-Iike spirits, from Bhringi, mirth; in the 
heart of the worshippers, /ear ,v from those who have put on necklaces 
of skulls, and tiger-skins, disgust ; anger from the host of the Eudras ; 
from the Saints, peace; thus the nine juices flowed from these different 
sources. 

31. While Kubera held the betel-pouch, and Yaruna the water- 
vessel ; while Maruta fanned with the flower-fan ; while Niruti held the 
spittoon, and Indra the jewel-mirror ; while the Moon and the Sun 
whisked off the flies with two fly-brushes : Yishnu, Brahma, and the 
other gods prostrated themselves, rose again, and sung praises to Shiva, 

32. 33. May he be victorious, the destroyer of sinful nature ; May 
he be victorious (and so on) they said. 

34. Shiva looked mercifully upon the gods, who praised him ; 
understood their desires from their looks ; honoured them ; was pleased 
with the devotion of the Saints, and thus shone in that meeting. 

35, This verse is quite the same with the last verse of the first 
chapter. 

* There are four kinds of eternal felicity— a, becoming like Shiva ; h, dwelling m 
theRame place with Shiva j c, being near him; d, being absorbed in him, wbich is 
called S&yujya. 

t Indra’s lady, t Their praises consisted in repeating these sentences. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ndrada^s Visits 

1. 0 tlioB, who hast poison in thy throat!* * * § ^ O thou of eight 
forms If 0 thou, who hast the splendid vriskahImX m thy Tehicle! 
O thou, who cuttedst the giants in pieces! 6 thou, who hast a charm- 
ing refuge on the top of Kailasa ! succour the people that are prostrate 
before thee. 

2. When Shiya was thus in glory, Pan^ati asked, saying, At the 
time you sent Nandi, and the other dmne spirits§ to the earth, you 
promised them to send your CMtkala\\ for teaching tatwa ; ought 
you not to fulfil that Then Shiva meditated in the midst of his 
heart-lotus on Chit-prana va.^ 

3. Then that Chit-pranava brightened, was horn with sis faces 
shining like millions of suns, took a divine form, and bowed. Shiva 
lifted up Shanmukh,** embraced him, put him on his thigh, and spoke 
to him : — 

4. Hear, O son, Nandi and his divine coinpanions have gone and 
been born as men on earth ; you must also go there and teach them the 
Shiva-tatwa, and the six places, and help them to obtain redemption/’ 
That son made obeisance to Shiva, and said 

5. 6, 7. *‘What is the reason of this ?” Shiva replied, there a 
mystery which thou dost not know ? Some time ago, when I held a 

* Because he swallowed the poison at the churning of the milk-sea. 

t The 0ve elements, sun and moon, an4 the mind, 

t A Sanskrit word, meaning a bull, which was transformed into Basava in 
Canarese. 

§ Became incarnate in Basava, and other Shalvas ; but they, it seems, were not 
able to establish Lingaitism without somebody more to help them. 

II That is the brightness (Kale) of your iutellect, as Heh, i.3. 

^ That is the mystic letter Om, as established in the intellect. 

This was the name of the child born by this self-contemplation of Shiva. 
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royal assembly, as I do now, Naracla entered and bowed. Nandi said 
said to him, * O chief of the Munis, explain to the Lord of the gods 
the business on which thou hast come here I* Narada looked at me and 
said: * O birthless one 1 according to your oi'der I have wandered through 
the worlds. In all the worlds Shiva- devotion is increasing ; in Bharata- 
Khanda'^ only, which is on the earth, sin prevails ; 

8. Truth is destroyed ; good rites have disappeared j Shiva-devo- 
tions are defiled; good dispositions are dried up; Shiva Puninas have 
become a dream ; good works have become, rare ; works of charity have 
vanished; the multitude of the kings of the earth are protectors of 
ignorance, unrighteousness, and wickedness. 

9 . The Jaina,f Buddha, and Charvaka religions prevailing there, 
princes and people are reviling the Shiva-religion ; calumniating the 
Linga, the Jangama, offerings, foot-w^ater,J sacred ashes, § and rudrilk- 
shisjli abusing people who worship Shiva, and becoming angry at seeing 
a Jangama. Listen, 0 birthless one! 

1 0 . Everywhere the entrances into Shiva-temples are shut up with 
stones ; Jangama convents have vanished ; presenting Jangamas with 
villages has passed any ; every place is full of Jaina-temples 5 all the 
people there are worshippers of Jina ; even the saints there aye Jaina 
saints ; if you search there is not a trace of Shiva there. 

11. Falsehood, injury, theft, murder, evil, envy, mischief, abuse, 
illusions, passions, unnatural vices, contentiousness, bad religions, 
faithlessness, obscene language, severity, calumny, destruction, quarrel, 
hypoci%, ilhnanie, great cruelty, injustice, these having increased, the 
earth, unable to hear them, is shaking. What shall I say ? 

12. Wives leave their husbands, husbands their wives ; Brahmans 
live with inferior castes, not caring for virtue ; the mean live in wealth, 
the pious, if there be any, in poverty, like the banana tree in a thorn- 
hush. 


This country. t Jains, who worship Jina. 

t In w'hich the feet of a priest have been washed, and which is believed to cleanse 
.from"Sins." ■■ , , , 

§ Made from eowdung, with which Shaivas smear their bodies, 

II Elwoearpus. 
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13. Tile worshippers of your blessed foot, O birtbless OTie! who 
liave not embraced this bad religion, and are not seen by tlie contro- 
versialists, are like tlie nine treasures that are hidden in the earth, 
like the sandal-tree in a thick hambu forest, like the rays of the sun 
on a cloudy day---the redeemed from sin there is one among ten 
millions. 

14- As creepers, withering in the burning heat sigh for rain ; as 
the lotus in the night sighs for the sun; as men afflicted with poverty 
wish for great prosperity, in like manner I have heard Shiva-ivorship- 
pers sigh, saying, This strange religion, when will it disappear ? our 
Shivar religion, when will it prevail 

15. I have come with great haste to tell you this ; all men, loving 
the sport of dying and of being born, are corrupted. Is there power to 
tell this ? Is there an object that God does not know ? O thou holder 
of the thread that makes the various forms of life play, this is the 
time to make clean all men* 

16. Therefore God ought to take the form of a Jangama, to go to 
the world of mortals, refute the false religion, show wonders to tlie ear 
and to the eye, glorify the blessing of foot-water from Jangamas, and 
making men worshippers of Shiva to save them* 

17. Save, rending the fetters of nature in man !’ As I considered 
whom I should send, Parvati said, * Mortals will become subject to 
nature, but tell me, whether the great ones who are in thy presence, 
will become subject, or whether they will continue to be in eternal 
felicity r 

18* ^Well,’ said I, Hhy words, O Parvati, have gladdened my 
heart ; even Vishnu, Brahma, and the other immortals are not free from 
the fetters of nature*^ ^And is there then a power," asked she, 
^ that can remove this laborious nature from all this people V " There 
is," I replied, " eternal felicity, the mystery of the six places." 

19, 20. ^0 God," prayed she, * thou art my physician, to heal the 

disease of sinful nature ; teach me the six places that give eternal 
felicity, and make me happy." ^0 God," said Nandishwara, well 
knowing the merciful love of her heart, ^ hear the prayer w^hich this 
great goddess has offered up to your lotus-foot, teaching us the six 
places." ^ ' 
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21,22. ^Art tliou a stranger?’ answered I, ^ tliou art tlie form 
of my benevolence, ob Nandisha! is there a mystery which thou dost 
not know?’ ' Hear my prayer/ contimied Nandisha to pray, ‘teach 
the six places to all the Shiva-host/ Then I understood his desire, 
resolved to send Nandi to establish Vira-Shiva^' on earth, and said ; — 

23, 24, 25. ‘ The sublime way of the six places is not to be obtained 

here in this body, O Nandisha ; unless you go to Bharata-khanda, 
take the form of a man, and practise the VIra-Shiva-rites, the six 
places are out of your reach.’ ‘ As parents give their children boiled 
milk to drink,’ said Nandisha, ‘ so if we, according to your command 
go there and practice the Shiva-rites, tell us, who shall teach us the 
six places V ‘ Pleased with your devotion,’ answered Shiva, ‘ I shall 
become a Jangama, and to teach you the six places the son of my 
Chitkala will come/ 

26, 27|28. ‘Hear, 0 Shiva,’ prayed Parvatl, ‘you know that no 
children are born from my womb ; now I have got a pretext for getting 
children ; grant that, when my Chitkala is horn on earth with Nan- 
disha, from the womb of that woman the son of thy knowledge may be 
born and teach the six places to Nandi, and to all the divine host.” 
‘ Be it so,’ replied Shiva. ‘ Narada has succeeded ; sinful nature will 
be removed from mortals by thee and Nandi. After you have been 
horn, I shall send the son of my knowledge.’ * Do you send ?’ asked 
Vrishabha. ‘We send, do believe, we shall not forsake you ; go, work 
miracles and walk in the VIra-Shaiva-way, that light may be sepa- 
rated from darkness, truth from lie, nectar from poison, virtue from 
sin,’ I said, and gave them permission to go. 

29, 30, 31, 32. Seven hundred and seventy of the innumerable 
divine host rose in company with a number of Rudra-virgins, took 
leave, were horn in the body of various men, and follow now their 
respective professions and walk in the VIra-Shaiva way. Among them, 
he who is entirely free from May4 became Allama; the counterpart 
of myself was horn as Siddharama ; Chanavireshvara as Madivala, the 
Rudra-virgin Mahadevi as Mahadeviakka. Hear the origin of 
Parvatl and Nandi ; — From the womb of MadambI, the wife of the 
Brahman Mddiraja, was born NagaMmbika, the Chitkala of Parvatl, 


* A superior grade of Sliivaite devotiou. 
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and as her brother was bom Nandi as BasaTa, , the prime minister of 
Bijjala, the king of Kalyana. He is called the face of the divine host, 
works miracles, entertains very liberally one lac and six thousand 
Jangamas, and wishes for thy coining. 

33, 34. Nandisha is the form of my piety ; Prabhu the form of my 
exemption from worldly passions, and thou art the form of mj know- 
ledge. Nagalambika is the form of Parvati ; from her womb thou 
shalt be born and become their priest, go. ‘ I am,’ said Shamnnhhi, 
^as thou placest me.’ Isliyara smiled, hid the form of his knowledge 
in his face, gave leave to the royal assembly, and went to the house of 
Nagalambika in Kalyana.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Birth of Chamahasam. 

L 0 tbou, who art ornamented with a piece of the friend of the 
water lilies ! 0 thou fire for the forest of the giants ! O thou, who hast 
three eyes, full of the light of the moon and sun ! 0 tbou, whose foot 

is praised by him who rides on an elephant ! O tbou moon for the 
water-lily eyes of Parvati ! Illuminate the water-lily of the heart of thy 
worshippers. 

2 — 5. Nagalambika worshipped the guru, linga, Jangama, ate of the 
offering aud lay on her bed. meditating on Shiva. Then Ishvara merci- 
fully waked her, and said, “ Take this blessing !” After she had taken it, 
she offered it to the Linga, and tasted it herself, Shiva took ofiPhis dis- 
guise, and shining with five faces, ten arms, fifteen eyes, a splendid 
serpent ornament, the trident and drum wrapped in a tiger-skin, in the 
company of Piirvati, he said to that woman, Ho not doubt, I shall tell 
you a great wonder : from the blessing of this mj Chitkala, Shanmukhi, 
who is to he worshipped on earth, the man of innumerable wonders 
will be born in thy womb. The son of thy womb will establish the 
Vira-Shaiva way, destroy the Jaina, Bauddha, and Charvaka religions, 
and give felicity to Basava and the other Shalvas, by teaching them 
the six places. Without delay,” he added, make known the news of 
this birth to all the host,” and disappeared. 
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6 — 10. In tlie meantime NagaMmblka opened her eyes, and when 
she did not see Ishvara’s form in her house, she reflected, saying^ 
Though a dream, it does not look like a dream ; it was a real vision ; 
the juice of astonishment overflows in my heart ; Shiva’s form glitters 
in my memory, wonderful!” Now the morning cocks crew ; the east 
became red ; darkness fled; a cool breeze sprang up ; the black bee 
sung ; the water-lily shrunk ; the lotus opened and smiled, and the lord 
of the day rose, so that one might say: '^he gives a hundred-fold light, 
because the Vira-Shaiva religion has made its appearance on earth.” 
Then she went to Basava’s house and related to him and many Lin- 
gaites the great event of the last night. Ail rejoiced at this news. 
The creeper of their joy grew ; the Shiva-religion rose and trampled 
under foot the false religion. This tatva-treasure was in the womb of 
Nagalambika like the gem in the milk-sea, like the moon veiled in an 
autumnal cloud, like redemption in the guru-instruction, like the splen- 
dour hidden in the stone of the desert ; like the fragrance in the bud 
of the Kalpavidksha. 

11 — 15- The signs of pregnancy are described. 

1 6, 1 7, 1 8. After Nagalambika had been for some days in this state, 
the intelligence of it came to the ears of the people of the town. 
“Nagalambika, the vestal, the elder sister ofBasava, is pregnant; 
wonderful 1” the people whispered from house to house, on the bank of 
the river, in the streets- The virtuous said: “she is a prophetess;” 
the middling people wondered ; the mean scoffed. The king of the 
calumniators' having heard it, went to the lord of the earth, Bijjala, 
and communicated this news to him. The king, knowing him to be a 
liar, would not believe him at first. “ I am afraid to make many 
words,” continued the calumniator ; “ by thy foot-lotus ! now is the 
time to examine truth and falsehood. Basava and the pregnant woman 
are at home, if you go there, you may have ocular proof.” 

19 — 23. Bijjala was astonished, and went in company of all his 
ministers to Basava’ s house, who, on seeing his master, rose and seated 
him on a splendid throne, and said smilingly : “ 0 King, there are no 
princes who can resist the point of thy spear ; thy words are not dis- 
obeyed; the prosperity of the earth is not impaired; there is no dis- 
agreement between elder and younger brothers; the treasury is full, 
and there no second army like thine ; wherefore hast thou come to 
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• Biy koBse 0 Basava, thou treasure of iionoarj lord 'of tlie ariiij ! 
as long as thou art my minister there is no lack of prosperity/' replied 
the King, and seeing Nagalambika he asked her: ‘VHow hast thou 
become pregnant?" ‘‘By the nectar-hlessing of Shiva’s Chitkala/’ 
answered she, "'But all Shiva-worshippers are partakers of that 
blessing/' answered again the King, "and yet they have neither seen 
nor heard such a thing. If it is so, well/' continued the King, after she 
had repeated her former answer, and protested that she did not tell lies, 
" but only if the child itself tells ns this, we shall consider it as true." 
Then issued from the midst of her womb a worel, that was heard by 
all the people, and that hlled all the points of the compass ; — 

24— -27. Stop, stop, 0 King ! even if the sky descends to the earth 
and the surface of the earth unable to keep its place takes possession 
of the infernal regions, Shiva worshippers cannot lie. I am not a child 
composed of blood and seed, but the Chitkaia of Shiva." At these 
words the King was amazed. " I have heard that Shiva, being asked, 
has uttered no answer, but the son of this womb has spoken without 
being asked. To get evidence from the senses is a fine rule. Can it be 
true that the Chitkaia of the eternal Shiva is born in blood and flesh 
from the human body that is not eternal ?" To this question of the 
King she answered: — "It is possible; is Shiva's form in unclean 
blood and flesh ? in my womb there is nothing of their "I 

have no ocular proof," said the King, " why this vain talk to me 

28,29. " I shall give ocular proof/’ said she, and tore her womb 

open with the nails, and lo ! a boy, shining with the splendour of 
.millions of suns, besmeared with ashes, ornamented with earrings, with 
matted hair, having the Liiiga in the midst of a garland of dhine 
flowers, smiling : he caused the assembly to dive into the ocean of 
wonder. The divine drums sounded ; the gods, pleased, showered down 
a multitude of flowers ; the ocean of piety covered the assembly ; Basava 
fainted for joy, and the King, filled with fear and devotion, prostrated 
himself and implored mercy, 

30, 31, "I have heard,'' he said, " that Shuka-Miirii and others 
have torn open their bellies,* now I have seen it, O form of knowledge 1 
ignorant of thy being, I have committed the crime of calumniating thee ; 
having abused the Shiva-saint, I have committed the crime against 
worshippers; denying Shiva's word I have committed the crime 

» That is, of the sinful bodily nature of men. 

1 6 r a ^ 
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against god ; causing lier to tear open tlie womb I iiaTe committed 
tbo crime against a woman ; and from ignorance I liare committed tlie 
crime against the spirit. Save me, who am gtiilty of these live crimes 
32 — 35. While all present praised Shiva, Nj'galamhika took the 
child on the palm of her hand, and blew a mnltitiide of doubts into the 
assembly: who shall see the glory of Shiva?'’ The weight of the 
earth, the burden of the great serpent, of the tortoise and the elephants 
of the compass, became light ; all trees, that had been cut off and 
were withered, budded ; everywhere barren cows gave much milk ; from 
the stones of the desert oozed water ; fruits, cut off, became new fruits ; 
the stone-images of the Shiva temples walked and danced wonderfully 
the Jainas. lost .their courage'; Yama was terrified ; Cupid concealed 
himself ; ignorance was destroyed ; pride decreased ; Maya grew pale ; 
envy disappeared, WHiat became of the six enemies ? premature death 
was removed ; Mari lost her hold on men ; sin disappeared, as soon 
as' he, who is ' the form of redemption, was iiicarmite o'li ea,.rth, ' 


CHAPTER V. 

The Frocessiou and hiitkttwn of CkanuaLasara. 

i. Virupaksha, the Kalpa-tree, wRose fingers are the buds ; whose 
arms, the branches ; whose throat, bhick with, poison, the black bees 
whose white teeth the bunch of fiowers ; whose matted hair (the 
divine river), the multitude of the ilower-honey ; the dust in whose 
matted hair the dust of dowers ; who is the refuge of bees, cuckoos, 
and parrots, h e» serpents, men, and gods, saves those who arc 
prostated before him. 

2 — 4. When Bijjala called Basava and commanded him to decorate 
the town, the decoration had already begun. The decorations were 
such, that one might say : — Tell, arc these the chariots of the Cods 
who have come to see this festivity ? or is there the multitude of palan- 
quins that have come to carry the multitude of Shiva- worshippers 
in this town to S%ujya f” 

5 — 8. The King ordered his palanquin to be brought ; put the son 
of N^alambM in it ordered the army, tlie people of the town, and 
his ministers, and all the dancing women of the town to be called ; the 
soiiEd of various music filled all the points of the compass, and the 
■ King himself fallowed, the procession on foot, ' ' 
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9 — i3» The women of the town came, saying one to the other 

What iniisic, sister I Did you not hear the wonder regarding Channa- 
basaTaf’ They came, and their eyes shot the arrows of Cupid ; their 
faces surpassed the moon ; the smiiing was lihe the moonliglit ; the 
splendour of the ornaments despised the lightning ; the rings on their 
feet tinkled ; they appeared to the eye like images made of new gold. 

There came ' one woman not following the adricfe of 
her friends : — “ Thon ouglitest not to go, leaving thy husband and 
■without arranging her ornaments, scratching a way for herself tlirouglii 
the people she looked with great eyes on that soiu The palanquin, 
decorated with hlue^ green ^ and red pearls^ appeared like a clear lake, 
like a forest, like a lotus, and like the moonliglit. The twiukling, 
wandering, fixed, and pleased looks of the women were the fishes, tlie 
antelope, the black bee, and the Chakora-bird, The women, who %vere 
not inferior even to the goddesses, waved their censers of pearls, 
pronounced a benediction, and sprinkled grains of raw rice. The King 
gave to these w^omen many presents of gold and ornaments, and 
pleased people of different castes by many gifts. After he had thus 
finished this festivity, be went with Basava to his house, placed many 
presents before that son, bowed to him and went to his palace. In. 
the meantime the sun set behind' the ■w^estern mountain j the darkness 
of night appeared, the lamps were lighted, the sounds of the music of 
the Chakora-bird, the sea, and of the temples increased. Then 
Basava performed Jangama- worship, and sat down to dinner with al! 
the Lingaites. After dinner he dismissed them, having given them 
many presents. 

22 — 25. ‘When Nilgalamhika, with her^son at her side, was sleeping, 
I%ha with Pdrvati and many Kudra-virgins came from Kailiisa to 
their sleeping-room, and saw their son, who' was very beautiful, like the 
full moon near the nectar sea, like a swan in a clear lotus lake. At 
that time I^sha put five water-vessels on the ground, and by the triple 
initiation he established the three lingas,"^ in the triple boclj,t and 
because he ^ was more beautiful than Basava in many respects, he called 
him Channa- Basava,’’ ie. beautiful Basava. 


* BMva-ninga, L e, Paramatma, God ; PranaAluga, L e, mind ; Iilita-linga, i 
tlio linga made of stone, wbielitiie Lingaits tie to their seeks. 

f The coarse bo^y; the subtile body the cause. body, i e. the Eiovirsg cause of the 
preceding two. . , ■ ■ ; 
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26 — 31. Sliiva and Parvati played with the child ; Famti suckled, 

kissed, praised, blessed him, and rocked the gokhcradle ; the Eudra- 
Tirgins smeared the black of the lamps on their foreheads, blew with 
■:i their months,* placed him in the cradle, saying, *®Thoii gem of 

babies,’^ and sung over him : — Jo, Jo, thou friend of the lotus of the 
; hearts of all Liiigaits, thou ship on the ocean of sinful nature in the 

worshippers.” Parvati then gave her hand to Nagahirnbika, and com- 
; mandecl her to take care of the child. In the meantime the cocks 

crew, as if to announce to the earth -what Shiva and Parvati had per- 
formed; a cool breeze showed its head, and the multitude of the black 
bees a^vakened the sun. Shiva and Parvati returned to Kaihisa. 
p 32—40, 44. Nagalarnbika rose and seeing the splendid water-vessels 

and the gold-cradle, she was convinced of the reality of the vision, 
j * went to Easava, and informed him of the child’s initiation. Ghanna- 

! Basava’s whole appearance, his splendid ornaments, his playing, 

i indicated, as it were, his divine origin, and his future greatness and 

importance. The knowledge of all the Slnistras and great learning 
;i came of themselves to him, bowed and worshipped his foot. His large 

j eyes surpassed the expansion of the lotus and the water lilies ; his 

brows puiiisbcd the bow of Cupid ; his face despised the mirror ; his 
long arms surpassed the trunk of the elephant ; and his legs annihilated 
the glory of the plantain-tree. 

45 — 52, 65. Easava gave him many servants, and ordered an architect 
to build a new palace for him- The bathing-room, the cookiiig-roomy 
the dining-room, the private-room, the dancing-room, the dressing- 
room, the stables for the horses and elephants, the drawing-room, the 
singing.room, the sleeping-room, the treasury, the store-houses, the 
granary, the outhouses for the servants, the hue trees and creepers, 
the artificial tanks and hills of the pleasure-garden ; the molten images 
on the towers over the gates ; the various pictures on the walls ; the 
six gates full of gold ; the cloud-touching upper storied-houses. ^^Neither 
the palaces on earth, nor in Heaven, nor in hell can be compared with 
this palace so said all the people. Easava was much pleased with 
it, and gave the architect many presents ; then he placed Ms nephew 
in it. Channa-Basava appointed six doorkeepers at the six gates of 
his palaceTwEo^mfe initiated into the mystery of the six places. He 
received twelve thousand Jangamas into his house, and entertained 
them sumptuously day after day. 

To prevent the effects of evil looks. 
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CHAPTER ¥1. 

Chmma-Basava instructs Basava in the Prdm Linga^ and worhs 
the miracle of quenching a fire. 

i — !?• On a morning Basava, followed by many Lingaits, paid a 
to Channa-Basava, and asked Mm to explain to him the sk 
places. there light to an eye without a pupil,” replied Chamia- 
Basava, is there Shiva-worship without the initiation of the priest T 
Take out your linga and commence Shiva-worship/^ Ilara 1” ex- 
claimed Basava, ** I know that the priest instructs the disciple, but does 
the disciple instruct the priest ? You are not a mere man ; I am 
afraid to initiate you.” Whereupon Channa-Basava took out his 
linga, put it on his hand, and said ; “ It is impossible to examine the 

properties of the linga, to give it again to me, this is iniiiation. The 
sk places are not understood by mere words, but hy worshipping the 
Pranadinga, as you worship the Ishta-iinga, and by directing all your 
attention to that linga.” “To this happy day,” said Basava, “I per- 
formed mere outward worship, and my days have passed in vain.” 
Channa-Basava explained then the Prana-linga and the six places, 
and told in a few words the story of Antmishafi who, staring at the 
linga Vrishabha had given him, was buried in true happiness, and 
received a visit from Allama-Prahhu-'f “This Allama-Prabhii wil| 
soon come to see you,” continued he, “ you ought not lodge the 
Jangamas in your house, but build separate houses for them, and then 
invite them to dinner, and give them what they desire*” Basava, much 
pleased, returned to his house, and Channa-Basava built convents for 
ninety-six thousand Jangamas and placed them in them. 

18 — 20. When the Jangamas were ordered to put up in those con- 
vents, some of them refused ; he then set fire to their dwelling, and 
the Jangamas seeing it, rose, fell, broke their arms and legs, and fled in 
confusion. Three among them, united with the linga, said to each 
other: “look here, the fire rises.” “Where?” “Lie down!” So 
these three did not rise. Channa-Basava then quenched the fire, called 
the Jangamas who had fled, and those three, and commanded the house 
to he as at first, and io ! it was unhurt by the fire. 

A Lingaite-saint, who had made the vow not to eat before seeiog the linga. 
The literal meaning of the name is, “ he who does not wink/' 
t An incarnation of Bhiva. 
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21 — 2G, 27* A certain dmae Jangania came to see tlie piety and 
miracles of Basava* When entering the splendid palace he was grieved 
to hear that it was not time now. He returned and put up in the 
temple of Tripuranhaka.^ With him the life of Basava had gone. At 
that time the King seat a messenger to call Basava. The doorkeepers, 
saying, Why does he sleep so long ? ’’ went to awake him ; but found 
that there was no breath in his body, and all wept and cried. The 
royal messenger returned and informed his master of Basava's death* 
who then went on foot to Basava’s palace, and with the multitude of the 
Jangamas, being much grieved, asked Channa-Basava (who, when still 
in his house, bad become acquainted with the whole by mental intui» 
tion, and had therefore come) : Why this strange death to Basava 
He explained the reason of Basava’s death and ordered one door- 
keeper to call that Jangama, with whom the life of Basava had gone. 
What shall I say? When he came to the palace breath played again in 
the nose, the pulse heat, and the body of Basava became again alive. 
As soon as that Jangama stood before the body, Basava rose and 
bowed. The King praised Channa-Basava, and went home- 

28 — 30. Hear, O Basava,*’' said Channa-Basava, ‘'I shall tell you 

the stories of those who have devoted their life to the Linga and the 
Jaiigains : — 

Lingiama, a bo}^ lost the linga tied to his neck when playing. His 
mother, seeing him, asked, ^ Linganna, where is thy linga V At this 
€|uestion life disappeared from his body. His parents and relations 
wept. But his younger bi’other saw that linga, brought it and tied 
it to his neck. Instantly Linganna’s life returned. Chikka Linganna 
reproached him, saying : ^ Hear, 0 elder brother I this is not the way 
of those who have devoted themselves to the Pranadinga.* Their 
priest heard this word, and joyfully that very night, when Chikka* 
Linganna was sleeping, he came, took the linga from his neck, rose at 
dawn, and went to gather Bowers. The parents, seeing their Chikka- 
Linganna lifeless, made lamentations ; but their priest came, and as 
soon as he had tied the linga to the hoy’s neck, life returned. 

31, 32. Satyama, a Jangam, had only laid aside his Hnga for a 
few moments ; we (Channa-Basava) heard it, and got his linga by 
stealth. Immediately his life disappeared ; and also his concubine^ 
seeing this, lost her life. But on tying it to his neck again life returned, 
and then his concubine also became again alive. 

33, 3'4 The King Marama and his Queen had laid aside fheir 
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liiigaSs and on taking them up again misplaced them : therefore botli 
of them became breathless. Their maid-seiTarit, who had gone to 
bring water, hearing this, also died. We heard it, and when we placed 
the liiigas aright, life returned to the King, his Queen, and the maid- 
: serf ant, ■ 

35 *~“ 37 * Ghattrwala-d6m tied his linga to bis foot and thus walked. 
The Jangamas took that linga away from him. But then lie tied a 
large ball to his neck and stood in the gate of the town, so that the 
people were obliged to stop* When the linga ivas again gireii to him 
he hid that ball in the linga* Gliattiwala is one who has dei’oted his 
life to the linga ; that maid-servant and that concubine have devoted 
their lives to the Jangams (z. e. they cannot live without the fellowship 
of Jangams) ; that Satyaniia and Maranna with his wife are possessed 
of the Frana-linga (i. e» they consider these tw'O to be identical). Bid 
they give up their lives like you?” (i had the Jangam, who had 
come to thy palace, died, thou wouldst have been right in giving up 
thy life ; but as he was only angry at being sent back, instead of 
dying, thou oughtest to have called him). Thus Chamia-Basava re- 
proached Basava, and went back to his house. 

38 — 40. Channa-Basava was Shiva ; Basava Yrisliabha ; that Bijjala 
the doorkeeper ; Kalyaiia Kailasa ; Shiva-worshippers, the Shiva-host ; 
the people there were all pious* Falsehood, theft, fornication, injustice, 
malice, bad fame, deceit, calumny, bad habits, impiety, unrighteousnes, 
enmity, ingratitude, envy, noise, mischief, indiscretion ; these do not 
stir in the empire in which Channa-Basava lives. But greatness, 
learning, profound thoughts, devotion to priests, splendour, prosperity^ 
happiness, righteousness, cleverness, liberality, beneficence, discretion, 
love, wealth ; these are in abundance there. 

41 " — 45 . Stammering is only to be found there in boys ; fetters are 
there only as far as there are garlands ; hardness, is only in games ; the 
word Mil” ^ occurs only in the game of dice. The word **scize”t 
is only used of the she-elephant ; the word driuk'^f is only used of the 
bad of a creeper ; the word strike ”t only of the liuntiiig-ciiclgels ; the 
word ** calumniate only of old cloth ; the W'ord perish only of 
the iower-eater* 

46 — 59. SMva-saints from different countries came to see these great 
men, Basava and Channa-Basava, and the town was splendidly decorated. 

• Means fo vaaqiiish. 

t Tlie words in Casarcse for ‘'seize,” &:c., liave a double meaning; fliey mcaii 
also— a slie-elepbaot ; 3, a bud ; 4, a cudgel ; 5, old ; 6, tbe black bee, wliich Is in 
poetry also called liower-eater.” 
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CHAPTERS VII. AND VIIL 

Mancitama calumniates Channa-Basma before the King; CJiama- 
Basava explains to the King the groper %oay of governing his Empire. 

i — 30. The King, that fire to the ocean of hostile kings, shone in 
a royal assembly like the rising sun. Manchanna, the head of the 
calumniators, approached the throne, covered his mouth with his hand, 
put his face to the ear of the King, and said : Hear, O God ; the town 
is full of Shaivas ; by your foot-lotus, Channa-Basava has been ordain- 
ed, and he will soon get the whole country into his power ; it is just 
that an inquiry should be made into this matter.’’ The King sent for 
Channa-Basava, and tried to elicit what was in his mind. Channa- 
Basava replied to the King : “ Why, 0 King, is thy mind changed ? 
speak out, hide nothing from me, why this confusion Your uncle/’ 
answered the King, gives away the money of the treasury to the 
Jangamas. Everywhere you see convents of the Jangamas; every- 
where they plunder, everywhere they live in fornication and commit 
adultery ; there is no theft committed except by Jangamas.” ‘‘Theft 
and adultery cannot find a place among Lingaits ; as long as Easava 
is here, Kali * is unable to find a place,” said Channa-Basava, “ this 
is calumny.” 

1 — 23. Channa-Basava said to the King: “As. clouds cover the 
disk of the sun, as blackness the mirror, so vice surrounds Kings* To 
remove it I shall explain the duties of Kings : crooked conduct, two 
tongues, covetousness, sensuality, and anger that devours the lives of 
others, congenialness of Kings to serpents : this is not right. Mis- 
chief will happen to the empire of a King who believes that the words 
of calumniators are an ornament to his ears, that their way is a sun to 
his heart-lotus, that they are his best friends ; his wealth will vanish like 
a flower in the sky ; therefore Kings never ought to hear a calumny. 
As the lotus is spoiled by the drops of a cold dew, as milk by an 
acid substance, as a cluster of clouds by the storm : so, hear O King, 
an empire will be ruined by mischief-makers. A King ought to dis- 
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regard the wicked when he sees them. It is unbecoming for a good 
man to extol before others the favour he has conferred on ■ others, and 
to speak of the iinkindness of others against him ; but it is right for 
him that he should speak about the unkindiiess he has shown to others, 
and about the kindness he has received from others. To discharge : Ms 
duty without interruption ; to protect the virtuous ; to remove erery 
obstacle to the exercise of pure virtue ; to disregard the unjust ; to 
practice the duties of caste : this is the mystery of the virtue of a king. 
"Wealth, acquired by unjust means, will at last disappear by hostile lungs. 
If one does not distress his subjects from the desire of becoming rich ; 
if he does not envy the wealthy seeing their property; if, for the 
accumulation of wealth, he takes only one part and leaves live parts to 
the farmer, his riches will increase and he will become o Kubera in 
Heaven. Truth is now the life of royalty ; if this is wanting, a king, 
though he lives, is only a corpse- The duty of a king now is to pro- 
tect those who sought his protection, to vanquish ins enemies, to give 
them that ask : a king, who does not practise this, who bawls in tlie 
office, but, seeing a disturbance, is confounded, flies to the mouutaios, 
and opens his mouth, is he a king? he is only a puppet-king. Among 
the/oi/r methods of carrying on a government, Suma, i>e> conciliation, 
is the best ; the remaining three, Dana, e. giving presents, BMda, k e- 
creating dissention, Danda, u e. punishment, are inferior, and a king, 
who does not know this, 1s a very inferior man- How mighty and wise 
a king may he, he should have no mercy on those he has vanquished. 
When speaking with hostile kings; when mounting elephants and 
horses in war ; when playing with women ; when bathing ; rvlien lying 
down at dinner ; when celebrating nuptials and other festivities ; 
kings ought to be very cautious. A king who strikes the seven pas- 
sions* on the head ; who prevents falsehood from setting its foot on 
the face of the earth ; who removes theft, adultery, and persecution ; 
he will be happy in this world and in the world to come. A righteous 
king must reverence the elders, God, and the priests ; he must iiave 
faith in the places of pilgrimage; lie must be kind towards his ser- 
vants, and place confidence in his friends. Will Lakshmif be pro- 


*• TanUi i <?. to care too mucli about the body; Mnna^ i. e. libidinous 
Dhmo^y i, e, n mind set on riches ; Rcfjya, i. e. the desire of gettiijg a fame and 
disimctlon ; FWwe, i e. the desire of getting every thing; lltmha^ i e. t-bo 
desire of having friends and children ; i e. the desire of becoming ii.^erul 

to others. 

t The personification of wealth. 

17 ras 
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pitions to a king, wlio liauglitily despises tlie advice of Iiis niinisfers, 
who does not pay liis servants nor bestow the seven royal iavoiirs,'‘‘ 
but who lives in fornication ? As by the rain the plants, by the fra- 
grance of the flowers the black bees, by the rays of the moon the Clia- 
kora-birds, by pious kings empires, by friends hunting, thrive ; as by 
good sons happiness in this world and in the 'world to come is obtained, 
so by a good minister a king will obtain wealth. Thy commander- 
in-chief, Basava, is such a good minister ; he is like the bright 
lunar fortnight.’^ When Channa-Basavahad thus finished, the darkness 
of doubt disappeared ; the golden sunshine of discretion spread and 
the lotus of the royal face opened. The King dismissed bis teacher with 
great honour, and gave him many presents. 


CHAPTERS IX. AND X. 

The King with some attendants loalks tJirongh the town of Kalywia 
in a moonlight nights 

0 Lord of Pampii, who art laughing at the simplicity of Shan- 
mnkba, because be admired the wonderful form of Parvati, upon whose 
breast 'were 54 faces and 108 eyes, succour ns ! 

In the meantime the disc of the sun glowed on the top of the 
western mountain, so that one might have asked : Is this a large 
spark from the seafire ? is this the new splendid jewel which the Lady 
of the Regent of the West has put on her forehead? Is this the ruby- 
mirror, which the Lady of the Westf holds, playing? The sun, de- 
prived of his rays, arrived naked, at the western moufitain, so that 
you might have asked ; Tell me, is it possible, that the great Spirit, 
the Sun, can still retain his splendonr, after he has unblushinglj courted 
tbe wife of the Regent of tbe West, after be lias scorched the 
water-lilies, diminished the flood of the ocean, pained the summits of 
the mountains and afflicted the birds by his glowing rays V" The West 
became red, as if red water had been sprinkled, wben tbe great Spirit 
being tired of bis connection with tbe lotus, who could not be a good 
wife, after having desired his embraces in broad daylight, was 
married to the Goddess of the evening ; the Sun went down into the 
sea with the evening, as if to take his new wife to a retired place* 


Money, corn, Imbitation, lantl, raiment, jewels, conveyance, 
t Tiic West is represcntetl as a Lady. 
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Tile world: was tired ; tlie Chalcora-birds and tiie. lotus flowers were, 
languid the joj of the water-lilies increased, and the ' host- of the. stars 
■rose. The stars glittered, so that one might have a.slvec! : ha.,s 

the sky put on eyes innumerable ? are these 'the torches which the Gods' 
and the liegents of the compass hold in their hands ? ” In the houses , 
the lights gleamed, so that you, might have asked:. ^'Has. a beadle 
gone after the Sun and made him prisoner? does the.Mooii, uiiahIe to 
face it openly, lie in wait for the purpose of attacking the darkiiess by 
surprise ?’’ , Bad women said : May the sea-m.onster devour the Sun,, 
just now sunk down in the western sea ; may the giant eat up 

the rising Moon, and darkness last for ever!’’ 

The orb of the Moon appeared in full beauty in the East, and its 
light glittered, so that 5mu might have asked: “^Are these the cool 
rays which rose when the Sun, in order to he united with the Night, 
appeared in the form of the Moon ? Is this the smile of Sarasvati ? 
Is this the current of the Ganga, flowing down from the head of Shiva ? 
Are these the drops of light, which, as from an autiimaal cloud, drizzle 
dovrn upon the earth ? Is this the foam of the milky sea?” Where is 
a poet who can describe the moonlight, when the mountains glitter like 
silver, wdieii the birds shine like swans? It appeared as if Brahma had 
made the whole earth of silver, as if the Tnundane egg were a crystal- 
vase filled with pearls, and the Moon the cover for it* 

When the Lord of the earth saw the IMoon rise, the desire rose in 
him to walk about in the town. With four companions, a NagariJmt 
i- e, a man of urbane manners and fine appearance ; a i* c* a man 

of gallant but dissolute manners ; a Fittavardlmm.i^ c. a man of great 
cleverness and experience; and a Vid&shaktf, i- e. a scoifer and frivolous 
man, he set out and came to the flower -market in the street of harlots. 
There a soft breeze wafted the sweet odours of the flowers towards 
them, and show^ed them, as it were, like fiow^er- women, the various 
flowers. The N/igarika saw a woman, whose face and smell w^ere like 
the lotus ; who had antelope-eyes, a cuckoo-voice, black hair, a gait like 
the swan, a nose like the flower of the oil-seed, round lips and a pre- 
possessing appearance ; who, chaste and reserved, clad in w’hite, did 
not cross the tiireslihold of her house. This woman was a Fadmim. 
Then Fittavardkana |)omted at a woman, called ChitrbiiF b one 
who has eyes like the lotus, a moon-face, a honey-smell, a voice resom- 

Who Ls saifl to endeavour at various times to swallow np the sun and jnooii- 
a,m! tlitu’efovp to be the author of eclipses. 
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Wing that of the Chakora 'bird, a gait like the elephant; neck like a 
conch, and curled hair ; who is fond of, pleasure and singing'; who is 
ta!! and dressed in coloured garments. The Fitia showed among the 
crowd a woman, standing before the door of her house, who was tall, 
had long eves, and an inconstant mind, a hollow voice, lips like the 
hraiiches of the mango-tree ; who was a hypocrite, had a lime-smell ; 
who was angry, food of company ; who walked quickly, and was clad 
in red. Such a woman is called a ShankMrd,^^ : The Fidmliaku 
pointed at a woman, called Hastinij^^ i. & woman who has red 
hair, a quaking, not sonorous voice ; who is stout ; who has blinking 
eyes, and no discretion; who is fond of vice and of drinking; who 
has a smell like that of the elephant. Into these four classes all 
women are divided. In the same way men are divided into four classes ; 
1, Ndgariha ” is an elegant, honest, and educated man, correspond- 
ing to Padmiiii ” among the women ; 2, Pitiamrdhana ” is a 
man of business corresponding to 3, “ Fitta^' is gallant ; 

4, Fidushakad’ is a mean scoffer, corresponding to Bastinid' 
as Fiilri' corresponds to SkankhiniP Further on they met a 
woman exercising a petticoat- government over her husband ; there one 
complaining of the faithlessness of her lover. At last they heard one 
v;oman thus complain of herself ; “ Though I say : * I will not go to 

himh yet the desire does not leave me, but it carries me away ; if I say ; 
^ Though I go, I will not see him,’ my eyes do not rest ; if I say 
‘ Though I see him, I will not smile,’ the smile on my lips will not go ; 
if I say * Though I smile, I will not speak to him,’ the tongue will 
not hear ; if I say * Though I speak, I will not approach him,’ iny 
body does not obey me. Why this ?” On seeing all the scandals in 
tJiat quarter of the town, they exclaimed, *^Will Manmatha cease 
to elude men?” In the meantime the cocks of the morning crew, 
and it was as if you had heard the tinkle of the rings on the foot of 
the Lady of the night dying at the approach of the Lord of the day 
(the sun). The morning-breeze awoke the black bees to their meal, 
announced to the lotus-dowers the approach of their friend, and excited 
much pain in the waterlilies. When the sun rose, the disc of the 
moon shone on the evening-mountain, pale, so that one might ask : 

Tell me, is that a young swan grown pale, because it was grieved 
in his heart that the milk of the cool moon-light, which it drank in, 
was dried up ?” At sunrise the King with his companions arrived 
again in the palace. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Frahhu^s and Siddkaramd s visit to Kalyina. 

Prablitt set out witk Siddliarama from Solapura for Kalynua to see 
tkere Basava and Channa-Basava. The country tli rough wliicli they 
passeci was beautifuL There were no lakes without lotiis-fiowers and 
water-lilies ; no mango-trees without fruits ; no black bees without 
heart- refreshing song. There shone to the eye the rice-fields, the 
palms bowing their heads under the weight of the ears, so that one 
might have asked: Tell me, did they bow their heads out of shame 
saying : ‘ we suffer our heads to he cut off, we shall neTer escape this 
disgrace V Or did they piously how to the goddess of the Earth, who, 
not minding her troubles, daily nourishes them? ” There shone to 
the eye the green sugarcane, to show, as it were, its greatness, 
saying : People cut us in pieces, bruise us in the mill, take the juice 

from us, boil us, and thus we become sugar ; like good people, who will 
not give up their good qualities whatever you do with them ; ^ve have 
beaten in the form of a how the enemies of our Lord.” * 

The travellers stopped, captivated by the beauty of the country. 
The chouldries were well stored with rice, milk, buttermilk, and 
curds. Travellers stayed in the water-sheds beyond the usual time, 
pretending great exhaustion, but in fact captivated by the beautiful 
damsels who poured out water to them. Near the town was a splendid 
grove, at the Inxuriancy of which the sun was, as it were, angry and 
deprived it of his rays. As the ocean the Jambu-island, so a ditch 
filled with water surrounded the golden palace. The towm had 300 
pearl-gates, and 220 Moon and Sun-streets, f and an immense crowd of 
people thronged in its thoroughfares. The travellers passed through 
the large bazaar. xAraong other things the shops in which doth , was 
sold shone, as if they would say ; We protect every body from cold ; 
where on earth is one like us, watching over the shame of men and 
women ?” At last they saw the royal palace, the face, as it were, of the 
town, where dwelled the King, another Manmatha, and full of joy they 


Manmatha, 'whose M 

t Moon-streets from north to-south ; Sun-streets from east to west. 
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arrived at Basava’s palace, the mother-house of pure religion, Basava 
committed the fault of calling them in by one of Ills servants, as he 
himself ought to have gone to call them. Therefore Prablni refused 
to go in* Chann a- Basava became aware of this oversight, and averted 
the sad consequences that would have arisen from it, by calling them 
in, seating them, and paying them the usual attention such high 
guests may expect in the houses of their disciples ; namely, an offer- 
ing is first made to them, then their feet are washed, and at last water 
is given them to rinse their mouths* 


GHAPTEE XIL 

The first creation, and its destritcHon hy MaMshvara* 

Prahhu went with Basava to the palace of Channa-Basava. They 
were seated in a hall outside the house. Prabbu expressed his surprise, 
that they had not been called inside the palace. To which Channa- 
Basava : None will be admitted into the interior of my dwelling 

who does not know the rite of the six places. That Siddhanima has 
not the Ishta-linga on his body. No devout Lingait will admit such 
meu.” Siddharama, hearing these words, said : I am a Prana-lingi, 

what use have I of the Ishta-linga.’’ This is only a fancy,” replied 
Channa-Basava, after one has put on the three bodies, he ought to 
have the three lingas also.” Yes,” said Siddharama, those who have 
the three bodies ought to have the three lingas. But I have not the 
three bodies, I have only one body, and this is the altar upon wdiicli 
the linga, he. life, is placed.” xA man who has not the Ishta-linga,” 
rejoined Channa-Basava, onl}^ a Shaiva, but not a Yira-Shniva.”^ 
But from the Shaiva-rite,” said Siddharama, originated the 
Yira-Shaiva.” To which Channa-Basava ; The creation according to 
the account of the Shaivas and the establishment of this sect is very 
different from the Yira-Sbaiva persuasion.” Teach me then, Channa- 
Basava,” asked Siddharama, ** the Shaiva-religion !” 

Parasliiva,” commenced Channa-Basava, "'exalted above all change, 
was void of everything ; as the most excellent substance, as the high- 

The modern Lingaits, who wear the lin^ya as distinct from the other sects, who 
also w'orship Shiva. The differences between Shaiva and Vira-Sliazva is very often 
compared by the Lingaits to that between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
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cst radiance^ as tlie supreme happiness, as tlie first cause, as tlie 
supreme Lord, as Parabralinia, without a body, as the Eternal, lie was 
buried in true felicity. ’When Parashiva directed bis will towards ac- 
tivity, the power of will originated ; from this power arose the great 
linga^ and from this linga tiie supreme poioer ; from these two beiiigvS 
ivere born Sadd-Shiva, and his consort Adisliakti (i> e. the first power); 
from them Ishvara and his wife IcIiJidshakti {i. c. the powder of de- 
sire) originated, and from these two beings came Malteshmra and 
Sajndnashakti ( c. the power of knowledge). This 3Jakeskrara be- 
came the first Creator. Maheshvara (z*. e. the grand Lord, took the 
form of VirM, z* e. the Eesplendent, from the root " raj,’ to shine) ; 
from his foot and his ankle, from the calf of his leg, from his knee, 
his thigh, his loins, and his waist came forth the seven lower worlds. 
The seven upper worlds arose from his navel, his belly, his arm, his 
heart, his breast, his throat, his face, and his head. The seven seas 
originated from the splendour of his body ; the ten'^ points of the 
compass from his ears, all the mountains from his heels ; Rndra from 
his face ; Vishnu from his left arm ; Brahma from his right thigh ; 
India from his leg ; from his mind the Moon ; from his eye the Sun ; 
the twelve Sunsf from his nails ; the seven EishisJ from his throat ; 
the stars from his breast ; the eleven Maharudras§ from his forehead ; 
the nine Brahmas from his fingers ; the fourteen Indras from his sides ; 
the various powers from the joints of his fingers ; the fourteen Manus j[ 
from the palm of his hand ; all the holy books from his voice ; the 
rivers, female deities, from his tears of joy ; the 330 millions of Gods 
from his head ; 660 millions of giants from the roots of his hair ; the 
serpents and other people from his members ; the nine Planets, f the 

* According to the common enumeration there ai*e only 

f A deity of a particular class, twelve in number, and which are forms of the 
sun, and serve to represent him as distinct in each month of the year. 

J Saints of exalted and mysterious rank ; 1, Kashyapa ; 2, A tri ; 3, BJmradvdJa ; 
4, Vishvdmitra ; 5, Gautama; 6, Jamadagni; 7, Vamhta. In astronomy they 
constitute the asterism of the Great Bear. 

§ Mmiifesations of Shiva, and inferior to him ! This name is given perhap® 
because their appearance is fearful, and because they make the enemies of the God 

weepv"",;,',.. 

II The generic term applied to the fourteen successive saints, said to preside over 
the universe for the period of a Manvantara, or from one Kalpa to another, i c. 
during the interval from creation to creation. In the present creation there ha\e 
already been six of these. 

^ The Mom, Mars^ Mercury ^ Jupiter ^ Venus^ Saturn^ Cajnd Draconic, 
and Cauda Draconk, 
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eight Regents of the points of the compass, and tbe eight Vasus* from 
his cheeks; beasts, birds, and fishes from the toe of his foot; trees, 
creepers, shrubs, and grass from his footsteps, and the cattle from his 
two armpits: thus the animate and- inanimate creation issued forth, from 
his body. 

At the end of that Kalpaf Mah&hyara danced, and as he set his 
foot on the worlds, they were reduced to powder and vanished. As 
the bubbles of an angry sea are destroyed by the rushing w-aves, so the 
whole creation -was annihilated by the storm that rose, when Mahesh- 
vara twirled round on one foot, and it returned again to his body. 
Afterwards Maheshvara took the form of the Gemeter^-Hudra, i. e. 
Shiva dwelling in cemeteries. 


CHAPTER Xni. : 

The Second Creation ; Maheshmra’s Marriage with Umd- 

By the command of Maheshvara, ■Prakriti, i. e. Nature, J was boro, 
and from Prakriti came Mahattv, i. e. glory ; from M.nh^itu Akd7ikaray 
i- e. consciousness, was produced, and from Abankara sprung the three 
qualities^ ia7nasay the quality of darkness or vice ; satva, the quality 
of goodness ; rez/a, the quality of passion. Mudra^ horn from the fore- 
head of Maheshvara, is the Lord of the quality of darkness ; Vishnu^ 
horn from the left arm of Maheshvara, is the Lord of the quality of 
goodness ; Brahma was born from the right arm of Shiva, and became 
the Lord of the quality of passion. From these qualities then the 
five objects perceived by the senses were produced, as soimd^ tangibi- 
lity ^ form, flavour, odour. From these five objects the five elements 
originated, cether, wind, fire, water, earth. When at Para-Sliiva’s 
command the wind blew, the aether became void, and by the touch of 
that wind the fire penetrated the water and made it boil ; in the bubble 
of that boiling muddy water rose an egg shining like gold. That egg 
extended 4,500 millions of miles* 

It was surroofided by tenfold more water ; the water by tenfold more 
fire ; tbe fire by tenfold more wind ; tbe wind by tenfold more mtlier ; 

^ A kind of detni-gods. 

t A period of 432,000 ,000 years of mortals measuring the duration of the world, 
and also the interval of its annihilation ; an age. 

t The passive or material cause of the world, as opposed to the active or spirituid 
matter*. ^ 
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tile cetlier by AhanMm ; Ahaiikara by 3Iakattu ; Blaliatki b}^ the 
sei?en tolo^irs/^ Because Bralima,- at Sliiva’s. comm and , broke it, if. was 
■m\hA ^\Brahna-egg-'^^ Mali&bvara: ordaineci Biidra to be Lord orer 
Tisliiiii and Eraliroii, and appointed liini ' to - create, 'preserve, and f o 
destroy tlie iTorldf ; afterwards lie retired aiidliTed with Krpjim^iakiLX 
Eiidra, called Brahma, and ^commanded him' txj create- the workL 
Unable to do this, he performed religions austerities to please Sldva. 
According to his prayer Shiva gave him children. TIBien their ihtlier 
asked them to create the world, they answered; We will not; are 
we clever enongii to accomplish the creation ? Shall we entangle 
ourselves in the fetters of temporal life?*’ and went away to the 
forest of penance. But Brahma pleased agaiii tiie Eternal by doiiiT 
penances a thonsand divine years, and obtained other children from his 
body, instead of his former offspiiDg from his mind. Eroiii his mind 
3Tarichi was born ; from his eye Atri ; from Ills face Anr/irasa ; from his 
car Pulastyn ; from his navel Pidcdia ,• from his hand liri/a ; fromhis 
skin Blirhpi ; from his life Vashldha ; from his thumb These 

are the nine Brahmas. From his tliigli originated Ndruda ; DJtnrma 
from his breast ; Eardnma, clay, from his shadow ; day and night 
from his belly ; all the religions books from him. All these children 
of Brahiiifi, on 1)eing requested hy their father to undertake the crea- 
tionofthe world, refused it. In this perplexity Brahma prayed fo 
Krijm-Sliakti : mother, as long as thou art united with Pfirasliiva, 

kis impossible for me to perform the work of the creation ; ho Imni 
from my son Bahha, and be united in marriage with that Jluclra. 
Then the powers, wdiich are in mo, will become women, and from them 
I shall create the world/* ^^Well, Brahma/’ answered slie, shall 
become the daughter of Daksha ; take out from thy body that execllcmt 
SImkti 5 it will be called " Vdydid; t*e. G-ocldess of speech, and witli 
Jier create/* From this wife Bralimd had two children : Sfmiar7ip% a 
daughter, and SvayamMu, a son, whom he united in marriage. Jh-mTi 
them he had five grandchildren, UtidmpMa, PHyairala, Ydkfiii, 
BdmMiii : thme iom gmndsonB, mi Prasiiih a granildangliler ; she 
became the wife of Daksha. From her w'omb KriyiiSliakri rvas born, 
and called DdhMyanL Brahma married this daughter of Dakdia to 
Mah&livara, who created with one thought Shivaloka, i. c. Kaihlsa, 

Wfiifr, blue, yellow, red, yreco, brown, and mriegrtted. 

I' The three m2e%—fTC.ation, prescrmtmi, ami (hstruetion. 

I c. The active priaciple ; the power of action. 

18 ras 
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outside tiie Eralima-egg, I support the weiglit of the whole 
world, but wdio supports me said Para-Shiva, and meditated on the 
Tirtiic in Ms heart. Then that virtue assiiiiied a splendid form and 
bowed before him. SMva raised Hm from the ground, and said : I 
support thee, do thou support me ; there is no dii-Fereiice between 
ns.^’ To this Yrishabha the four Yedas w^ere the four feet ; the six 
Shiistras the body ; his being not eternal and jmt etomial'wcrc Ms horns ; 
the Vedanta was his hump ; the Mantras Ms hair ; and Shiragama* his 
life. Maheshvara mounted this Vrisliaba and shone with Unuif in 
Kaihisa, in the company of his host of servants. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Daksha^s Creation. 

Brahma called his son Dahsha, and told him to create the world- 
Whereupon Daksha married SlhiU the daughter of Panckajana, 
From her IQ Marly born. No sooner had they com-” 
ineiiccd the work of the creation, than Naracla came and persuaded 
t hem to give up this work, and to do penance. Eiit Daksha did not 
despair ; he begot the Chapdlimhcas^X and ordered them to do tins 
work. But Ndrada came again, and seduced them to disobey their 
father saying ; Do not go into the net which your father has 
laid for yon.’^ They w^eot away to perform austerities. Daksha 
in his anger cursed Narada, saying : ^ Thou rascal, thou dissuadedst 
my children from tlicir work; everywhere thou caasest people to 
fpiarrcl, be gone.” Then Daksha had, from Sikni, sixty daughters 
born to him, whom he gave all in marriage ; to Dbarma he gave ten ; to 
Chandra 27 ; to Kasliyapa 13 ; to each of his brothers (the nine Brahmas) 
one ; to Krishashva two. From them the whole animate and inanimate 
creation issued. The twelve Aditym sprung from Aditi ; the Baitijms 
a kind of giants, from Diti ; the Bunewas^ another description of Titans, 
from Damn these three being among the 13 wives of Kasliyapa, and 
so on. Yama had from Ids wife “ Fakehood,^'' a son, Pride and 
a daughter, lUmionP From Illusion and her husband €aIamitt/F 
** Coveiomm^BF and FileneBS ” were born. To that Covetousness” 

Anger, was born by his wife Earth F and to Vilciiess ” 

^ A sac.red work, treating of SMva. 

' t Another name of BdkskdyanL 

-■d-i NollBag is known about them : the firist name «*g!ullc?b lioadifirsesf’ and the 

swift horses.” 
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PermeuiioHy'^ a dangliter, was bom ; from Anger and Persecution '' 
Cmfiy^^ was born ; from tbe Crafts ” a son ‘‘ Fear/* anti a claiighter 
Death/* wm born; from Fear and “Death’'' ihl!/* and a 
daughter From these two issued injustice, bat! rites, hypo- 

crisy, revolt, deceit, fraud, and other bad qualities. To Shiva were 
born the Lords of the world/' i. c. the eleven Eudras, the seven Risliis, 
and the fourteen Maoiis shone in the creation, thus acconiplisiied by 
.Dakslia, 


CHAPTER XY. 

Description of the fourteen %oorhIs. 

In the lower part of the Brahma-egg is nmiei\ 2/250 millions c! 
miles. Upon the w'ater shines the grand tortoise ; iijioii it Slihhuf^ 
the large snake, rests, coiled up. Upon the snake stand the eight ele- 
phants of the points of the compass* Upon them the ground isplaecd, 
in the midst of which ra*e the seven lower w^orlds situated one above 
the other, like a number of cooking vessels piled one upon another. 
The lowest world is Patlda^ shining like gold; the people there worship 
Shiva as the Lord of the demons. Brahma put this world in charge of 
Bliesha//^ Bath J and limJmhimda^ In the nest world BasMalen of white 
colour, were placed Yasukiil ^^^d Suparna;^ they worship there Shiva 
under the name of Shamhf.» In Makdtala^ the third WTirld, reign 
the giants Eiranyihha and ‘ Shiva is ■ worshipped there as 

Skanhara^ In the next w'orld, Taldtala, the serpents, are in power, 
and Shiva is worshipped under the name “ NilakmthaF Sniala, the 
ifth world, is governed by the giants Tiraka and FrahiMai and 
Shiva is worshipped under the name of Umdpati» i* c. Lord of Uma. In 


^ Various forms of Sblva. 
t Witli a tlioasaacl heads. 
t Here, as the chief of the serpent raae. 

§ A king of giants. From tbe two previous notes wc may eoiielade that tins lowest 
world is iiihabitefl by snakes, a kioci of deaii-gods, and giants, and tiiorefure tiny 
worship tlie Lord of the demons them. 

11 A king of serpents. 

f (^artuhf a valtare, the veliide of Vlshmi. 
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Fifala, the sixth woiidj dwell the serpents and Daityas ; they worsliip 
Shiva as IliUitktkhmru, In dtahii the uppermost of the semi lower 
W'orkis, Brahma placed the demon Nanmchi ; Shiva is worshipped there 
as The terrestrial globe shines like a eoTcr on these seven 

jewel-boxes, and in the midst of this altar, the earth, appeared the 
mountain, Meru^ like a gold-linga. The Beaycmblia anointed 

his sou Fryarr< 2 tay to he Lord over the earth, saying : “ The rajs of 
the sun are not wanted in my empire ; the splendour of my Ijocly is 
enough lie mounted bis chariot and went round tlio divine moiiuLain 
seven times. On the ground where the wheel of liis chariot cut in, the 
seven islands and the seven seas were formed. 


TJic c stout of every 
Island, wlik'Ii is also that 
of Tile son enoirellu;^" it. 


Names of the Islands. 


1,000,000 miles 


L Jambu 


000,000 milci 


‘2. Fiaksha. 


4,000,000 mil 


4. Kush a- 


10,000,000 miles. 


f). Kraiinclia. 


32,000,000 miles 


SweeUvater Sca^ 


04,000,000 mih 


FtishkaTa. 


The gold country'^ is 1,200 millions of miles in extent ; the waste 
mountains''' are as large as the gold-country, and the land of darkness* 
stretches along the mountains 120 millloris of miles. Friyarrata^ 
the Lord of the whole earth, appointed his seven sons to he kings 


^ Notliitig i» known about them. 
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over tlie seven islands. Agnindra governed the Jamlu-lsland ; 
Mt'dhdi t\iQ FlahAia-’hlmnl ; Vapiishumii Shdlmaldidund ; Jf/o- 
tfsimianu thii liif.shadshmd ; Dutimmu the Rrmincha-idand ; JIavya 
the Shd/cadslaud ; Suvana the FushJzaradsImuL The king of the 
Jambudsland liaviiig nine sons, divided his kingdom into nine parts^ 
and gave one part to each of his sons, whose names were also given to 
those nine parts. The first part, Bliaraiadihanda^ so called from its 
ruler Bliarata, the son of Nabld and grandson of Agnindra, is like a 
how, on three sides surrounded by the salt-sea; it is 24,000 miles 
long, 12,000 miles broad, on the east and on the west the ocean sur- 
rounds it, and the high Himalaya is its northern limit. On the north 
of the cold mountain (Iliinaia}^) the KimrmnishaAihancIa is shining, 
governed by KimpurusJui^ 132,000 miles large, on the east and on the 
west encircled by the ocean. Its north boundary is the Heitiddn (gold- 
mouBtain). From the north side of this moimtaiii stretches 120,000 
miles MarirhJumdai over which Hari reigned ; it is surrounded by the 
ocean on the east and on tlie west, and 12,000 miles long ; to tlie north 
it is limited by NisMdagiri. Within the four parts of the gold moun- 
tain is Ilavrita, so called from its King llavidla. On the nortli it is sur- 
rounded by the Nilagiri-momLimn I on the south by tlie 
tain ; on the w^est by Gandliamddana-mountam ; on the east by Malya- 
mela-mountain. On the north of Nilagiri is llamyaddumda, governed 
by Eamyalm, 120,000 miles long ; on the e£ist and on the west bounded 
by the ocean, and on the north by the mountain Shvidashailahi, from the 
north side of which stretches niraimayadiJiantla, 132,000 miles wide. 
Its boundary is the mountain Shrimja, North from this nioiintain 
you find KiinJcAdanda, 144,000 miles large ; on the east and on the 
west and north it is surrounded by the ocean. East of the Meru is 
the country of Bhadrdsitvai bounded on the east by the ocean, on the 
west by the mountain GirimMijamnfa. At last ive find Kldum/dya* 
hhanda, separated from Bhadnisiiva by the mountains Jathmigiri a))d 
Bemhita; on the west it is bounded by the ocean, and on the east by 
the mountain Gandhymddana. These are the nine Khandns of the 
Jambu-island ; the origin of this name is thus accounted for ; large 
newel fruits, called «Jamhu, fell from a Jambu-tree, and hurst ; the juice 
from them flowed about on the first of the seven islands, and therefore 
it was called Jamhudslmnh 1,200,000 miles distant from the earth is 
the second of the uppier worlds, Bkitmrloka^ where the Bun is King; 
2,400,000 miles distant from this wmrld is the Moon ; 3,000,000 
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miles distant from it are the Siar-^ ; six nrillions of miles distant from 
it is ; 8,400,000 miles distant from it is Ferns; 10,800,000 

miles distant from it is Mars j and 13,200,000 miles distant from it is 
Jupiter* In, GOO, 000 miles distant from the earth yon find Saturn ; 

16.800.000 miles distant from it are the Eislm, i. e. the scYen 

large stars in the constellation of the Great Bear;' at a 'distance of 

18.600.000 miles is thii F ole-star. Farther up, 16,800,000 miles dis- 
tant from the Sun is . the ' third called Srarga, where Indra 

reigns. From the Pole-star 120 millions of miles farther tip Makar- 
loka, the fourth world, where the Rishis and iMiinis arc worshipping 
Shiva ; 240 millions of miles farther up is Janarlokai where Sanaka 
and other Rishis are meditating on Shiva. If you go from this world 
480 millions of miles farther up, you arrive at Taparlokay the abode 
of the holy ascetics, and at last, at a distance of 840 millions of miles, 
Saiyaloha, the world of Brahma shines, where people are free from 
birth and metempsychosis- From this world farther up 1,200 millions 
of miles the aether expands. This is the extent of the mundane-egg. 
lu this way Brahma arranged the animate and inanimate creation. 


CHAPTER XYL 
The Maka-Unga, 

When one day Bramlia sat on his splendid throne, the gods, saints, 
and giants wdio surrounded him, praised him, saying ; Thou art the 
Lord of the world ; to whom belong the creation, preservation, and 
destruction of all beings ! by whom are the good protected and the 
wicked punished ! to whom are all Kings subjected 1 which God has 
a wife like the learned Sarasvati ? There is no god superior to 
thee."*’ Then pride awoke in Brahma s heart, and the worlds perished 
by his sin. At that moment the father of j\Ianmatlia, Narajana, paid 
him a visit. Who art thou asked he to Narayaiia contemptuously. 

Thou sheep/* answered the latter, hast thou forgotten that I 
have power over the whole world and over thee ? Be not so proud here 
in thy assembly !” “ Is he, who shines in the assembly of the Gods, a 

sheep V’ rejoined Brahm£, or he, who is like a ram put up for sale? 
Saints ! you have heard his derision. Is it right to utter such words in 
”ihy presence ? ought we not to cat out his tongue? This moment I 
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will send this proud fellow to Yama’s “ We shall see wdio 

is the stronger/’ said Njlrayana, angrily, and created elephants, horses, 
chariots, and foot-soldiers in such an abundance, that his army 
occupied the whole earth, and the dust, which rose at its march, ob- 
scured the. sky, at which the great serpent was alariiiecl, the high 
mountains w*ere split, and the elephants of the points of the com pass 
bowed their heads* Wlieo Brahma saw this, his assembly was agi- 
tated ; from their faces flowed the juice of courage, raid tranquillity disap- 
peared. People, grieved at this disturbance, cried to Shiva.: “Tllien 
the Lords, who are in charge of the creation and preservation of the 
world, quarrel with each other, is it pleasant or unpleasant ? To whom 
sliall we complain of these troubles? O thou, wdio hast an eightfold 
foody, ^ thou art the Lord of the whole world; thou art pleased to pre- 
serve it! Will he omit to prevent these two Gods from quarrelling?” 
Narayaiia fought for a long time with Brahma, wdioiu ail the Gods 
had joined. Yictory was on neither side. At last they engaged in a 
single combat, in order to decide who was the stronger. Xarayaiia 
split the head of Brahma into four pieces and thus seemed to have 
Cfarried the victory. But his enemy said to him: ‘"What if my 
head is split ?” and made of the four pieces four faces for himself. 
When they fought again with each other fiercely, a voice from heaven 
was heard saying : “ O Narayana, art thou ignorant? O Brahma, art 
thou a fool ? There is a being superior to both of you, which will now 
rise before you ; he who has seen its foot or its head, has gained the 
victory and before their eyes an immense linga rose, whose altar was 
the earth, whose arms w^ere the mountains ; whose bellv the seven seas ; 
whose eyes sun and moon, whose foot the bottom of llasdtala, and 
whose flowers the stars. Hirayat^a took the form of a boar, and, to 
see its foot, he dug with his snout the ground ; Brahma took the form 
of a swan and flew up, to see its head* On his way he saw Ketiiki 
(a personifleation of Fandanus odoratissimiis), who had just come 
from the head of the grand-linga. To Brahma asking Iiim bow far it 
still was to that place, he answered : “ Though thou wouldst travel 
a whole age, thou couMst not reach it*” At this answer his heart 
failed entreated Ketakfi to confirm what he was going 

to tel! Niirayana, that he liad seen the head of the Thus 

lie returned to the battle-fleld, wdiere Ndrajana had already arrived 


The five olcmeEts, mm anti iiaooa, anil the spitTf. 
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from bis unsuccessful journey. Brabma told lus lie, and Kelakl 
was 2:oiiig to confirm it; but Naraynna saw the deceit and cursed 
the false witness. Afraid of the l^Ialui-linga both of tlieui became 
humble. Then Shiva appeared to them in a less terrific form, and 
eominaiided Nara3’'aim to preserve and to put in order the world, and 
ordered Brahma to create again the world that had perisiied by his 
pride, and no more to tell lies. Narayana discharged bis duty, 
arranging the world again by his snout, and after he had adnioiiished 
Brahma to work, he went down into the milk sea. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
J r dll mi dnsh v a?^a, 

Brahmii commenced his work ; hut it did not succeed on account of 
his former falsehood. He pleased Shiva by many penances, and prayed 
to him to become his son, because he was unable to create the work! 
without his assistance. Shiva answered hhn, saying : But in this 

case, you will not survive! Fool! ask with dlscretioii !” Nevertheless 
he insisted on it. According to Brahma’s prayer, Mahchha issued 
with Umdshahii from his forehead, whereby the body of the former 
split into two pieces. Mahesha then took the tt*rriiic foriU of Rudra, 
and lima the horrid figure of When Brahrmi, whose 

body Shiva had again joined together and made alive, saw this honiblc 
form, he prayed to him to take another and only one form. Compdy- 
ing with his request, Shiva united iMahakali with his body Into one and 
became, thus Jrdhanurishvam^ i- <?. the form of half a man and half a 
woman. In answer to Brahma’s qtJe.stion, how to create the world, 
Shiva assigns him the Rudras as bis assistants. But afraid of their 
fearful forms, he refuses to acknowledge tliorn as sucli. Therefore 
Shiva commanded him to carry out the work of the creation in the 
former manner, and thus the creation was accomplished again, as it 
had been before- 


CHAPTER XVni. 

Shiva cuts off the heeid of Brahmd> ^ 

As the Munis once, in an assembly held by Brahma, asked him to 
tell them who was the eternal Lord of the world, wliom they ought to 

, 'i * TMs form of Farvati is particularly worsliippctl b}’ Ibo goWsmltlw. 
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worship^ he replied smilingly: ”The three offices of the creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the world are in my hands. Who 
supports this weight, if not I ? All the gods praise me. There is none 
superior to me*’’ Visliim heard it, and came to teach him liumiMtj, 
saying, Are you mad, Brahma? You are the Creator, I am the 
Preserver of the world. But Shamhhii is Lord over both of us* We 
have no independence, but are only puppets moved hj the Eternal, 
If you will not hear me, then hear at least the Yedas.” Thereupon 
thcvse sacred scriptures assumed forms, came to Brahma’s asscm}3ly and 
confirmed Vishnu’s words. Especially Satpranava^ the mystical svlla« 
ble *^om” in them, reprimanded him severely, saying: "'No more of 
thy confused talk : I am God ; thou art like one who calls his mother 
barren ; %yho is more foolish than thou ?” At these words Brahma 
said : Will one believe when he hears that he who has given the half 
of his body to a wife who is wandering about in the cemeteries has 
been praised ?” In the moment Brahma thus abused Shiva, the latter 
appeared with five faces, ten arms, and fifteen eyes, covered with a 
tiger skin. But Brahmii continued to scoff, saying : Is this fellow 
the Lord of the universe ? His form is a fit object to be laughed at 5 it 
has a very nice appearance, look here ! Who shows honour to a beg« 
gar? where is the glory of a fellow who hangs round his necks skulls? 
He has five faces* Well, I shall put on one more, and also be called 
“ he who has five faces*” Then he created for himself one more, and 
abused with it Shiva, so that the gods were frightened. But Shiva 
assumed a terrific form, and cut off that abusing head of Brahma with 
the sharp nails of his left hand* The blood gushed forth in such tor- 
rents that the worlds were deluged. To save them, Shiva emitted a 
large spark from the eye on his forehead, which dried up the blood* 
Brahma, seeing all this, prostrated himself and implored mercy, saying ; 
"" From ignorance I have contended with you ; I am a traitor against 
thee ; cut off also the remaining four heads.” Shiva mercifully lifted 
him up, put his hand on his head, and told him not to be afrakk 
Thus he dismissed with great kindness the whole assembly* 


Eralima had oiigmallj four faces- 




CHAPTERS XIX, AND XX. 


Shiva, in the disguise of a beggar, set out to try the devotion of 
Vishnu and the other gods, holding in his left hand the head of 
Brahma, which he had cut off. He who would satiate this head was to 
be considered as a pious man. He first came to Vaikunfha^ Vishnu’s 
residence, where his beauty was greatly admired, especially by the wo- 
men of the place. At the door of Vishnu’s palace he was stopped by 
Vuhvahsena, the doorkeeper. Angry with him, he stabbed him with 
his trident, and held him upon it. But, nothing daunted by it, this 
man laughed only, and when Shiva asked him bow he could laugh, he 
said he was glad to have seen the form of Shiva, a thing otherwise im- 
possible, though one examined all the Vedas. Shiva was pleased with 
this answer. In the meantime Vishnu had heard of the strange visitor, 
and on seeing Shiva’s form, he dived into the sea of devotion, and 
praised him as the eternal supreme God. But Shiva was not satisfied 
with mere praise ; devotion was to be tested by another performance. 
Vishnu understood the hint Shiva gave him, and cut with his discus 
his forehead, to satiate that head of Brahma with his blood. One thou- 
sand divine years that head was drinking the blood flowing from tlic 
forehead of Vishnu. At last the latter fell down from exhaustion. 
Shiva raised him up, and being satisfied regarding bis devotion, he left 
Vaikuntha. 

The strange beggar arrived at the city of Amankati, the abode of 
Indra$ where his beauty soon attracted crowds of women, who found 
his appearance by far too beautiful for a mere man. Not minding 
the warriors who kept watch at Indra’s palace, throwing up his discus, 
and crying: ‘‘alms, alms! ” he entered it. Like the peacock which 
has seen a rain-cloud, like a poor man on finding a treasure, Indra, 
seeing Shiva, joyfully prostrated himself before him, and praised his 
majesty and glory. “ Give alms to this head as much as you can,” 
sounded a voice from heaven* Obedient to this call, Indra gave what 
he could, and to satisfy the hungry skull, he was even ready to 
give it the drink of the gods, nectar. But Shiva himself refused this, 
it, would cause great distress to the gods, who would be thus deprived 
proper drink, and ordered him keep it. From this place 
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lie went to city, where he was well receired, and thence lie tra- 
velled to Yama’s world, hell- There are, O Siddharama, ionamerable 
worm-pits, in which the damned are eaten up by worms ; moreover 
there are 780 millions of grand-hells, into which the great sinners are 
thrown down. A glance only at Shiva saved them all from these in- 
fernal regions, and transferred them to Kailasa. Then he went to the 
other regents of the points of the compass, and got a great many of 
jewels as aims for the skull of Brahma. At last he ascended the Hi- 
malaya, to try the devotion of the Saints, who did penances there. He 
entered their hermitage, and cried alms.” The wives of the Munis, 
liearing it, left their domestic occupations, and came out to see the 
beggar and to give him alms. Captivated by his beauty, they left 
their weeping children and their work and gazed in admiration at him. 
Unfortunately their husbands were not at home, but buried in deep 
contemplation they sat in the wood. To make them angry, the beggar 
took some liberties with those women, which none would have expected 
from the Supreme Spirit. Some disciples ran to the place of the 
Munis, and informed them of the indecent conduct of the beggar. 
Immediately all devotion was forgotten ; they broke their silence, and 
ordered one of their attendants to bi'ing the accused beggar before them. 

Why shall I go to a place where no alms are given me? Begone!” 
said he to the servant of the Munis who had called him. In return 
the servant cursed him, saying ; Be burnt 1” But as the elephant is 
not afraid of the displeasure of the fox, the beggar was not frightened. 
The Munis resolved on his destruction, as they heard this from their 
servant, and let loose on him the fire of destruction, which they had 
produced for this purpose by the power of an incantation. But it did 
not burn before him, and likewise all their other endeavours to kill 
him were frustrated. As a last contrivance to gain their end, they 
performed that burnt sacrifice which has the power of killing an enemy. 
They dug a large pit in the ground, collected all the materials of the 
sacrifice, and made a great fire in it. Then they threw clarified butter 
and other articles fit to be offered, into the fire, murmured their in- 
cantations, and said : «‘Burn this beggar!” At that moment terrible 
tigers, fearful serpents, different weapons, and innumerable demons 
came forth from the fire, and asked the Saints what they wished 
them to do. Pointing at the beggar, they told them to devour him. 
But, without touching him, they passed over his head. Then he 
killed the tigers, and covered himself with their skins, made the ser- 
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peiits liis ornaments, seized the fire, and danced on the breast of tlie 
devil, the demons beating time and singing. Now the Saints saw that 
they had been angry with the Supreme Spirit, and prayed to him, "‘O, 
Supreme Spirit, save us, blind and foolish men as we are Shiva 
heard their prayer, and pardoned them ; then he gave the skull of 
Brahma to his form Bhawava, assumed the form of Bahhim^ ie-, of 
kindness, instructed those* Saints and their wives in the knowledge of 
the truth, and returned to Kailasa. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Shiva destroys the proud fish, and tahes his hone as his toeapon^ 

Brahma, the creator of the world, fell one day asleep. Therefore 
the Vedas, which were with him, left him and disappeared, staying : 
‘‘What have we to do with one who is sleeping!’’ On their way they 
fell into the hands of a giant, called Tama, who thus stole them, and 
carried them to the sea, to conceal them there. In consequence of 
the absence of these scriptures, the performance of religious rites and 
every practice of religion ceased, and the gods were deprived of their 
food and wealth. Brahma was unable to afford them relief. But he 
accompanied them to Shiva, to whom they prayed to save them. He 
appointed Vishnu to take the Vedas from that giant- In accordance 
with this order, Vishnu took the form of a large fish, dived into the 
ocean, killed Tama, and restored those sacred books to the gods- Thus 
far all was right- But now he became jiroud of his deeds, retained 
his fish-form and enlarged it, so that, when he rose above the water, 
the sand on the ground of the sea appeared ; when he emitted his 
breath, mountain-like bubbles rose, when he struck the tip of his tail 
on the water, drops rose up in such a number as if to deluge the 
world. The gods -were in great consternation at this new^ calamity, and 
in answer to their prayer Shiva delivered them from this trouble also, 
splitting that fish into pieces, and making his bone his weapon. Sid- 
dharama asks here Cbanna-Basava for an explanation why Vishnu, 
after having saved the world from such a calamity, commenced to 
afflict it himself? To explain then this strange event, Cbanna-Basava 
js : “From an old enmity there originated once a quarrel between 
the gods and the giants, which lasted a thousand divine years, and swept 
away nearly tdxe whole race of the gods. Indra and the other gods 
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ceased to tight, despairing of all success, and asked the advice of Oieir 
priest, Jupiter* In answer to their questions, he said he would go to 
the Himala3"a, and by penances obtain the charm which has the power 
to revive the dead. Shukra, the priest of the giants, became aware of 
it, and did likewise, in the presence of Shiva, penances. After a long 
time Shiva was pleased with the piety of both of them ; but he was at 
a loss what to answer them ; the one wished the destruction of the 
giants, and the other the destruction of the gods. Therefore he told 
them to perform a kind of penance, which he thought impossible for 
either of them to do. Each one should kindle a large hre in a pit in 
the ground, stand in the midst of that fire on his head, and taste the 
smoke fur a thousand divine years. Then he would be able to prac- 
tise the charm of reviving the dead* Jupiter confessed his inability 
to accomplish tliis performance ; but Shukra took courage, and vowed 
to do it. He told his disciples to perform in the mean time penances, 
and to take refuge in the hermitage of Bhrigu-Muni, in case the 
enemy should make an attack on them- While this advice was fol- 
lowed, by the giants, Narayana with the regents of the points of the 
compass fell upon them to destroy them before they had become 
mighty by the power of incantations* The wife of the Bhrigu-Muni 
afforded them shelter, and effected by charms that the gods, who 
were coming to take the hermitage, were fixed to the ground like poles 
or images, and could not move, Narayana, instigated by Indra, killed 
the sorceress by his discus* By the lamentations the giants made at 
the death of their protectress and mother, the Muni awoke from his 
contemplation* To punish Nardyana, he cursed him to be born ten 
times on earth, first as a fish, and so on. * I am a lost man/ com- 
plained Narayaim to Shiva, and entreated him to save him* Shiva 
gave him the consolation that he would make his ten incaniadons 
beneficial to the world, and then destroy each one, after it hnd become 
proud, and at last he would put on their signs* The first of these ten 
incarnations of Vishnu was the fish-incarmtion^^'* 

CHAPTER XXIL 
Shiva drinking Poison* 

Indra returned one day, mounted on his elephant, from a pleasure- 
party with the divine women. The Muni Dumisa met him, and gave 
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liim a flower of the Mandara-tree (one of the five celestial trees), with 
which Shiva had presented him. Indra tied it to the neck of his ele- 
phant. The black bees, attracted by the perfume, came and sat upon it. 
The elephant, to get rid of this nuisance, took it away and destroyed it 
with his foot. The Muni, on seeing this, became very angry and blamed 
Indra that he had been the cause of this fiower being thus destroyed, 
which had been given him by Shiva as a blessing. May all your 
wealth,’’ said he, cursing, go down to the sea.” x4nd lo ! in a 
moment all his wealth disappeared ; the wives of the gods became like 
a mirage ; the riches of the town of Amaravati were only a dream. 
Indra sunk down into the ocean of grief. He pleased Shiva by peii- 
ances, and was advised by him to churn the sea with the assistance of 
the gods and giants, in order to find his lost treasure. They plucked 
out the mountain Mandara, and made it the churning-stick, to which 
they fastened as the rope the great serpent. Having laid hold, one 
party on the tail, another on the face of the serpent, they commenced 
to churn. But as they did not dedicate the first thing that had come 
in sight to Shiva, they quarrelled with each other, in consequence of 
which the great serpent sent forth poison from his mouth. The gods 
and the giants fled in confusion, and the terrible poison w^ould have 
burnt the universe, with its creator and preserver, if Shiva had not 
listened to the prayers of the gods and come to tbeir assistance. He 
took the poison on the palm of his hand and examined it. The reflec- 
tion in it issued from it at Shiva’s command, and was called Push- 
^adattaP Then Shiva put it in his throat, and ordered the gods and 
giants to churn again. And lo I a new moon came forth, which made 
the gods shiver with cold ^tnd fear. On their praying to Shiva, he 
came, divided that moon into sixteen parts, put one of them on his 
head, and ordered the moon to nourish with its nectar rays the gods 
and plants, and to ixmain two millions of miles distant in the sky. As 
the gods and giants again churned, Lakshmi; the elephant of Indra, 
Airumta ; KSmadhenu, the cow of paradise, which yields whatever is 
wished ^^fahulous geniy supposed to give its possessor whatever he 
may require; the stars, especially the twenty-seven, and many other 
things, emerged fi,;om the water. Narayana took Lakshmi for his 
wife and delivered ^he other things to Indra. At that time the giants 
stole the nectar away. Great consternation prevailed among the gods* 


^ Th'e tree of paradise, which yields whatever is wished, 
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Narayana took the form of a charming woman, and went among the 
giants, to captivate and spoil them- He succeeded in deluding them 
entirely, took the vessel, tilled with the nectar, away to the shore of 
the sea, and invited there the gods and the giants, who had followed 
him, infatuated by Ms beauty, to a dinner. Whilst he gave the gods 
nectar, he set before the giants brandy. But one of them, called 
** Sainhikcs^^ was so clever as to slide in among the gods. Ndrayana, 
not knowing him, gave him also nectar to drink, and he would have 
frustrated the design of Narayana if the Sun and the Moon had not 
informed him of it. He cleft the offender into two pieces by his discus, 
which became Bahu and Ketu, the enemies of the Sun and Moon, who 
come from time to time, to devour them, and thus cause the eclipses. 


CHAPTERS XXIIl. TO XX \H. 

The War of the Giant Jalandhara zvilh the GocU, 

Indra had thus regained his precious things {;pide ch. 22.) Bat 
alas ! he was not contented. In his pride he wanted an enemy, whom 
he might conquer, and thus show his power. He prayed to Shiva, to 
give him an enemy with whom he might fight. Though Shiva ad- 
monished him to be contented he would not listen. ‘'Since I have 
vanquished the giants, war has become a dream to me. Let me have 
always an enemy,” he said, and excited by this foolish prayer the 
wrath of Shiva, from whose fire-eye a spark burst forth, and would no 
doubt have consumed him if his priestr Jupiter, had not interceded in 
his favour. Shiva took the spark in his hand, and threw it into the sea, 
saying : “ There is thy enemy, Indra !” Having obtained his desire^ 
Indra went joyfully back to his city. 

That spark in the sea became a child weeping at the place where 
the Ganga flows into the ocean. The Lord of the sea, who, on the 
death of his son Shumbha, had prayed to Shiva to give him a son who 
might vanquish Indra, saw, and took it as his son. As he lifted it up 
and put it on his thigh, it cried so loudly that the mundane egg might 
have been broken. No wonder that Brahma, the creator, came to see 
what this cry might signify. The Lord of the sea put the child upon 
the arms of Brahm^, and entreated him to bless it^ so tliat death could 
have no power over it, While, Brahma examined the child, it pulled 
his beard so violently that he shed tears, and was obliged to dheii- 
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tangle his beard from its grasp. Because the tears of Brahma had 
flowed doxvn on the child, he called it Jalandkara'' Le>, the bearer of 
water. Brahmfi then gave it his blessing, saying : This child can 
only be killed by him who is its father ; neither the gods, nor the 
giants, nor men can destroy him and appointed Shiikra to anoint 
him to be king of the giants. 

When he was grown up, and had taken the reins of the government 
into his hands, one day he assembled all the princes of the giants with 
their red mustachios, their black faces, their red eyes, their long arms, 
and their jewel-diadems. They appeared like monsters, beating the 
army of Yama, plucking out the fangs of Bhairava, breaking the neck 
of Death, playing with the mountains as with little halls, making the 
lightning of the deluge-clouds their ornaments. Among the assem- 
bled giants Bdku and K^tn particularly attracted the attention of the 
giant-king, and he asked Simkra about them. As he heard their 
story he became so angry that he instantly resolved on a war with 


senger to Indra to ask from him the precious things in question. But 
they were refused. On the return of the messenger the war was resolved 
upon. The host of the giant-king, and the noise at its march, was so 
great, that the sea was dried up, the neck of the great serpent bowed 
down, and the back of the tortoise was bruised. The people fled 
before this army, and related this sad news in Amaravati. Upon this 
Indra collected all his forces and left his city, in order to fight with 
Jalandhara, on a large plain near the city of Amaravati. As he re- 
' viewed his grand army, consisting of the hosts of the regents of the 
points of the compass, and all the other deities inferior to him, he be- 
came so elated with pride that he said : “ Will he not see my army ? 

Who is able to fight 

At first the giants were routed by the gods, and they became, as it 
were, food to the serpent, Le,, the arrows of the enemy. But the 
giant-prince Shumhha rallied them under his banner. And lo I as a 
swarm of flies is dispersed by the storm, the gods were soon put to 
flight by the shower of arrows from the enemy. They were pursued 
.,i‘o the gate of the city oi imardvaiL Though the gates were instantly 
the gianis take it by storm. Night interrupted 
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city. In tlieir circumstances they thought it better to leave the city 
in the dark of the nighty and to take refuge with Brahma. Accordingly 
they went to Satyaloka. Brahma received them into his protectionj 
and accompanied them to Narayana in Yaikuntha. Narayana soon 
perceived that this giant-king eonid only be vanquished by Shiva. In 
the meantime, early in the morning the giants learned that the gods 
had ded, and took the city. As Jalandhara thought upon where to 
the gods might have lied, Narad a appeared to him, and told him that 
lie had seen the divine host in Vaikuntha with Narayana. Without 
delay the giants then set out for that place. 

Narayana became angry when he saw the army of the giants, and 
went with his soldiers to punish them for their arrogance. But the 
gods, who had joined him, were soon again fleeing in ail directions. 
Narayana beat the giants, and drove them back. But now he had 
to fight with Jalandhara, who came against him* When the giant 
shot the fire-arrow against Narayana, the latter sent the water-arrow 
and quenched the fire again i the serpent-arrow of the former was de- 
troyed by the vulture-arrow of the latter ; the mountain-arrow of the 
giant was broken by the diamond-arrow of Vishnu ; the sun-arrow of 
Narayana drove away the darkness-arrow of Jalandhara, the cloud- 
arrow of the giant was defeated by the wind-arrow of Vishnu. In va- 
rious ways they tried to defeat each other, but in vain. Narayana be- 
came tired of the fight, and surrendered himself, with his wife, to the 
giant. Then all the gods were made prisoners, and became the subjects 
of the giant-king. But after a long time, weary of his tyranny, the 
gods fled with Narayana in the night to Kailasa, and prayed to Shiva 
to save them. The next morning the giant-king saw none of the gods, 
and learned from his priest, Shukra, that the birds had flown to 
Kaihlsa ; and now in his anger he ordered his army to march against 
the Lord of the universe, notwithstanding Shukra’s remonstrations, 
not to enter on such a dangerous enterprise. As soon as this news 
reached the world of Shiva, he made ready his hosts to punish this 
proud giant. What was his astonishment when he saw his giants flee 
before Nandisha and his host, like sheep before the wolf! Not dis- 
mayed by this disaster he fell again on his enemies, as the ocean that 
hides the sea-fire. But now Shiva himself made great havoc among 
the giants by his bow called ** FindJmJ^ and admired the valour of 
Jalandhara, who who still sent such a dense shower of arrows against 
his superior, that they covered the moimtaias and tore up the ground. 

20 r a s 
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lie was mecli grieved wlien Sliiva showed his real foniij and lie saw 
whom he had fought against* lie entreated Sinva to forgh''o his lauli j 
and to cut into j)ieccs his body, %Yitli wdiich lie had sinned against 
him, and to unite the spirit with him. From pity on him he complied 
with his request, and having made a discus, he cut his hedy into pieces 
with it, and his spirit took refuge in the eye of Shiva. The gods 
thanked Shiva for tiicir deliverance, and returned with joyful liciats tc 
their places. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


The gif t of the Discus ^ 

Nurayana pleased Shiva hy penances, and prayed to him, saying ; I 
have to preserve the world, but what sluiil I do when ])ad giants de- 
stroy it ? If you give me the discus in your hand, I shall cut off the 
iieads of the wicked.” Shiva liad mercy upon Iiijn, and gave him the 
weapon with wliich he killed the gijnit l^iura, and obtained the name 
^^Mtirarir Le.y Destroyer of Mura. While Vishnu thus carried on the 
work of llie preservation of tlic world, tiie King a worshipper 

of Vishnu, played at dice with the Muni DudMchiy who was a wor- 
shipper of Shiva. “ If you lose,” said tlic King, you must become 
a worshipper of Vishnu, but if I lose, I shall turn a Shivaite.” The 
Ring lost, and was, admonished by the Muni to fnlftl his promise* Bid 
he was jiot ready to do this* The Muni ohained hy severe penances a 
diainond-hody from Shiva, made war upon the King, and destroyed his 
army. In this perplexity Kshnpa prayed to Vishnu, his god. To 
save his worshipper, Vishnu came himself to figlit with the Muni, 
ami tried at last his discus upon him* To his utter dismay this fear- 
ful weapon was broken by the Muni* When the Iving saw his god 
flee, he was convinced that he ought not to worship such a powerless 
god, and was hy the Muni initiated into the Shiva religion. Vishnu, 
in order to obtain the discus again, worshipped Shiva, adorning his 
image with a thousand lotus-flowers daily. To try him Shiva took one 
day one of those flowers away* As soon as Vishnu hceame aware of it 
he was very much grieved that his vow should have been tbiis broken, 
and to make amends he offered his right eye to the Liuga* ShivUi 
:',.|iigh!y pleased with this -devotion, gave him the discus again, but warned 
to try it again on one of his worshippers. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
The sJmighter of Gajdsura, 

The Muni Agastya performed his penances on the banks of the 
KaverL At that time a Gaiidharva> seated on a splendid chariots 
moved about in the air and threw down one of the dowers with which 
his wife was decorated, upon the Muni. The latter cursed him there- 
fore to he horn as an elephant. Instantly the chariot vanished, his 
wife disappeared, and the Gandharva became a fearful elephant, which 
made the whole w'orld tremble. There was none to dglit with it, iioiie 
who 'ivas not afraid of it. At its breath the upper worlds trembled like 
a garland of flowers, with the fangs it tore up the inoiuitains* The 
inhabitants of the three worlds sunk down in the juice of fear, saying : 

Where arc the regents of the points of the compass ? this elephant, 
having eaten up the worlds, is belching now. Where are the Creator 
and the Preserver of the worlds?^’ Indra and his other colleagues 
went to Vishnu and Brahma, and laid the blame of these troubles 
upon tliem. In vain tried they to kill the monster. Shiva, to whom 
they had prayed, encouraged them, and went himself with all his host^ 
to destroy the elephant-giant. An arrow from his bow Fimlka severed 
the head from its body, as Agastya had told him. In that instant 
the Gandharva was relieved from his punishment, and assuming his 
former body he worshipped Shiva, and was received into his host* 
Shiva took the head of the elephant with liim to Kailasa. There he 
was stopped at the gatahy that son of Purvati, who had been fornied 
out of the dirt upon her body. In liis anger he cut off the head of 
that son, and put upon his trunk the head of the elephant. In this 
way Parvati was consoled about the loss of her son, who was now or- 
dained to he Lord of the hosts of Shiva. * On this account he wiis 
called Gana^ati^ Le,, Lord of the host. Besides Shiva blessed him so 
that his worshippers should obtain whatever they wished for. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Skidds world described^ 

The universe is a golden temple of Shiva, and Kallasa is the jewel- 
urn on the top of the tower of that temple. This Kailusa has taken 
the form of a large efty, occupying a space of 3,200 millions of (square ?) 
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miles. There are, according to the eight points of the compass, eight 
gates leading into it, at every one of which one Bhairmm, with a re- 
tinue of 100 millions of warriors, is keeping watch. 


The names of these eight Bhairavas : — 


Karnes. 

Colour of the body. 

Vehicle on which 
they ride. 

Karnes of their 
wives. 

I. 

Gunanetra. 

Like gold. 

A swan. 

Brahmi. 

2. 

Chanda. 

Like the dawn. 

A he-goat. 

Maheshvari. 

3. 

Kiipa. 

Like blood. 

A peacock. 

Kaumari- 

4. 

Unmatta. 

Yellow. 

A lion. 

Yaishnavi. 

5. 

Naya. 

Blue. 

A buffalo. 

VMM. 

C. 

Kiipdii. 

Like a jewel. 

An elephant. 

Maliendri. 

7. 

Bhishana- 

Black, like a 
cloud. 

A raven. 

Chamundi.'^ 

8. 

Sanhara. 

Like molten gold- 

A mou se 

Kdlx- 


Every one of these watchmen had four arms and three eyes, and 
was thus well qualified for his post. In the city there were innumer- 
able Moon and Sun streets, towers, and houses. Over the various 
quarters of the towns commanders of bodies of troops were set, to keep 
order. By the dense multitude of worshippers of Shiva, who had been 
liberated from sin, and after death had been received into the eternal 

The tutelar deity of Mysore, and the domestic goddess of the prince of that 
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eitVy tliia place looked like a heap of virtue. As tlie moon among tlu* 
stars^ the palace of Shiva shone in the midst of the houses of the hosts, 
extending 500 millions of miles« Like a wall, Shwadaitva, the 
doctrine that Shiva alone in fact has existence, surrounded it one hmi- 
clted thousand miles high, in the form of clouds. On this wonderful wall 
bristled jewel-turrets one thousand miles high. Devotion, knowledge, 
absence of worldly passions, and redemption are the four gates, leading 
into the interior of the palace. The four Yedas are the four towers, at 
the four principal points of the compass, ten millions in height. Nandi, 
Virabhadra, Makala, Nilalohita, — these four divine persons are the 
doorkeepers of the palace, who introduce and lead out those who have 
anything to do in it. The incomparable Yedanta is the interior of 
it, and the excellent Pranava, the mystical syllable, is the large 

audience-hall, occupying space of 100 millions of miles. In the midst 
of that audience-hall was the splendid throne of Shiva, extending one 
million of miles, and resting upon eight feet, namely, the eight re- 
quisitesrto the regal state — territory, wealth, forces, elephants, horses, an 
umbrella, a fly-fan, and a palanquin. On that throne sat Shiva, he 
who is the cause of the creation, preservation, and destruction of the 
universe ; with five faces, one turned to the east, another to the west, 
the third one to the north, a fourth one to the south, and a fifth one 
being placed above these four ; they are called — Badyojuta^ Fdmadem, 
Tatpuruska, AgJiora ; and Ishana, above the former, with ten arms, 
fifteen eyes, covered with the skin of an elephant, decorated wdth gar- 
lands made of skulls, and with a piece of the moon ; having a body be- 
smeared with the ashes of the burnt Manmatha ; decorated with ser- 
pents — thus Shiva shone on his throne. On the left half of that throne 
Parvati, the queen of Shiva, shone surrounded with the multitudes of 
the celestial virgins, and all the pious women that had finished their 
course of trial on earth. Those who had obtained Mrupya^ ie., equal 
form with Shiva, praised him with five faces. All the wives of Lin- 
gaits obtain equal form with Pirvati if they perform all the precepts 
of their religion. 

To the left of Shiva was Visiknu^ with his millions of worshippers 
who had obtained equal form with him* To the right Brahma^ with 
four faces, shone, surrounded by his millions of worshippers of equal 
form with him. The holy Munis, the teachers of Brahma, shone in 
that assembly ; the millions of Rudras, of equal form with Shiva, the 
lords of the destruction of the worlds, were present there. Nineteen 
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devotees of Shiva, every one with an army of one billion of warriors, 
and so on down to the devils, they all with their iiimnnerable forces 
shone in that assembly. Even the mountains, the trees, the beasts, 
the birds, and all creatures animate and inanimate were represented 
there by their chiefs. 

Shiva was thus the imivcrsal priest and emperor, directing the Lords 
of the worlds, and guiding them in their governments. 

Pranava was Shiva’s throne, Piirvati his wife, the moon and snakes 
his ornaments, holy ashes his perfumes, the skin of the elephant his 
salvation his /(?<?(/, the juice of the Tattva-system areca 
and betel leef, and the rustling noise of the serpent ornaments the 
song ; thus he enjoyed the eight kinds of pleasure. 

Shanmukha was Shiva’s son and heir apparent; Ganapati the 
of his army ; Virabhadra w'as appointed to punish the wicked, 
and to protect the good ; Brahma was ordained to create the worlds ; 
the Sun was Shiva’s astrologer, to determine and. to announce the va- 
rious times ; and Euhera, the god of wealth, was his intimate 
thus Shiva had all the power of Kings. 

Nardyanawas his prme minister; the worlds his provinces; the 
silver-mountain, the gold-mountain, and the Mandara-mountaiu were 
his castles ; excellent virtue was his treasury ; the hosts were his re-^ 
tiniie ; the power of knowledge the strength of his arms ; thus Shiva 
had the seven requisites of a King. 

Nandi and Makala are his the millions of scriptures 

his heralds, proclaiming his titles ; the goddesses the dancing women ; 
Bhringi his Jupiter, the priest of the gods, is \m family- 

priest ; his worshippers are his relatives ; Vishvakarma is his architect ; 
mercy his wealth ; the Chitraguptas, z'.e., the registrars, who record 
the vices and virtues of mankind, are his %vriters; those possessed of 
excellent knowledge are his means of defence^ Of these means of de- 
fence six are enumerated, as mediation, war, the making ready of an 
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riic ijcarSy tlie six. seusom^^ tiie iivelve montliSy tlic izvenl^j-scven 
slarsj-f tbe fifteen hmar-days 15 luuar claj'S from tlie new 

moon to tlic full moon, and from tliis to the new moon again fifteen 
days), these give prosperity to the difiereiit animals by making ilie 
plants and fruits grow ; — the moon, the clouds, and the rivers in the 
sky (like the waters above the firmament, Gen. i. 7) preserved those 
ifuits as the Preservers of the wmrlds — all these were the revenue 
officers of Shiva. The elephants of tlic eight points of the compass, the 
horses of Indra, the ivarrlors of the Gods mounted on ehesriois, and 
ilio foot soldiers of tiio gods — tliesc are his fourfold monij. 

The mountain Meru is Ins how ; Pashnpata his arrow ; Yrashablia 
his vehicle ; the trident his weapon ; and the tiger-skin liis raimeoL 
The seas of ghee, curds, milk, and sugar-cane-juice, and the salt-water- 
sea are his store-houses ; those seven islands the plain for airing his 
horses ; the sweet- water-sea is his lake of pleasure; the mountain of 
gems is his treasury ; the cows of paradise are his cattle- J 
The eight kinds of pride — as pride of food, pride of wealth, pride 
of youth, pride of women, pride of learning, pride of rank and fiimily, 
pride of person, pride of station ; — the seven kinds of passions, as 
paying too much attention to the body, theft and adultery, avarice, 
the love of power, the desiring everything, love of show, and the desire 
to serve everybody ; — the six enemies, as lust, anger, avarice, love, 
pride, and hatred; — the five organs of the senses, as eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, and skin ; — these are the wicked in Shiva’s empire. 

Tlie troublesome enemy of the world, Manmatha, makes them Ids 
assistants, but meditation on the essence of Shiva vanquishes this ad- 
versary. Thus Shiva, the universal monarch, governs the whole world ., 

* Ylz, 1. Tlie hot season^ tiuriag tbe months of |lay and Jiuic. 

2. The rainy season^ in July and August, 
d. Autumn, in iSeptcmbcr and October. 

4. The cold season, in the months of November and Decembci'. 
r>. Again the cold season^ in January and February, 

G. The season of Sjniny, in March and Apiil, 
t Consiollailons or lunar mansions, because they arc In the moons path, of whiclj, 
lliC .Hindoos reckon tivcnfy-scvcn. 

t This passage ki an exaggeration of that simple and subifiiic td’ Serb' * 

lure ; llcjvvcn is my throne and earth is my footstool ! 
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CHAPTERS XXX., XXXL, and XXXIL 
Dahlia's pride puniskeiL 

Daksba-Brama paid once a visit toll is sons-iii4aw and liis claugli- 
tcrs. He was well pleased with their kind and affectionate behaviour 
towards hitnscif. In expectation of a still kinder and more honour- 
able reception from his daughter Dakshayani, the spouse of the Lord 
of the universe, Shiva, he went to Kailasa. But how dreadfully was. 
he disappointed ! In the splendour and bustle of the most magnificent 
court in the fourteen worlds, his daughter would not do so much as to 
salute her father. Riches have made them too proud to think of 
me/" he said, and left, meditating upon how he could give their wealth 
to the fire- To communicate to his father, Brahma, his designs of 
revenge, he repaired to Satyaloka. ‘ The creator of the world confessed 
his inability of earring out such designs against the supreme Lord of 
the mundane egg. The same reply was given him by Narayana, when 
he asked him to become his protector. But by flattering speeches, 
as: ‘'Thou art very mighty ; thou oughtest to protect those who flee 
for refuge to thee,” the latter was prevailed upon, to head Dakslfa- 
Brahma in his warfare against his insolent son-in-law, and promised to 
attend at the grand horse-sacrifice, to which all the gods except Shiva 
should be invited* On the Himalaya- mountains, at the sources of the 
Gangd, a place was prepared for this ceremony* Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the Muni Dadkiclii, and of the V^das, that without 
the presence of Shiva the sacrifice would not succeed, Baksha proceeded 
with the ceremonies usual on this occasion. Narada brought the 
news of this rebellion to Kailasa. Bukshayani obtained leave from her 
husband to go and to dissuade her father from such a dangerous 
course. But, as Shiva had told her, her endeavours to bring him to 
reason were in vain. He only abused her husband the more. “ I 
ought not to hear the blasphemies against my Lord ; I shall leave this 
body I have got from Daksha, and thus break off all connection with 
him/" she said, and leapt into the fire of devotion to destroy herself. 
Afterwards she entered the womb of Menaha, the wife of 
the King of the mountains, according to a promise given her in former 
times* 

On hearing of the death of his beloved wife, Shiva was enraged, in 
of which a form issued from him with a thousand faccS; 
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US many ai'mSj with fearful tusks, witli three ihoiisaml eyes, lie IttHieA 
before Shiva, aud said : 0 Sliamhlm I I will tear iulo pieces the 

earth, pluck out the mountains, trample upon the Siiii, iiil up the seveii 
seas, and break the mundraie egg. What shall 1 do ? Shull I braise 
the hones of Brahma, kill Narayana,- and destroy the : i id mb i Units of 
iVdaia '? Command 1” Ills father gave Mm the iiaine of Fij’aLhatu'a,, 
i.e. hero, and commanded him first to send a messenger to Driksha, 
who should ask him to honour Shiva, and to send a part of the sacri- 
fice to him, and then in case he should refuse, he charged him to 
punish this refractory Daksha. From the anger of Virahhadra origi- 
nated MahahhadrakMi^ a female power, and from her lie obtained 
warriors like himself His message of peace was scorned by the proud 
Daksha, and couse([iiently actual warfare commenced. But as a fire 
assisted by a storm is irresistible, the gods, who had sided with Daksha, 
were soon put to flight* By the efforts of Narayana they rallied again 
in immense nimibers, but only to suffer a severer defeat than before. 
And now they fled to Brahma, who became very angry, ns they blamed 
him as the cause of this calamity. *' Is the elephant frightened 
when the dog barks? docs the Juice of fear overflow in us?” he 
asked, and led them again to the fight with Vxrabhadra. But as tigers 
are not afraid of fat antelopes which surround them, the Shiva host, 
full of courage, fought with them and vanquished the whole army. 
Brahma himself was as bad a match to Virahhadra ns a dried leaf to 
the fire, was taken prisoner, pinioned, and was with his companions, 
except those who had escaped by flight, committed to the charge of 
the demons. As a last hope to those who had survived, there was 
Narayana at the place of the sacrifice. He inspired them with courage, 
and dried up the ocean of sorrow, saying r “ I shall cut asunder tin* 
bodies of the warriors aud throw them into the fired^ He joined the 
forces of Indra aud Brahm4 went to fight with Vlrabliatlra. 

There were no good omens for Vishnu ; serpents, hares, and ravens 
1 ‘rossed his way. After a long and severe struggle with Vlraliliadra, in 
which even his discus had been broken by his adversary, he ilespaired 
of victory, and tried to escape in the form of an antelope. But Vira-* 
bliadra became aware of his disguise and shot an arrow at it. It fell 
down dead. Whereupon he raised Vishnu from deaili, and was praised 
by the vanquished god as the saviour of all creatures. In tin-' 
incanliiiie some messengers who had survived to tell tlie tale, canic to 
Daksha and told him that Nurayaiia, who had taken upon hiniricii' to 
1*1 r a $ 
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Bv mngic power they became lightning, rain, mountains, hailstones, 
sows, tigers and bears, venomous serpents, fire and darkness, storm, 
sunsbiue — seized in these various forms their opponents, and devoured 
them. But these evil spirits issued forth again from their nostrils, 
eyes, and cars, mounted their heads, gnawed with their teeth the noses 
of the giants, pulled their ears, and thus vejted them- While in this 
way the war between the evil spirits and the giants was carried on, 
Virabhadra routed Daksha’s army by a shower of arrows so entirely, 
that some drowned themselves in despair ; some, to show their willing- 
ness to surremler, ate grass, some climbed up high trees, and some 
threw away their weapons and fled. Virabhadra proceeded to the 
place of the sacrifice of Daksha, punished the warriors and the wives 
!>f the gods, vvho had kept watch there, by mutilating them. The 
ovil s'lirits were delighted with tearing the cloths from the bodies of the 
Bn'dnnans, and with cutting off the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads, binding it to the beards of others, and dragging them along by 
it! To punish Daksha’s pride, Virabhadra cut off his head and threw 
it into the sacrificial fire- But as his ladies entreated him not to 
make them widows, he cut off the head of the ram, which had been 
sot apart for the sacrifice, and put it on the headless trunk of Daksha, 
wliercupon he became again alive and humbly prostrated himself now 
before Virabhadra. This hero having thus finished his work, returned 
with the vanquished enemies to Kailasa, where all united in praising 
Shiva, who set free all the prisoners of war ; warned Brahma, Niirayana, 
and 4e other gods, no more to do things which would displease 
him, and, above all, he made them who had been killed in the war 
again alive. 


GHAPTER XXXIII. 
Virabhadra killiruj Narasinha. 

'he godis had now rest for some time. But it 
g|4^0giaot, called llmmjahisMpu, obtaiue<l 
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i»ower of beliic^ inviiliicral^le, and gave (bem mucli I rouble. iJiiuor 
Hocli circuin Stan CCS, being unable to check the gianb the goGi inireaicGi 
Sbiva to help tliera. In answer to their prayer he ordered Yi^dinn to 
destroy the giants Visiirm went to the house of the guaib awd issued 
from one of its pillars in the form of half a man and half a lion, lit: 
seized lliramjukaskqm and killed him on the tliresliold of tlie liar sc. 
Thus the world got rid of this great trouble. But INarasiidn, ilie 
man-lion, proud of his exploit, commenced to annoy the wcadJ more 
than tliC giant. “We arc like one,” said the gods then in .Shiv,, 
“who, having taken a medicine against an old disease, becomes siibjem 
to another sickness ; like a woman who after leaving her Orst liri5!jo,a(l 
gets a more quarrelsome one* We have sought your prch.cetioii againsl: 
the destruction of tke giant, and lo ! you have sent a maii-Iiuii, who 
devours us !’' Shiva could not but listen to tlieir com]iiaint;-, aucl conn- 
inanded Virabhadra to go and first to teach Narasinba j'cason, but 
in case of refusal to destroy him. Accordingly lie went and spoke 
with Narasinha. Is it right that thou, who art appointed to pre- 
serve the world, shouldst thus destroy it? The proverb : if you |>ut 
the w’olf in charge of the house, it Will eat up the inmates of it, has 
been fulfilled in thy case. Cease to kill the gods and be oljedient to 
Bhiva!** “ Begone ! who are you?” was the reply of the mandion, 
whose heart was not softened by the nectar nf Vlrabhatlra^s kind 
words- . Therefore the latter took the form of the Sharabha^biru, with 
feathers like the gold-mountain, with two mouths and eight legs ; at 
whose motion the mountains reeled and the ocean overliowed. It 
pounced upon the man-lion, and after killing it, brought its head niul 
skin to Shiva, who made it his Sinhasana, he. lion-seat. 


: .... CHAPTER XXXIW 

The birth of Far mti and her jour tmj to ilampl. 

Parvati was born from the wife of the mountain-king, Meaiq us u, 
beautiful daughter. She passed the days of her youth in the house 
of her parents. One day Narada descended in a elciid from iieiiven 
and paid a visit to the King. It struck him that Narada siiould pitjK- 
irate himself before Ihirvati as he did. But his surprise was soon 
dispelled wdien he learnt from Narada that his daughter was in fact 
the wife of Shiva, who had condescended to become iiicafiiate in liis 
wife. According to the advice of the Muni, to semi his ilanghicr 
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f'Ofm nr pnrdhie to Hcmahifn.^JTamiu^ whero Sliiva waR ipctlilal Lrv: 

hiniseir, Himalaya aeoom]>anied her to tlial fnrnouR plaoc*, oa llio 
lisiiikB of ilie Tungablinclra. Her father advised her to live tlie life oi' 
ail aseetiif, as her former husband, Shiva, did, and tiius to please biro, 
and left again for his momitains. The place was a secoiul ])aradise.. 
No storm distuibed its tranquillity ; the rays of the sun and fue moon 
did not burn, the clouds did not rain unusually ; there were not the 
changes of seasons ; mice, cats, snakes, hares, wolves, elephants, lions, 
tigers, and tlie various kinds of birds forgot their enmity, ami lived 
together in peace. Whilst here was complete happiness, there arose 
great troubles in another quarter of the universe. The giant TdraMsnra 
had obtained from Brahma the gift of being invulnerable for bis great 
penances, A son of Shiva only, who should be seven days old, could 
kill him. Therefore the gods whose cities and wealth he had taken, 
even Vishnu, were unable to resist his power. Brahma, whose assist- 
ance the gods had desired, took counsel with Ndrayana how Siiiva 
could bo prevailed upon to give up his ascetic life and to be married 
to Pdrvati. J\Ianmatha was selected for tins work, and appointed to 
unite Shiva with Ihh’vati. At this nows ]\fanmalba felt as if a sword 
had been thrust into his ear, and said : If I rouse the anger of Shiva 
I sbrdl 1)0 burnt by his hre-eye.” ‘'‘To give Ids life for the host of 
the gt>ds is a good work,’’ they said, and thus persuaded him not to 
shrink from the w'ork. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

Manmathxi burnt by Slilra^ 

Mamuatba took leave of his hither Nur'iyana, and crdled Manfiu- 
Manila (gentle breeze) and ordered him to tell Vasinila (the season of 
spring) to come with the army to him, as he intended to fight wilh 
Shiva in Hemakuta* Mnnmatha made a mark on bis forehead with 
the pollen of dowers, put ronwcl his neck a string of jasmindlowers, 
put OB a garment made of the fd>rea of the lotus, took his bow made 
of sugar-cane in his hand, made tlie black bees his bowstring and the 
dower-imds his arrowy mounted with bis wife llalUhlvi the fh.nver- 
chariot, and made the lotus-flowers jus iirnbrella and the plaintain trees 
, Ms ity-bruslics. On his right and his left was marching the fourfold 
army, commanded by Vasanta, the general, and accompanied by the 
minister, of Mawmatha. There shone first the fmn§o-irmf^ 
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elcphanls^ the first division among the four of n eoiTi- 
plete army. The ciiclcoos singing on the top of them were the vrjin* > 
the red sprouts the mark made with red colour on their foreheads ; tlie 
blossoms the tusks ; the tender twigs, waging in the wind, the tniiiks ; 
the long branches the flags. Then shone the 2yarrois, the horses m this 
strange army. The black rings on their necks were the bridles ; the 
wings the saddles ; their cry the neigh. Then came Chahrarala- 
MrdSy the chariots ; the two bodies of one pair were the two wheels ; 
their two minds united into one were the axletree ; the sound of their 
kissing each other the rattling noise of the chariots, and their feathers 
ilnttcring in the wind the flags. At last shone the women, the toot” 
soldiers in Manmatha’s army. Their eye-brows w'ore the bows ; their 
charming eyes the arrows ; their tall arms the ciulgcds ; their sharp 
nails the swords ; the spots on their foreheads, made with musk, thc’ 
shields; and thc white places where the hair on the top of the head is 
parted, the spears. 

Manclamaruta showed his head and put this army in motion. The 
cuckoos went in front of it, and sang, saying, Get out of the. way, O 
you saints, Manmatha is coming, whose powTr is irresistible They 
were the bugles of ^fanmatha. No wonder that even the great ascetics 
and priests were bewildered at the approacdi of this hero. Eiit not so 
Shiva. As the conqueror of the whole world entered Pampakshetra, 
the abode of Shiva, had omens foreboded his ill success in this holy 
place. The royal elephant stumbled and fell down ; jackals came across 
the way and cried ; a hare also crossed their road without being 
caught; tears came into the eves of thc horses and elephants, and the 
horses tied to Manrnatha’s chariot broke loose, shook off their yoke, 
and ran away. The conimander-in«chicf of the army advised ^fanma- 
that to return on account of these bad omens. But he refused fo 
listen to such advice, as he had pledged himself to conquer Shiva. 
Nevertheless he had some misgivings in his heart about his enterprise. 
But Parvati joined him now and encouraged him to follow her, as she 
went to worship Shiva, Having taken his stand behind her, IManmatlja 
sliot five arrows at Shiva, immelj, the arrow of intoxication, thc arrow 
of love, the arrow of fascination, and the arrow of charms. Enraged 
at this attack, Shiva emitted fire from his eye on the foreliead, and 
burnt Manmatha to ashes. Eaiidem made great lamentations at the 
death of her husband : After this tank of beauty has been broken 

through, after tins pearl has been burnt, I am lost, O my hu’d, where 
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hast llion left thy arrows and thy parrot-horses ? Whore hast iliois 
gone? How can I live without thee?” Even the wild hensts asnl 
the Inrds, seeing the excessive grief of Ihitidevi, shed tears ami ^vuuld 
not touch food ; the trees withered, the lotus-flowers were closed, and 
the black bees became silent. The afflicted widow im])lored the nierey 
of IVirvati, who had encouraged her husband to proceed in iliis 
dangerous work. The mother of the world promised to do what she 
could to give her Manmatha back, and meditated how she could please 
Shiva, 


CHAPTERS XXXVI. and XXXYII. 

8hiva marr'ijing F avail. 

To propitiate Shiva, Parvati performed very severe penances, water 
and air being the only food she took. To try her, Shiva came to her 
in the disguise of a wandering ascetic, and said : Why have you, 

being a young woman in the prime of life, chosen this way ? Is it 
light to worship Shiva, who has such a fearful form ?” At these words 
Farvati became very angry, and told the tempter to be gone. Shiva 
was now satisfied in his mind about his former wife, and took off hi.s 
disguise- As soon as Parvati saw liim, she asked him to marry her, 
and to restore Manmatha to life. He could not but comply with her 
requests, and created Manmatha again as Manasija, t- e., who dwells 
in the hearts of all. Eatidcvi could not find how to praise sufficiently 
her protectress, who had thus saved her from the disgrace of widow** 
hood. Parvati returned to the place where her parents were, and re- 
lated the events that had taken place in Ilampi^ The King of the 
mountains and his consort, Mcne, were highly delighted with the 
glorious prospects before them. Shiva, on his return to Kaiiasa, called 
the seven Rishis and sent them to Himalaya, to ask his daughter in 
marriage for himself. “ How can I refuse,” answered he to them, I 
give her, I give her,” and thus Parvati became the bride of Shiva^ 
Ilirniikya got a splendid hall made by Yishvakarma, the architect of 
the gods and son of Brahtn^ in which the marriage was to take place. 
On hearing from the Eishis that Himalaya had consented to the mar- 
riage proposal, Shiva set out, accompanied by all the gods, and a great 
many people from different worlds, who wished to see the grand so» 
lemnity ; he was received with great honours by tiie king. The bride^ 
.deckei/ouiin her marriage-garments, was the object of admiratioii and 
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asioiiishment. There was nothing wanting to make her the inosi 
acconipiished beauty iu the universe* The bridegroom and luide were 
borne iu a |)alnm|uiii to an altar, and seated upon it- In honour of 
Parvati a festive song was sung by the divine women- Then came 
Jupiter, the priest of the gods, and annoiniccd that the proper time 
for the celebration of the marriage had arrived. Shiva and Parvati 
sat on the grains of rice scattered on a piece of cloth, whilst Jupiter 
sang the eight verses appointed for such occasions, and Himalaya gave 
away his daughter with the hand into which his wife had poured wa* 
ter- After the performance of all the proper ceremonies of marriage 
Shiva returned with his lady to Kailasa. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The hirth of Shanmiikka* 

Alas ! the gdos, after the marriage of Shiva, were soon reminded of 
f heir miserable state from which they had been relieved daring those 
happy days. The Giant Tdrakdsura troubled them more than ever. 
Besides this they feared they should be destroyed by a son of Shiva 
born from Parvati. They performed therefore many penances, and as 
Shiva asked them what they wished him to give them, they said : 
** Have no son born to thee from Parvati, for he would surely kill osP^ 
Great was the anger of Parvati at his compliance with this refpiest* 
Many years were required to restore her to tranquillity. Whilst Shiva 
was thus occupied, he could not pay attention to tlse relief of the gods, 
who were troubled more than ever by the giant. With much difficulty 
one of them, Agni, was persuaded to rouse Shiva to help them. In 
the form of a pigeon he went to Kaildsa and peeped through one of tiie 
windows of the palace. Shiva saw him, took him on his hand and 
emitted his aemen virile into the mouth of the pigeon. Consequeiilly 
Agni became pregnant, and with him all the gods who had promised 
to share all the afflictions be should be visited with in this enterprise. 
Strange to say, the gods lost their beards and got a pale appearance. 
And in this shameful state they were a thousand divine years without 
the slightest prospect of being relieved. Shiva, being asked by Agni 
to make an end to this miserable condition, advised him to put that 
^emm olnlc into a certain river. As soon as ibis was done, ail tlic 
gods ixlurufJ iu tiidi iyimi:!' siatc. But now sk wamciB who UoClI 
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to M to tl.at river, l)ecame pregnant hy it, and threw tluir new-born 
iufouts into the river in consternation at the strange event, bluva 
accomnauied Parvati to that river, saw the weeping mlants, and em- 
braced them. Instantly the six bodies were united into one, and on y 
the six heads remained- Thus ShammkJm, i. e. he who has Bix heads, 
originated. He was a very powerful boy. He plucked out mouutams 
and played with them as with balls ; he went to seise the sun and moon 

like light-worms, and made the lightnings his ornaments. Accordnvg 

to the praver of the gods, Shiva appointed his son. Shanmukha to de- 
stroy the troublesome giant- He became commander-in-cluet ot U 
united armies of the gods, and, mounted on a peacock, he sot out foi ^ 
held of battle. Tdrakisura was informed of the movements ol 
hostile army, and immediately made himself ready lor a hat k- 
The fight was like a tremendous tbuuder-storm : the shields were he 

clouds, the glittering swords the lightning,, the showei o .mows ic 

rain, and the war-whoop the thunder. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Fiffht with the Giants- 

The gods, as usual, were aU beaten. Their lamentations that there 
was none to save them called forth the resolution in Narayana to take 
np the fight. When Vishnu shot the snake arrow, Vajranabha, one ot 
the generals of Tarakilsura, destroyed it by the vulture-arrow, the fare- 
arrow of Naravana was quenched by the water-arrow of the giant, am 
the raomitaiii-arrow of the latter was broken by the diamond-arrow ol 
the former. At kst Naravana killed Varanhha by the Vuishaam- 
arrow, i- e- the weapon belonging to Vishnu. But now Mahndbha, 
another gener.al in the army of Tarakasura, came to revenge the 
death of his brother in arms. All the gods, even Narayapa himselt, 
after a short but ineffectual resistance, fled iu confusion to Bhcuinmhha. 
The victorious march of Mahaiiabha was soon terminated by an 
arrow from Shanmukha, which killed him, .and the arny under the 
command of tliis giant was completely destroyed. Full of anger at tins 
defeat, Tarakasura came now himself to decide the struggle. Fright- 
ened with his terrible appearance, the gods took to their heels. But 
'Shanmukha rallied them again round himself, and Tarakasura also 
i 'Seeing this valiant son of Shiva, had misgivings respecting his sue- 
■ ,»nd he tried therefore to settle the afl’air by a compromise. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

Turakmura vanquished. 

Thou art still a boy/^ said the giaut-kiiig to Shanmukha, do 
not attempt to fight with me, which would only result in your entire 
destruction Is the tender Sun, i. e, the sun just risen, afraid of 
darkness?” replied Shanmukha, ‘^or does the young lion shrink from 
a vStruggle with the elephant ?” The dispute could not he settled ami- 
cably, and therefore the fight between these two heroes commenced. 
It was carried on for a considerable time, each one of the two parties 
using magic arms, as the mountain-fire and water-arrows, &c. It was 
clear that Shanmukha was superior in strength to the giant. After 
this son of Shiva has passed the age of seven days,” reflected Taraka- 
sura (remembering that only a son of Shiva seven days old could 
vanquish him, according to the gift he had obtained from Brahma)^ 
I shall kill the gods again. In the meantime I ‘will conceal myself,” 
and went to seek a hiding-place in the depths of the mountain Krann- 
cha, Shanmukha dispersed the hosts of the giant, and, not finding 
the author of this slaughter, went with his army in search of him. 
But he was nowhere found on the battle-field. Narayana having 
learnt his hiding-place, made it known to Shanmukha* Immediately 
he shot an arrow at that mountain, which, rending it asunder, pene- 
trated into its depths and killed the monster. Great joy filled the 
hearts of the gods, who were now delivered from so long and great 
troubles. The giants who were still alive fled and hid themselves in 
the caves of the mountains, and in the deserts, no more daring to come 
forth to disturb the peace of the world. On his return to Kailasa 
Shanmukha was received with great honour by his father. 


CHAPTEES XLI-.XLIV. 

The story of Tripura, Le, the three cities^ 

^ The three sons of Tdrahisura, TdraMkska, KamalAksIm, and F/- 
- dyunmati, lived, after the death of their father, a long time in tlie 
22 r ^ 
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caves of the mountains. This state of humiliation called forth very 
painful feelings, and in order to get some relief they performed pen- 
ances to please Brahma. By the fire of their devotion the whole world 
was in danger of being burnt. Brahmd was in a greatdilemma ; on the 
one band, he could no longer defer giving the three giants what they 
prayed for, else his creation would have been consumed by their intense 
devotion ; on the other hand, he knew that to give them again power 
was to give serpents wings, as they would exercise their power only in 
troubling and killing gods and men- “ But what can I do ? he said, 
‘‘ I must go,” and made his appearance before the giants, to reward 
their devotion. ” Grant us permission,” they said to him, “ to build in 
the air three cities, one of gold, the other of silver, and the third of 
iron. These three cities, being joined together by one nail shall whirl 
about for a thousand divine years so quickly that the nail cannot be 
discerned. After the lapse of that time the whirling shall be stopped 
for a few moments, and the nail become accordingly discernible. If any 
one among the immortals or mortals shoots, an arrow at the nail and 
destroys it, at that time then the cities shall be ruined. But if not, 
let them turn for ever in the sky as impregnable strongholds, and the 
whole animated creation, from the gods down to the demons and devils, 
shall be under our sway.” With a heavy heart he granted them theii 
prayer and returned to his abode- Soon afterwards three castles ap- 
neared in the air, and the three giants established there their power, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Shiva in the grove of ChaitraratJta, 

Fush^adatta^ the flower-gatherer of Shiva, had oiiccj^ among the 
flowers he had bro^ight, no flower from the Kalpa-tree. At this Par- 
rati was astonishech The flower-gatherer explained this omission^ 
saying: ‘^Sliachidevi, the wife of Indra, has taken them all/^ To 
avoid such unpleasant collisions for the future, Shiva created a grove 
of Kalpa-trees on the mountain of Mandara^ and invited his lady to 
take a pleasure-walk in it. It was the season of spring, when Shiva 
was called, as it were, by the song of the black bees- Spring had called 
the black: bees to their meal, taken off the locks (?) from the mouths of 
the cuckoos, scared away the sorrows of the hungry parrots, and made 
dance the feet of the peacock. All looked green, and it was as if Va- 
santa had pitched a tent for the approaching Manmatha- Shiva en- 
tered the grove with Parvati and her companions, and was exceedingly 
pleased with it. It was called Chaitraratha,” the garden of KuUra. 
Seeing it one might have asked : Is this the season of spring ? or 
is it the rainy season?’^ As the blackness of the black bees appeared 
like black clouds, their song was the thunder; the looks of the 
women walking in the garden were the flashes of lightning ; the jasmin 
flowers falling down from the wind, the raindrops, and the flowers 
of Pentapetes Phoemcea,and the fire-flies. In this splendid grove Shiva 
passed some time with Parvatf. 


CHAPTERS XLYL to L- 

GangadhaTalilOi i.e. the pastime of putting on Gangd- 

The next day Shiva left his palace and took alone a walk in the grove 
he had created. A fine mango-tree, shining like the royal elephant 
of Manmatha, attracted his attention- After seating himself upon a 
stone bench under this tree, he heard on the top of it a female parrot 
lament that her husband had not come home last night : Have cats 
eaten him up ? or has he been entangled in the net of tlm fowler ? 
Have his wings been broken by stones tiirowm at birn ? has he been 
* captivated by a young beauty, and caught by the sweet voice of a new 
ppouse ? Why may he tarry so long ? If my husband does not come, 
'how shall I survive? Oh! Oh! this is my cruel At the 
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least Boise, she directed her looks to the way on which her hushand 
was to come, and thus alternately she left her nest and then again 
returned to it. my husband ; this thy fine form, tliy blooHiing 

youth, tliy cleTerness, where are they again met with among parrots ? 
I am unable to describe tby fine qualities. Wbat is life to me, if tlioii 
art separated from me ? Come 1 come ! show tby face In the mean time 
her busband, who bad tarried so long on account of worshipping Shiva, 
returned, and was at first spurned by bis jealous wife, and not sooner 
did she admit him into her society again 'till he had explained to her 
the reason of bis having come home so late. Parvati was seeking her 
husband in that grove ; after she had seen him under the rnango-trce she 
approached him from behind and covered with her two bands his two 
eyes, the Sun and Moon, and lo ! the universe was enwrapped in dark- 
ness, so that people did not see one another, and were obliged to stop 
where they just happened to be. The Gods meditated on Shiva in 
order to move him to help them. He opened the fire-eye on his fore- 
head a little, and the darkness fled before the light, coming from his 
eye, and being collected into one mass took the form of a child. But 
now the worlds were in danger of being burnt. Scorched by the ex- 
cessive heat, the gods cried to Shiva to save them. Parvati saw that 
she had made a mistake in covering her husband’s face, and removed 
her hands from it. Instantly tears of joy gushed from his eyes in 
such a mass that the worlds were now nearly deluged* Haryana, 
sitting on a leaf of the Indian fig-tree, floated on the waters and prayed 
to Shiva. Thereupon the Lord of the universe dipped the tuft of his 
hair into the waters, and lo ! it soaked up the water, and the worlds 
were restored to their former state. 

Here Siddharama asks Channa Basava where Shiva had been during 
these three deluges, viz. the deluge of darkness, the deluge of fire, and 
the deluge of water ? The worlds, then/’’ Channa Basava replies, are 
like figs on the top of his hair ; after they have ripened they fall down, 
and new ones grow on his hair again. Shiva is the fig-tree. During 
those deluges he was like the jewel-lamp in a dark house ; like a lake, 
round the hanks of which a fire is burning; like the sea-fjre in the 
ocean .‘-^during these deluges he sat, far removed from the reach of 
destruction, on the stone bench in his pleasure-grove.” 

The giant Kanakaksha prayed to Shiva, to give him a sou, who would 
vanquish Brahma, Narayana, and the other gods. ’Whereupon Shiva 
presented him with that child of darkness. The giant carried it home, 
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called his priest Shukra, and got it named by him Andhakasura/^ 
e- the blind or dark giant. On his attaining mature age he was 
anointed to be Lord of the giant race, and now he commenced his 
career of a conqueror of the world. In one day he crossed the seven 
seas and took the seven islands, then he stormed the cities of the re- 
gents of the points of the compass, and in a short time the fourteen 
worlds lay conquered at his feet, and their creator, Brahma, as well as 
their preserver, ‘Vishnu, were obliged, like the inferior orders of beings, 
to flee, and to conceal themselves near Kailasa. Therefore the giant 
considered himself the Lord of the whole universe, to whom all, not 
even Sbiva excepted, were subjected* Once, when he held a royal 
assembly, Narada appeared, and announced to him that Shiva, in com- 
pliance with the prayers of the gods, had resolved upon destroying him. 
At these, as he thought, insolent words, the anger of the giant was 
kindled, and immediately he ordered his army to he put in readiness. 
Though some tried to dissuade him from entering on such a dangerous 
course, as a war with the great God would be, he persisted in exe- 
cuting his designs, which were no other than the taking Kailasa 
itself. His armj was commanded by 880 millions of generals, 
each of whom had 10,000 millions of warriors under him. A 
terrible army indeed! With this army he invaded the empire of 
Kailasa, in spite of the had omen of a vulture sitting down on his dia- 
dem, in spite of the remonstrations of his priest Shukra not to do 
such mad things. Before he actually commenced the war, however, he 
sent a messenger to Shiva, asking him : Will you deliver up to me 
our enemy Narayana?’’ In case the great God should answer in the 
negative, the messenger was to announce to him that his master was 
at war with him. This messenger would have been killed — such was 
the anger of the inhabitants of Kailasa at this insolence — had not Shiva 
himself protected him, because he only said what he had been ordered 
to say. The army of the great God baffles all attempts at giving 
numbers. It was in fact innumerable- War was waged before Kailasa. 
The gods were defeated by the giants, and nearly perished through 
the magic power of the giant Shatamaja, by which he caused the gods 
to he enveloped iu darkness, and surrounded with wild beasts. Shan- 
mukha, on seeing the danger, reproached the timid gods, fought with 
the enemy and vanquished him. Night interrupted the fighting. An- 
dhakdsura held a council with his generals, one of whom advises Mm 
ittfuture to fight only in the night* Accordingly the giants were 
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ordered to attack their enemies during the same night. While the 
giant-king sought Yirahhadra, to fight with him, he met with the great 
god himself on the battle-field. After some resistance he was thrust 
through with the trident by Shiva. Now his ignorance disappeared, 
he acknowledged his fault, and asked pardon from Shiva. The latter, 
according to the prayer of the former, danced on his heart and 
received him among his host. 


The cause of Vishnu’s ten incarnations, and the first and second of 
these incarnations, namely the fishAncar nation and the incarnation 
of the man-lion, have been described in the 2 1st and 33rd chapters 
of this work. It may not he uninteresting to give here a short 
account of the remaining eight. 

1 . The turtle-incarnation. The gods suffered much from the giants, 
and at last became their servants* For some time they resigned them- 
selves to their fate. But at length, weary of this humiliating servitude, 
they asked Narayana his advice. In accordance with his instructions 
they churned the sea, the mountain Mandara being the churningsstick. 
After this strange churning-stick had sunk into the sea, Nar^ana 
became a turtle, dived into the sea, and prevented the mountain from 
sinking. (See 22nd chapter-) 

2. The incarnation of Vishnu under the form of a hoar, to save the 
gods from the cruel giants, 

3. The incarnation of Vishnu under the former of a dwarf. The 
giant Bali had conquered the gods. Therefore Narayana, to save 
them, was born as Fdmana, i,e* a dwarf. He played the part of a 
hypocrite, and praised up Bali, in order to please him. He succeeded, 
and obtained from the giant-king a grant of land according to his wish, 
as large as to put his three feet on it. But to the great disappoint- 
ment of Bali, one foot took as large a space as the earth, the second 
occupied the sky, and the third, having no place to rest upon, trampled 
down the king himself to Pataia, to make room for itself. 

4. Baraskurhma, le, Rama with the atce, is another incarnation of 
Narayaiia; he was born to the Muni Jamadagni and his wife Reiiika 
as a son to restore to them the cow of paradise, which Kartikavir* 
y^rjuna had" taken from them. Parashurama killed the latter in a war, 
and gave the miraculous cow to his father* The sons of the king who 
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m^as killed by Parasburama, waged war with his father and destroyed 
him. To revenge the death of his father, Parashurama heat them in 
21 wars and killed them all. According to his father’s command, he 
destroyed also his mother and his elder brothers, because they had 
committed heinous crimes. 

5. The incarnation of Emme/iandra. The son of Dasharatha, king 
of Oude, was born at the close of the second age, to destroy the demons, 
who infested the earth, aiid especially Edvana, the sovereign of Ceylon, 
who had stolen Rama’s wife (See 54th chapter.) 

6- The incarnation of Balardma^ the son of EShini, and elder bro- 
ther of Krishna. He made a large plough his weapon, frightened and 
heat the giants with it.„ 

7* The incarnation of BauddJia* Narayana tried to spoil a very 
chaste woman in Tripura, in the form of a Baudiha^ and when he did 
not succeed he became a^ tree, the ficus religiosa. The woman in 
question not knowing this transfiguration, touched it, and her chastity 
was consequently gone. {Vide 44th chapter.) Therefore this tree 
is worshipped by the Yaishnava-sect, and is represented as being united 
in marriage with the neem tree, which signifies that woman. {Vide 
52ud chapter.) 

8. The incarnation of Vishnu as Krishna^ who seems to have come 
for no other purpose hut to commit heinous crimes, as adultery and 
theft."^'’ ■ 

9. The incarnation of Kalihi has not yet taken place- Vishnu will 
appear in the form of a horse, called Kaliki, and destroy the world. 
How this is to be done nobody knows- According to another account 
Naray ana will appear mounted on this white horse. 

CHAPTER LI. 

Svetardja* 

There lived once a mighty king, called who governed 

many countries and castles* One day he set out with great pomp to 
review his fourfold army. While passing through the city his looks 
fell on a beautiful lady, who stood on the top of her house, to see the 
army marching. Captivated with her beauty, on his returning from 
the review, he sent for her, and as her husband, a merchant, had gone 
vay, on account of his trade, he lived with her in fornication, 
e giving her Michelia champaca one flower fell to the ground. 


Whil 
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This IS mi offering; to SliiTJi,” remarked the kiiiG:, ami little did lie 
lliink of the great efficac?y of these words. After some time he dieth and 
was carried to Yanm hy his angels. The CMtragiiptas nccnsec! him of 
having led, a very had life, hut there was the solitary iiierit of liatirig 
dedicated one ilower to Shii'a. Accordingly he was condeMiiecl to live 
ill hell,, Init lieforc he entered into this state of piinislimcntj he diould 
he allowed, as a kind of recompense for that merit, to live one night 
with Iltmhhc, a celestial courtezan. Tiie servants of Yama carried him 
to this woiuau. She laughed at the levit}^ of this king, wdio could in 
tlie very siidit of the torments of liell desire the emhraces of a wornauj, 
and pro])osed to him to turn a Lingait in order to esenpe the had 
consequences of condemnation. To convince him of the efficacy of 
the SI ifiiva- rites to save sinners, she said : ‘‘ Hear O king, I will 

relate to thee the stones of those who have gone to Kailasa in virtue 
of them ; — 

n. hA certain sinner was dying in an old temple. A dog coming 
at this time into the temple, thought he was already dead, and 
put its foot on his forehead, to cat from the corpse ; hut on seeing 
him still alive it went away. After some time he died, and the mes- 
sengers of Yama, who had come to carry him before their master, were 
obliged to leave him to tlie angels of Shiva, who took him to Kailasa, 
because bis forehead bad been besmeared with ashes in his last hour 
by the foot of that dog. 

3, A fowler found in a forest the berries of Ekmcarpns ganitrus, 
ate them, and made witii the kernels of them a rosary, which he tied 
to the neck of his dog. While hunting his dog was Hlled by a wild 
liog, Yama’s messengers came to carry it away, but the angels of 
Shiva rescued it from them, and took it to Kailasa on account of that 
rosary, 

c. A certain farmer was carried to Kailasa because in his last mo- 
ments he had said to his son ‘‘ let us plough,’^ which expression may 
also signify Shivadiost,’’ 

d, A Brahmin lived with a woman of the lowest caste, and was there- 
fore expelled from his village. In the forest, where they had put up, 
the woman died. He with her children went to a temple. One night 
the lamp ceased to burn* To see better how he might rob these child- 
reii, he lighted it again, and thus he had done a good work, which at 
his deatli opened to him the gates of Kailasa- 

23 r r/ s 
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e- A saint, called MniJcaiidu, pleased Shira bj doing penances, 
and obtained from him a son, who w^as to die at the age of twelve. 
His hither instructed his son in all sciences. But alas, no sooner had 
he reached that fatal age than Yama came and claimed, him. He was 
already dragging him along with a rope, which he had tied to his 
body. But Shiva, hearing the prayer of the father, stabbed the King 
of Hell, and gave that son an infinite age to live.' ” 

“ Hear, 0 King,” Ramhhe added, all these men have seen the foot 
of Shiva by worshipping him. Now, without delay, pay adoration to 
the Supreme and thou shalt he liberated from the power of Yama.” 
Convinced of the truth of these words, he was initiated by her into the 
Shiva religion, and worshipped the Linga. In the mean time the day 
dawned, and Y'ama’s servants appeared, to take him to his final desti- 
nation. But they were afraid to seize him, as they saw that he had 
become a Lingait, returned to their master, and informed him of it. 
Yama became very angry, as he heard of this conversion, and ivent 
himself with his servants to seize the king. While he employed force 
to carry him away, the latter prayed to Shiva to save him. Out of 
the Linga, which he had in his hand, came forth Shiva. A spark 
from his fire-eye fell upon Y'ama and burnt him. Thus that king of 
terrors ivas annihilated. But Brahma interceded in his favour, saying : 

0 Siipreine spirit, after Yama is dead’ how can virtue be practised ? 
how will man be afraid of death as he well knew that, this re- 
straint being removed, men would pay no attention at all to the prac- 
tice of good works. Shiva acknowledged the truth of this remark, 
and raised the King of Hell from the dead again, that he might farther 
^4, ^nevGiso his office as the Judge of the dead — ^^vith this restriction, no 
more to molest any one who had the marks of a w^orshipper of Shiva 
on him. Shiva ascended with Svctaraja to Kailasa- 

CHAPTER LII. 

Gautmm‘Muni> 

In the country of Dandakaranya, where this saint lived, was a fam- 
ine, lasting twelve years. This holy man, in order to obtain a remedy 
against this calamity, did many penances to please Shiva. He would 
first try the faith of his worshipper before he heard his prayer. For 
’ tbfe purpose he called Nir^yaxja, and told Mm to go and to assert 
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before that Mimi bis superiority over Shiva* , But be refused to utter 
such blasphemous words against his Supreme Lord. Therefore Sliiva 
himself, in the disguise of a Vaishnava, went to the place of .the Mioii ■ 
and commenced, saying : How can Shiva, to whom thou prayest, 

give thee aiyything, he being a beggar, dwelling in cemeteries, and 
having the office of destmction assigned to him? Fool!. Worship .. 
Niirayana, and thou shalt obtain whatever thou wishest.” Biit the^ ^ ^ 
hluni’s faith in Shiva was not shaken. He related to the seeming 
Vaishnava all the defeats Vishnu had suffered, and all tiiC vietorich 
Shiva had gained, and thus refuted his assertions. PleasiM,! uiih this 
firm faith of the Muni, Shiva asked him what he desirefl to olUahi fi'oin 
him. That,” answered the Muni, whatever I sow be growii im- 
mediately, and become ready grain.” Shiva fiilfiUccl liis prayer and 
returned to Kailasa. 

The drought in the said country lasted for twelve years ; there was 
not a drop of rain ; every morning the soil was a little uiulsteued witli 
a few drops of clew ; during noon clusters of clouds frighteiied the air, 
but during night the sky became again clear. The trees withered, 
the tanks and wells became dry, and famine prevailed everywhere. 
Eighty-eight thousand Munis, on hearing of Gautama, repaired to his 
hermitage, and were saved from death by him, as he supplied them 
with grain and water- After rain and prosperity had returned, the 
Munis thought of returning to their country without asking permission 
from their benefactor to do so* One of them, Shdndil^a, however, 
reminded them how much they were obliged to Gautama for his kind 
protection, who bad bestowed on them the greatest of gifts a man can 
give, rice, and exhorted them not to go without taking leave of hiim J 
In corroboration of his words he related to them the following stories : — 

a* The king Gunanidki {Le^ ocean of qualities) was one day 
hunting and killing many beasts. A lion escaped tlie hiiiiters arul 
passed the king. He mounted immediately a swift horse and ])ursued 
it. But by a curse which was upon the beast, that it should dis- 
appear as soon as it would come in sight bf a man, it bceame invisible. 
The king dismounted cind stopped awhile, and to his great lUatouish- 
ment his horse also vanished from him- Hunger and thirst came over 
him. A hunter, who happened to pass that place, took him to his 
hut, and put before him a simple meal, and laid him on his lied. He 
'and his wife, having given their food to this august guest, were obliged 
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to (fist that da}^ ami laid themselves clown in ilio dour of tlieir 
Immble habitation. At midnight a tiger came and killed the hunter 
and his wife. The next inorning the king was very much astonished 
when he saw vihat had gone on about him last night* He buried the 
mortal remains of the devoted huntei-j and returned to his city. One 
day he asked his family-priest wliat was the greatest gift aniong the 
many gifts men can bestow on others ? To this the priest repliech 
‘‘The gift of rice.’’ To prove this, I shall tell thcc the folio vying sto- 
ries ; — 

a a> In the town of Gangavati, tlicre lived a Brahman, called Anan- 
lahhaita^ who used to feed such Brahmans as happened to come tc;* 
his house,* when he took his meals. One day, a Chaadala (a man of the 
lowest caste) carried a load of firewood to this town, to sell it there. 
Wet from the rain, and shivering with cold, he sat down before the 
door of this Brahman, and intreated him not to push him away. Be 
not afraid,” answered he, ^‘I’ll buy thy firewood,” and gave him what 
he had asked for it. Then he said to the Chandala “ Take this fire- 
wood again, make a fire with it and warm thyself” At last he gave 
the poor man also food. 

Not very distant from this town was another town, ctilied 
There was a Brahman, called SarmgHa^^^ in it, whose son was de- 
moniac* All kinds of charms were used to drive out the demon, but in 
vain. Anaiitabhatta heard of it, and came to see him. Strange to 
say, the demon made a bow before this pious man, and when he asked 
him, who he was, he said : “ In my former birth (or state) I and 
this man, in whom I dwell, were instructed by one man in the sciences* 
%. As I surpassed this my schoolfellow in learning, he became envious 
at me, and one day killed me, throwing stones at ray head. There- 
fore I have resolved to enter as a demon the body of my former com- 
panion, to kill him, and thus to take revenge of him* But if you 
give me your merit of having fed a Chandala, I shall leave him*” 
Sarvagna and his wife prostrated themselves before Anantabhatta, and 
implored Mm to save their sou. Mercifully he gave his merit to tlie 
demon, who consequently was transformed into a celestial being, left 
his abode, and ascended to Swarga. The son of Sarvagna was thus 
delivered from his sickness#” 


■rfii . ' ' A 

iSI'-' these tales?” said the king. Give me an ocular proof of 

of thy words.” With a sad countenance the priest returned 
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to Ws house, having promised that he would give such a proof to-iriorruw. 
*‘^TelI thy master,” said Shiva to him in a dream, that the male 
which will be born to thee after eight days will answer thy question.” 
After the birth of this child the priest and the king asked it, arnl lo ! 
it spoke as follows : am the hunter who gave thee food in the 

forest ; on account of this merit I was born into this world as the son 
of a king from thee-” 

Notwithstanding these efforts of 8hdndihja to prevent his coiiipamons 
from evincing such unthankful ness hy going without his perriiis- 
sion, some of them were so wicked as to practise a trick upon G-aiitaina. 
They made an artificial cow, and put it in the way where the M uni used 
to walk. He saw it, and, to examine the strange cow, lie put his liand 
upon it. Instantly it fell down dead, as it seemed. Now the saints 
accused him of the heinous crime of the slaughter of a cow. He err 
deavoured to expiate his sin by severe penances, in consequence of 
which Shiva appeared, and revealed to him the tricks of his proteges. 
He obtained from Shiva the Ganga on his head, poured it, according 
to the advice of his bad and wicked disciples, upon the cow, and made 
it by this means alive. This Ganga was called Gantami/^ beeause 
Gautama bad brought it, or God/were , because it had touched a 
cow. Shiva called Naniyana, and ordered him to become inciirnate 
on earth as Buddha, and to establish the Jain, Cliarvaka, and Buddha 
sects, as men were too bad to enjoy the benefits of the excellent Shiva 
I : religion. Accordingly Nardyaua, in his incarnation as Buddha, caused 

[ the origin and spread of those heretical sects. Some of the great 

Munis were much grieved at this general decay of pure religion, and 
prevailed upon Shiva by their penances, that he sent Vrushabha oa 
earth, to teach the true way. 

CHAPTEES LIII. anb LI?. 

» T/ie Moon U7id Sun generations^ as examples of percliiion cimsed hg the 

desire after possessions and women, 

Dkarmaraya^ Bhima^ Amna, Nahilut m^Bakadem^ these five, bro- 
thers of the generation of the Moon, governed the earth with justice. 
But by gambiing with the Kauravas, their relatives, they lost their 
empire, and were obliged to make it over to them* They lived then 
itt tiie forests like beggars. One day Yedavjasa, the famous compiler 
' ^ , of the Veds, paid them a visit in their lonely place, and told Ibeui, 
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tliat, in order to vanquish their enemies and to regain their empire^ 
they ought to obtain the all-powerful arrow of Shiva, called Pashupata- 
aiTow ; that they ought not to doubt of Shiva’s willingness to help 
them, if they pleased him, and prayed to him as his worshippers ; and 
that he would appear to Arjuna, and graciously listen to his prayers. 
Accordingly Arjuna went to the Kila-mountain, and, having put upon 
his body ail the signs of a Lingait, be stood upon the great toes of his 
feet, stretched out his arms and commenced his penances. The tiainc 
of his penances burnt the trees and scorched the beasts- Narada saw 
the flight of the holy Munis in the forest, descended from the sky and 
went to them. 0 Narada,” they exclaimed, “ save us from this ca- 
lamity.” Without delay he ascended to Kailasa, informed Shiva of 
it, and interceded for them. “ xirjuna is my worshipper,” answered he 
smilingly, shall give him what he desires. Tell the Munis not 
to be afraid.” Then Naiidisha caused it to be proclaimed by beat of 
drums, that all the inhabitants of Heaven should make themselves 
ready to set out on a hunting expedition with their supreme Lord. All 
the gods and the redeemed took the disguise of hunters- Shiva was 
the chief of this hunting party. The four Yedas were his dogs, the 
Puranas his cudgels, the other Shastras his sling, devotion his sword 
and net. In the cave of that mountain lived the giant Muhadanava^ 
•J3jv the noise of the hunters he was roused, and came out from the cave 
in tire form of a gigantic boar. At the sight of this monster the gods 
were bewU^lered, and ded to Shiva for refuge. He shot an arrow at it. 
Deeply wouiHed, it fell down before Arjuna, who did penances. Lest 
it should distmi) in his holy performances he shot it dead- One 
of the hunters wow^rj j^ave carried it away, claiming it as his, hut Ar- 
juna did not allow him so, but told him to call his chief, with 
whom he would take up the ^Txrxel^ if he did not give up his pretended 
claims. Shiva heard this, came claimed the 

gigantic boar as his property. In thL ^ quarrel arose between 
the seeming hunter and Arjuna. Ihe endeavoured to punish 

the arrogant hunter, by shooting a 

none of them hit him. Therefore he stru,|, Shiva’s 

chest, saying: ^^Tbis is the diamond lb mountain-like pride.” 
But the hunter trampled upon him. Seein pain, Shiva was grieved 
that his worshipper should suffer^ thus healed him 

. again. Now Arjuna thought that sins, former 

! might have been the cause of this defeat, which he 
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liad suffered from tlie Iiimter, and to make amends for past sins La 
formed a linga of sand and worshipped it To Ms great asionishmeui 
lie saw the flowers with which he had decorated that linga on tlie 
head of the strange hunter. Thereby he perceived that the hunter 
was God himself* He fell at his feet and implored mercy and forgive-^ 
ness for his ignorance. Shiva and with him all his companions took 
off their disguises, and put on their real forms. According to the 
command of Shiva, to ask what he wished, Arjmia asked the Taslmpata- 
arrow and obtained it. 

This is the 25th pastime of Shiva. In answer to Skidharama’s 
question, whose son Arjuna was, and what he had done with that 
famous arrow? Channa-Basava proceeded to give farther information 
about him ; — 

1. The genealogy of (of the Moon generation): — 

Brahma. 

Nine sons of his body, the nine Bralmds, one of these was 
Jirimuniy from him the 

3Ioons a soiii whose descendants are called the 
generation of the Moon. 

Mercury^ (a son). 

Pururava, 

Ayshimara, I 
NuhuAa, ( • 

Tayati, J 

Puru, two sons. 

Here the generation of the Moon is 
1 split into these two branches. 
Pattravas* 

Janam^aya. (the son of Puru) . 

Prajinha. 

Sanyati* 

IJampati. 

Barvahhauma. 

Jayasem. 

Parmdra, 

MahahvMa. 

Pntaniha> 

Kro-dha^ 

Pevdfi. 


Tadu,-^ 

The family 
of the ^ 

Yadams- 




RifeLika* 

Mafrmr>y 

Im, 

Brnhiia, 

PJiarafa. 

nvntmtPti, 

iSidtilira. 

JImfL 

^ Ufhana« 

Jumiln, 

S^tpi^arfma. 


P aralcsh i (a raj a . 

Ph imafteHa* 

■ Pradipa* 

;■ .' ' .- ^hnia* 

To this king SMnf.i was P,;ylh.im, one of the 
ft son. oenau-ge lie ])af] been cursed hy the .\Ii * ' 
upon enrdi among men. Shanta named this his 
i»S ohi. -lined the power of the remaining Vnsiis he 
cnernie.s, and lived i„ g,.f.at happiness. T' 

•y llr.ahmi!, .-ind con.sequentIj transformed 
kranga. There it became ] - ■ - 

caught that fish in his net, and when I 
two Inidrcn m it, a girl and a hoy. He 
adopted the latter as his son, and called him 
called Matsyagandhiniy y * ’ 

tbe great Muni Fedavyrka. The king S 
Matsyagandhmi, and married her by the 
ma- From this marriage %vere born two 
tramrya. These two kings 
married then the widow of o 
and Fidura. Bhrutg^, 
of whom was called Kadrm 
Arjum, Nakuh, and® 

-father,, fdndu. 


asiis, horn as 
imi A'ashishta to he born 
- — -J son Hav- 

vanquished his 
dhe goddess Adrihe was cursed 

, ^ into a huge fish in the 

pregnant hy the Tasu Parichari. A fisher 
he opened its belly he found 
gave the former to the Vasu, 

. , That girl 

married to the Muni ParaAt^^a, and bare 

oil in loTo with 
' his son Bhish- 
sons, Chitrangada and Fichi- 
penshed by their enemies. Vedavyiisa 
ne of them, and begot Bhrutardskfra, 
’mtra had a hundred sons, the firstborn 

sons, Blmrmura.ya, 
tmOesei, These are called 
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PSidUj wliuii hunting one day in the forest, shot his arrow at a Sluni, 
who lived there with his wife in the form of an 
Mastery of antelope, and was therefore cursed by this saint, to 
perish that instant he should touch his wife 
again. As he lived again with her afterwards, he died. His sous, tlie 
Faudavas, quarrelled with their relatives, the Kauravas. The latter as- 
signed them the town of Faranavata as their property, and built there 
a palace of lac for them. In the night, lest they should become aware 
of the strange material of which it was built, the Fandavas were sent 
there. Scarcely had they entered it when the Kauravas set hre to 
it. Its inmates lied to the forest, killed some giants, and beearac at 
last the husbands of Dratipadif the daughter of the king Drupada. 
Now they were again powerful, despised the Kauravas, came and Fsok 
the city of Indraprastama from them. But hy gambling with them 
they lost their possessions again, and fled before the Kauravas to t he 
forests. Arjuna, obtained there, by severe penances, the Tdshupata- 
arrow. After they had lived eleven years in the wilderness, killed 
some troublesome giants in Patfila, and returned to the earth, they be- 
came servants at the court of the king, ^latspa-Kichdht, the bro- 
ther-indaw of this king, saw Draupadi, their wife, and fell iu love with 
her. Bhima, one of the Fandavas, put on such a disguise tliat he ap- 
peared like Draupadi, met and killed him. At length they waged 
again war with the Kauravas, and Arjuna, whose charioteer was Krish- 
na, and whose weapon, the powerful IVishupata-arrow, completely van- 
quished the army of the Kauravas. 

“ These have perished by their desire after possessions and women,” 
said Siddharatna, ** but now give me an account of those who have 
perished by their desire after women.” 

1. The ffemahgp of Ramuthmdra, of the 'generation of the Hun- 
Adibrahma, the Creator- 
Marichi (a son of his body) 

‘ ' Kmhptipa^ 

Fivatm* 

Feimmata-Manu^ 

Ikskvaku, 

Fi/mk&ki and Xihct. 

Puranja&iUa^ 

AVar/ss/f. 


2 1 r fi r^ 
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Fmtliu. 

^uvalaymJwa. 

Touvmiaskva^ 

Mandhdta. 


Amharis'ha et Furiikutsa^ 


Satyavmfa^ 

Trishayihu 

Harishchand^xi 

Lohitaskmx* 

Sagara, 

Samanjasti^ 

Amhumami, 

Dilipa. 

Bhagiratha- 

Ithulahahu, 

Raghu* 


wflo iiad become tronble- 

and was married to Site on ac- 
>urdma in his triumphant career 
an ascetic life he went with bis 
‘tf^atoaforest, where he cut off 
and killed several other giants, 
't Ceylon, appeared as a beggar 
enticed away Site, which gave Hse 
Site was daughter of Janahvja 
any person who could break a 
achandra. When in the forest, 
her to go beyond it, and left 
Lakshmana, hearing some noise, 
t her, to seek him ; then it was 
. circle, and carried 

ir he was opposed by the bird 
ped. ESma was much grieved 
to j seek her. ‘ The gods came 
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ill tlie shape of monkeys to his assistanee,.; with IIaniimant% tlieir gm* 
era!. They built a bridge over the sea to Ceylon, passed over on it, 
vaiiqiiisheel Ravana, anointed Ravana’s younger brother VihM&Iuma to 
be king in Ceylon, and retmrned with Site to Rama’s empire. These 
hare perished by the desire after womm. 

There have been six universal monarchs or sovereigns of the world, 
namely: I HaruJichanira, 2 Nala, Z Puritra, 4 Sagra, 5 Pi4- 
rukiilsu, G Eartivirija, There have been sixteen ejn])eT07's ; Nala and 
Dharmaraya have perished by gambling ; the tribe of Yadu by drink- 
ing spirituous liquor ; Indra, Kichaka, Vali, and Havana by the love 
of women ; Dasharatlia and Pandu by hunting ; Brahma, Sliisbiipata, 
and Daksha-Brahma by abuse ; Chandra {the Moon) and Trishanku 
by revolting against their priest. Mandata gave to all who asked 
him ; Kama devoted on the battle-field his armour to Vishnu ; Jlmuta 
made the snake, which Garuda had killed again alive ? BpJiraya mea- 
sured the earth and gave it to Vishnu : these have earned great re- 
nown, but they have not worshipped the Supreme Spirit, and not ob- 
tained redemption. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Stories of Skim-Saints, 

‘‘ None, neither among the gods nor among the giants, nor among 
men, was saved in former times ; all were lost ; well But tell me, who 
has obtained salvation by worshipping Shiva asked SIddharama of 
Channabasava. In answer to this question the latter related the fol- 
lowing stories of Shiva-Saints : — . 

.1. The Ymg Jndmdyiumia dLoTij worshipped Vishnu three times. 
One day, when the king meditated upon his god, Agastyamuni came 
to see him, and because he was not received with all honours due to 
him, he cursed the king to be born as an elephant. As one day, this 
elephant drank water from a tank, an alligator came and seized its foot. 
It prayed then to Vishnu to save it. He came and killed the alligator. 
** Give me salvation,” prayed the elephant further to his God. ** This 
is impossible for me,” answered the latter, but there is a linga at a 
certain place which fulfils the wishes of its worshippers. A disciple 
saw on the body of his priest a spider crawling about. He took it 
away and threw it to the groiuitL Therefore the priest caused him to 
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become n spitlcF. In the shape- of a spider that disciple is worshipping 
lliat liiiga, to obtain salvation. Go to that place, and worship tlial 
iiuga/^ concluded Vishnu, and disappeai-ed. Tiie spider worshipped 
it by spinning its threads round it, hut the elephant would take them 
away and adore it in its own way* The spider became angry at it, and 
crept in the trunk of the elephant, up into its head, and gnawed its 
brain. This caused the death of the spider and of the elephant, in 
their dying moments Mahadeva appeared, heard their prayer, and 
blessed them to be bom as princes, the spider as king Kalachangaeliola, 
and the elephant as king Karikalachola ; in these new situations he 
would grant them salvation* ^ 

The king KariMhichoh was once hanking up the Kaveri river. One 
of the princes subject to him refused to assist him in this work. The 
king got him painted on paper and pierced the eye of the pictiirc, and 
to! he lost it really. After this punishment the refractory prince be- 
came^ obedient and obtained his eye again* Another prince, who had 
likewise refused assistance in this work, was exhorted by the Sun, to 
whom he daily offered sacrifices in golden vessels, and who used to 
come and eat them, not to be disobedient to the king, the favourite of 
Shiva* Among others a poor woman, but pious worshipper of Shiva, 
was called to work without pay on the banks of that river. Shiva be- 
came her son and worked for her* Shiva showered down a rain of gold 
in the empire of Karikalachola, and ate himself the offerings the king 
made to him in his palace. One day Shiva would not eat. In despair 
the king cut his throat. God appeared and said in answer to the ques- 
tion "whv he did not eat as nsua liv, that he had already taken his din- 
ner with Channeya^ a man of low caste, who was one of the king's 
horsekeeperS. At the request of the latter he showed iiim Channeya^ 
(with whom he had dined). The king and his horsekeeper ascended 
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broiiglit the head of her son, winch the foot of the horse Imd severed 
from the remaining body, to the king, and told him, that his son liad 
killed him- Instantiy he called his son, and when he had ascertained 
llic truth of her words, he ordered his prime minister to behead hi5j 
son. How should I kill the offspring of my master? and yet the law 
must be obeyed,’’ said he, and beheaded himself. One of the king’s 
warriors then carried the royal offender to a burying place, belieaded 
him there, and returned with the head, in order to show it to his 
master. At the question of the king : liow didst thou execute my 
order?” he cut his ovrn throat, and thus showed the riiaimer he had 
cut off the head of the prince. The poor woman, on account of whose 
son all tliis had been done, thought that the head of the prince was 
a sulHcient equivalent for her son, but that she must now give her 
own head ns an equivalent for the warrior’s head, and btdieaded herself. 
When the king heard it he thought tliat he must give his own head as 
an equivalent for the woman’s head, and cut his throat. That minister, 
who had accompanied the king’s son on that fatal day, likewise 
cut his throat, as having been implicated in the affair. Thereupon the 
queeiu thinJdng^ that after the death of her hu^hand she ought not to 
live, gave up the ghost* Shiva appeared, made, according to the 
prayer of the queen, the son of the poor woman alive, and took them 
all with himself to Kailasa. 

4. Bhmackola, the son of king Bhnrmachola, in Karur, drove one 
day in a cart over a calf which was on the way. The father heard of 
the crime of his son, and, to punish him for it, killed him* Shiva ap- 
peared to the king. He entreated him to restore the dead calf to life. 
Pleased with this devotion, Shiva took them to Kailasa. 

5. The king Vttmngachola ascended to Kailasa because, to expiate 
his sin of having killed a n;ad elephant, which had nearly killed his 
sou, he had established ten thousand Lingas. 

6. used to visit Indra’s court. One day Indra or- 
dered shoes to be put in the door where the king was to pass* Lest 
he should touch them, which would have made him unclean, Enyen- 
dracliola made Ins horse to leap over them. Angry with hitn, Indra 
prohibited the stars from showering down rain t3]ton the empire of tlie 
king, and thus caused a famine there. The latter went witli his army 
to Amardmti and made ail the stars his prisoners. I lulra marched ih>w' 

^against the king. By the assistance of ChoMnneinuri^ who caught 



.t<»xps, anil made them horses for the king, he vanqnislied Indra. After 
giving his riches to Shiva-worsliippers he went to Kaiiasa. 

7. A certain Jangama was very much grieved at the the death of 
his wife. The king ISUmedkarachola, to console him, gave him his 
own wife, and became his servant. On account of this deep devotion 
he went to Kaiiasa. 

8. The liead merchant SirivaiiH, a very rich man, gave his money 
to his king, who had been impoverished by constant wars. As a kind 
of recompense ibe king offered him tlie crown, but he refused, and was 
taken to Kaihisa by Shiva. 

9. The king Vviacholi used to decorate the idol of Shiva every 
day with a thousand lotus-ilowers. One day one dower was wanting. 
Therefore he beheaded himself. lie was taken to Kaiiasa. 

10. The king Uttiingacliolx made a vow that no sick man should 
come to his city. One day a Jangaina who had leprosy came to him. 
Because his vow had been broken, he cut his throat and ascended to 
Kaiiasa. 

Many other Shaivas, having given similar evidences of their devotion, 
were carried bv Shiva to Kaiiasa. 


CHAPTER LVl. 


Sunandii Muni, 

This saint, the son of Sampurnavitta-Muni, was instructed in the 
Shaiva-religion, and became a man of great fame among the saints. 
One day a certain Muni explained to him the rewards and punishments 
which take place after death, according to the merits or demerits of 
men. On a pleasant way the pions and virtuous travel after death. 
They are invited by the blessed to take refreshments for their journey : 
“'We have become rich by your visit, 0 ye pious men; put up in our 
cottages. Here are fragrant ffowers, here is cool clear water, here is 
cooked rice, here are fruits, here is doth, here are ornaments, take 
them!** The angels of Yama carry them before their master, the judge 
of. the dead. The Ckiim^upia^, hh registrars, being asked about them, 
virtues, saying: mau is a good man; he walked 

!%tlie precepts of bis prices aud superiors ; he practised ihe 
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true religion ; he made gifts of land, gifts of cloth, and gifts of cows ; he 
gave to the sons of poor men wives, aiid was very kind to the Jangams ; 
he had full confidence in his priest ; he laid out gardens ; he gave the 
cattle water to drink ; he set food before the hungry who came to him ; 
he was kind to his co-religionists ; he made tanks and wells ; he made 
known the true Shastras ; he did not covet the riches or wives of others 
and protected the poor ; he was obedient to his parents ; he erected 
sheds for distributing water to thirsty travellers near the roads ; he was 
chaste and lived only with his legitimate wife. How many days are 
required for them to enjoy the happiness they are entitled to 
Thereupon Yama puts them' into such a state of happiness as is in pro* 
portion to their virtues. 

When the wicked die, Yama’s messengers appear in terrific forms. 

Cut, beat* break his neck, cut his nose, split his belly, take out his 
bowels, kick him,’’ they exclaim, and throw a rope over him, to drag 
him away on a dreadful road. Stones, thorns, hills, mountains, de- 
mons, goblins, tigers, bears, wolves, lightning, all these frighten them 
as they go on. Their mouths dry up for w;ant of water, their bodies 
are nearly burnt because there is no shade, their feet are wounded and 
bleed, and their bodies are pierced with thorns, and much pain is felt, 
yet those cruel angels of Yama do not cease to kick and to trouble 
them. In fact the whole road is a cemetery, where ghosts and giants 
dwell. Those angels will drive them into fires, or into caves where 
tigers are ; they will beat them with their hands, pierce them with red 
hot iron, and cause them to put their hands into the holes of snakes ; 
they will make them dive into poison, and will make them weep by 
demons. Under such tortures they arrive at last at the judgment seat 
of Yama. The Chitraguptas record their vices then; *^this man has 
destroyed good tanks, taken the prQ|>erty of others by fraud, destroyed 
temples ; he has cut down groves, abused the Shiva-religion and com- 
mitted adultery ; he has troubled Shiva’s worshippers, borne false wit- 
ness and spumed those who took refuge with him ; he lias committed 
adultery with the wife of his king, who had trusted him, with his 
younger sister, with his daughter, with his daughter-in-law, with an un- 
clean woman, and. with his maid-servant ; he has killed snakes, uttered 
calumnies, killed women ; he has mot given gifts, and has slighted his 
superiors without cause ; he has done much injury from covetousness, 
and not walked according to the rules of his caste ; he has not honourecl 
good men, but taught bad doctrines ; a hypocrite, a low fellow, he used 
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10 abuse liis parents, and beat cows which had come to drink water ; 
he reviled the good and gave their houses to the wicked ; from pride 
he did not pray to God ; a liar, a thief, he has beaten the wise and 
abused them ; he killed his protector, forgot the benefits of others, 
and did not deal fairly with those who trusted him ; to those who asked 
him he used to say that he had nothing to give ; he delighted in do- 
ing others mischief ; he used to eat in other men’s houses ; he threw 
stones and thorns in the roads ; he was much punished by the good ; 
he bowed before strange lords, and derided pious men ; he killed 
cattle, children, fowls, fish, and many other beasts, and ate f[(*sh ; not 
able to support his family, he left them ; he repented of having given 
alms and robbed beggars. This woman prevented her husband from 
giving alms ; she heard the words of calumniators and abused her 
husband ; she laughed and talked with everybody who came in her 
way ; seeing other men, she praised them ; she abused her mother- 
in-law ; though she had a husband, secretly she lived with a paramour ; 
she did not give food to the hungry who came to her house ; she de- 
ceived those who dined in her house by setting a part of the dinner 
only before them ; she spoke lies, committed theft, and quarrelled with 
her husband and relatives without cause ; she' threw a stone upon her 
husband’s head and killed him/’ When Yama has heard this report, 
he orders his servants to torture those wicked people with the 32 
weapons, as axe, dagger, sword, arrow, &c., and then they are thrown 
into the grand hells, where they must suffer unspeakable pain as long 
as sun and moon are in the sky, i.e., for ever.” When Sananda-l\Iuni 
had heard this awful relation, he was much grieved, and resolved upon 
going to hell in order to save the condemned. He was kindly receiv- 
ed by Y’ama and shown everything there. With great reluctance the 
king of hell conducted at last liis guest to the place w'here the wicked 
were tortured. Skinning, sawing, cutting, beating, breaking, stabbing 
their victims, the servants of Yama tortured them, ^"0 fathers 1” 
exclaimed the tortured souls, we are exhausted, we are dried up, do 
not kill us, let us live.” But the torturers were not moved with com- 
passion. After thus killing them they threw them into the deep pits of 
helL When Sananda-Muni had seen all he uttered with faith the 
word : Victor over death,” which means Shiva, and lu ! the damned 
issued forth from those dark places, bowed to the Muni, iheir Kedcemer, 
and ascended with him to Kailasa, Yama was %ciy angry, and 
■aid a cemplauil before Shiva, and handnl over the seal and lock of 
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lie could not under such circumstances exercise Ml aiiilioriiy 
over tJiosc who had heco committed to his charge. Shiva did not ac' 
eept his resignation, but gave him back the insignia of his office, and 
exhorted him. to do his duty. 


CHAPTER LVIL '. 

A mart aeeount of the Vira-shaim Sainh. 
then by the practice of the Shaiva-religion ” (vide Chapter .hV)., 
asked Siddiiarama Channabasava, many have obtained salvatiou, why 
should we take the Ishtaliiiga and turn Vit*a^shaiva$ (hingaits who 
wear a little iinga, which is called the Ishtalinga, on their bodies) V" 
To this replied Chaima-Basava : The- .Shaiva-Saiiits are not admit” 
ted into the interior of Kailasa, hut stopped at the door, and only after 
Nandisha has tied to their bodies the Ishtaliiiga, and thus made them 
Vira-shaiyas, are they fully acknowledged there as citizens of the eter- 
nal city and requested by Siddharama he relates the stories of Vira* 
'.shaiva-Saints 

1. Firashanharaddsa had once dreamed that he had touched a 
man who had no liiiga ; on account of this fault he gave up the ghost. 

2. Banhideva used to milk a barren cow, and to draw water from 
a well which was dried up, for the worship of the Jangamas. At last 
he cut off his head and gave it to the Iinga, and made it a censer, but 
a new head grew from his trunk, which he cut again, and thus he cut 
off his head sixty-two times and got separate bodies for them. 

3. A certain priest, when he affirmed before Jains and other peo- 
ple that there was no God besides Shiva, and heard how they abuscfl 
liis God, cut off the heads of some of these scoffers. The other men 
then came to kill him. But he cut off his own head, and lo ! his head 
and trunk danced to the music some other priest made, and at last 
united themselves again at the prayer of the priests to Shiva, and life 
returned. The spectators praised these holy men as husbands the 
wife of redemption. 

4. To refute the Brahmans, some saints of the Liiigaitffaitli got 
the Vedas read by dogs- 

5. A Sbiva-Saint had made the vow never to worship his Iinga 
without having before touched the Iinga of another man ; another 
iaiat had vowed that he would die in case other men should toiudi hi.;'. 

25 r a s 
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iinga- Tliese two men paid a visit to Basava- The latter performed 
tlic worship of the linga there, and the former touched it. Because the 
vow of the latter had been thus broken, lie departed this life* Ilara, 
Ilara, great God ! I have committed a great fault,*’ exclaimed the 
former, and gave up the ghost. Basava, on seeing it, also left this 
life, A fourth man, seeing these three saints dead, put the knife to 
liis throat to cut it, because he could not live after the death of these 
holy men ; by the power of his piety and faith those three revived 
■■again., ' , 

6. The wife of the Jain Besiuga hallitki was a xealous worshipper 
of Shiva, By her priest she used to hold disputations with the Jains, 
and making a serpent in a box a shining linga she convinced them of 
their error, and converted her husband to Lingaitism. 

7- a Shiva-Saint, \vent one day to hunt. In the 

forest he killed a beast which had been formerly a Gandharva, and thus 
liberated it from this state of humiliation. A Brahman who had abused 
Shiva was stabbed by him. When called by his king to be tried on 
account of this murder, he made him a heap of worms, as a punish* 
ment for his treason against Shiva. 

Ileudada Mdra, a pious Lingait, cut off his hand to sacrifice it 
o,» ids God. 

1), Kuiaahmta out of devotion killed a scoffer who had stabbed a 
Jiingania in effigy. 

10. Kakkeaja, a tanner, was very :5eaious in the worship of the 
hiiga, Jaiigarna, and Guru- One day a Brahman explained Puranas in 
the jiahtcc of the king of that country, and extolled Vishnu and dis- 
paraged Shiva. *‘This man,** Said the pious tanner, '"abuses the Su* 
preme ; lie ought to be killed and his book ought to be burnt.** He 
then slabbed the Brahman, cut off his head and put it on the trunk, 
ioid as he smiled at it the whole body became one heap of worms. 

1 1 . The son of Prabhata raised a virgin from the dead. 

12. V/ben, a harlot was burning in her house, which was on lire, 
hey lover, a Jangama, was very sorry. Uragaraya, a great admirer of 
thobc priests, _ earned lire: to spit her out. 

A 'pilst .was la the house of one of Ms disci ples» ,By 

“Wmiale he ate fef n. f lepawd, ,aa4, -Wj. 
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As tlie master would thus have committed the fault of letting his priest 
eat alone, he stabbed the latter before he had finished his tliiiner, 
took his portion and gave him his life again. 

14.* Clmndei/^a, a priest of great piety, was powerful to curse and 
to bless. He had vowed that he would make alive sacred bulls, as- 
cetics, and w-orshippers of Shiva, that he would dry up rivers that had 
overflowed, and never swervT from the precepts of his religion. When 
he heard of Basava, wdiose fame had spread to the eiglit points of the 
compass, he went with many other Lingaits to Kalyuna. Passing 
through a thick forest, where the sand that was thrown up could ruA 
fall down on account of the dense foliage, they saw Itti trees (not 
knowm) laden with fruits which shone like gold. His companions de- 
sired to eat them- A laugh germed in his lotus-face, and he, the mill- 
stone to sin, went to the trees, cut off fruits and distributed tlieru 
among his friends. By his faith those fruits, which else have a bitter 
taste, became like nectar. He lived some time in Kalyana with Ba- 
sava. ■ ■ 

Afterwards one day, that great festivity might blossom, the worship- 
ful blessed and sent for him, and he set out to be present at a wed- 
ding, Walking in the midst of the singing Lingaits on the great 
road, he saw the corpse of a great ascetic coming on a chariot in the 
air. “ To go without receiving the blessing of this saint is not right ; 
if he does not come with me to the wedding I shall not go,^* said 
Chandeija, brandished his dagger, showed its point, roared out, went 
forward tov^ards the saint and made his salutation : A beggar of 
protection, I beg protection.’' “May happiness be (to thee)” blessed 
the corpse. ** Pescend, descend, 0 venerable, why this disguise ? This 
is not sport. I cannot bear it. As long as Basava (the bull) is the 
proper vehicle, why mount the hearse ? Oh I Oh ! will not those who 
see it laugh?” said Chandeija, laid hold on his feet and shook them. 
With a smiling face the saint jumped down on the ground, and to the 
great astooishmeat of those travellers joined them. 

As they went on, herdsmen near figtrees in a field divided them- 
sefves into two parties and said; “By the Lord of the cattle (the 
bull), come let us play* running to and fro* This figtree of Basava is 
equally distant from us and from you ; who first touches it shall be' 
the winner.” Chandeiya went near that immense figtree and listened 
to their playing noise. He called and asked them how this tree came 
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to be called the figtree of Basara ? “ When still hoys,” answered the 

chief of the herdsmen, “ our priest told me that he had heard it from 
his parents. Two sacred bulls were fighting with each other for seven 
days. The blood flowed in streams. The large bull died, and at this 
jdnee where he was buried this grand figtree germed and grew. There- 
fore they call it the figtree of Basava.” Moreover there is a new 
thing in this tree. If you eat its fruit, it tastes like meat. If you 
cut it, led water, i.e., blood, oozes out from it. The milky Juice, flow- 
ing from any place of the tree, becomes blood. If you do not believe 
it,^ come and see !” “ This is an old talk ; let us not stay, but proceed,” 

said the travellers to Chandeiya, who could not persmade them to stop. 
Angry with hint they asked: “What is new now? What was old 
then? Can you listen to such a word that Basava has died?” “If 
this Basava does not come with me, it would not be right for me to go 
to the wedding,” he answered, and roared out: “Come forth, come 
forth ! 0 Basava ! do not tarry !” Then he put his sharp knife to 

the figtree, and commenced to cut. Immediately that large hull rose, 
at which the ground was rent asunder, the figtree shook, and its roots 
were plucked out with a shrieking noise. Then it leaped up to the 
ground, made frolics, wagged its tail, grazed, shied before the people, 
and again frightened them, was afraid of its shadow, gored with the 
horns in the air, called up its strength, bowed its horns, smelled at the 
figtree, shook its ears, lifted up its head, breathed, made wrv faces, 
licked and followed Chandeiya. He decorated this bull, worshipped it,” 
decorating it with flowers, washing its feet, burning incense before it, 
and offering ghee and milk to it, and said ; “ 0 Lord of the cattle' 

walk!” 

As they went on, the bull walking before Chandeiya, a large river 
was so full tlnut its waters touched the sky. He stood on the banks 
of this river and said to it : “ Dost thou not know that one priest 
may take all thy water treasures on the palm of his hand and conceal 
them? Dasideveiya, refusing to cross in the ferry of a sinner, did he 
not break thy pride, and cross thee going on foot"? And Masanideva, 
when he was in the midst of thee absorbed in the worship of the Liu- 
, afraid to come upon him ? and didst thou not run, as 

■■’ if thou hadst been cut off,. to, the place whence thou earnest? Why 
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rose up to the sh j like the moimtaixi of water, as if it had gone up to 
ask the dirme Gaiiga about the glory of Shiva worshippers- It slipt 
away, as if, after the loss of its power, it had from fear of Chancleiya 
descended to the lower worlds, and the sand on the ground appeared. 
Chaodeiya stood on the banks beyond the river and called : Bo not 

give trouble, 0 river, be silent and flow gently T’ All crossed, and 
arrived at the place of the w^edding. After all was over they returned 
■.to,.,Kalyana.,, . 

Among the crowd that praised this saint was a woman who pros- 
trated herself before him. Mayest thou long live/’ blessed he her. 
She returned to her house ; but alas I the following day she died. Her 
parents were much grieved at this sad event, went to Chandeiya and 
complained to him : The woman who worshipped you yesterday is 
dead. Hear I The blessing, you have given her cannot fail, O God, 
succour us !” The saint was moved with compassion, told them to go 
hence and to let down the bier on which the corpse lay, touched the 
bier, took his knife, and as he called ; Woman, rise, rise 1” the ropes 
with which she was fastened to the bier were torn, and she awoke as if 
from a deep sleep. 

Whilst other people praised Chandeiya the Jains scoffed; **Ciian- 
deija has raised from the dead a sacred bull, and an ascetic. He blesses 
those who worship him, and does not suffer them to die ; oh ! w^onder, 
he grants long life. Let us see this!” Thus saying, they made with 
a sack a human form, besmeared it with ashes and decorated it so that 
it appeared like an ascetic, and put it in an old temple outside the 
town. The scoffers then said smilingly in the market-place : ** The 
corpse of a poor ascetic lies in a temple. Nobody will take it away. 
Oh ! Oh ! The Lingaits will not see it, because no dinner, no cloth 
is to be got from this poor ascetic. Life is not eternal, it lasts only 
for moments on earth. Oh ! will that Chandeiya not see the corpse 
of this poor ascetic f’ Then they made a bier, under the pretext 
that the corpse could not be touched by anybody after it had kin 
in the temple longer and become stinking, laid it upon it, and caused 
it to be carried to the street in which the house of Chandeiya was, a 
great many people following it laughing and scoffing. Chandeiya saw 
it from far» Is this a difficulty for the power of the , host of Shiva 
who in their anger may annihilate the mundane eggs, and when pro- 
pitious to them save them* I shaU now give life and body to this 


m: 
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, iiiiage^ lie said,; took liis fcjiite, ; showed its; point,; ' jiiiB|jed: 'up tlie 
';;bie!%:, laid hold on thediand of this form, and said , again 

0 saint !” In a moment he rose. According to liis prayer, 'chani 
deiya made him a worshipper of Shira. The scoffers prostrated them- 
selves before him and asked him to pardon their sins. 

15. Jikdnttt rhiehja, a great saint, had been in Kailasa ami seen 
the host of Shiva. He was constantly diving in the sea of happiness. 
As Basava’s fame spread in all directions, he went to Kalydna to see 
him. While he was there a Jain entered one day a Shiva-temple 
without having taken off his shoes. Yckdnta raraeiyawas inside, and 
became very angry at this violation of sacred rules: “Hear,* 0 
wicked man,” he said. “ is there a limit to thy sin ? Is it right to 
enter a Shiva-temple with shoes. Confess, ‘I have ignorantly 
entered the temple ; yes, it is a fault.’ Take off thy shoes, throw 
them away, bow to Shiva and save thy body ! If not, thou art liable 
to the fearful tortures of Tama ! I shall cat thee in pieces.” “ Whv 
art thou angry?” replied the Jain; “hast thou become the nrotrcior 
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In Tiriivatiir lived the Jain Timmharklm.* A very painful disease 
seized him, and lie became very impatient* His elder sister paid him 
a visit and told him that he would not get well by the mantras of the 
Jains, but if he would become a Lingait his disease would be taken 
away, and eternal salvation would be his reward- He followed this 
advice and got well again- The Jains of the place were very angry 
with him, as he had left their religion, and they endeavoured to kill 
him* He was put before a mad elephant, but it did not touch him ; 
they gave him poison, but he did not die ; they tied his hands and ieet 
and threw him into a deep well, but he was not drowned ; they threw 
him into a lire, but he was not burned : when his enemies the Jaijis 
had tried all these tricks upon him, and saw his power, they them- 
selves turned Liogaits. 

A man who was blind from his birth wished to bathe before a temple. 
For this purpose he took a pickaxe and a basket, bound a rope to a 
pilla/, seized with one hand the rope, and with the other lie cornnKuiced 
to dig a hole. To frustrate his design the wicked Jains cut off the 
rope. But he received his sight and the scoffers became blind. He 
broke the idols of the Jains into pieces, and put lingas in their stead. 
GnMa mmhliandhiy who had been initiated in the Shiva-religion by 
Shiva himself, went to the town of Madura, The Jains there intreated 
the king to banish him from the town. The king advised them 
to vanf|iush him in a public disputation. But they were vanquished 
by the Lingait. From revenge they put lire to his house. Gnana 
samhhandi ordered the fire to enter the body of the king as fever. 
When called to cure the king, he proposed the Jains sbouM try to 
heal one half of the royal body by their incantations, and he would 
then cure the other half by his prayers. As the effects of the Jains 
were unsuccessful, he heated the whole body of the king. To prove 
the superiority of the Lingait-creed, leaves, on some of wdiich prayers 
to Shiva were written, and on some of which prayers to the God of 
the Jains were written, were thrown into the fire, and lo ! the former 
ctkl not burn, whilst the latter were soon consumed by the flanies. The 
Jains demanded one proof more. Such leaves should he thrown in the 
river and if the leaves written with Shiva-prayer should swim 

up the river they 'would believe. Of course the leaves in question 
swam up the river, against the law’s of nature. The king of Madura 
after Iiis conversion became so zealous that he compelled his subjects 
to embrace Lingaitism/* 
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After Yt^aiita ranieija had related these stories he cnt ofF his own 
head, and by prayers obtained it again after seven days, autl tliuH 
showed that such miracles were possible also in his omi time, lie 
demolished many Jaiii-temples, and converted many unbelievers Up 
^Shiva* ■' 

After Channa-basava had related these and other similar stories ol 
Lingait Saints, Siddharama requested him to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the Linga and to make him a Vira-Shaiva^ 


CHAPTER LYUI. 

Channa-hasava explains Physics and Metaphysics to Siddharama. 

Hear, 0 Siddharama, the virtuous, after having enjoyed fully the 
pleasures of heaven, and the wicked, after having suffered in the 
hells of Yam a, are born again into this world by t he four gates of 
birth, namely aether, wind, water, and earths There are (2,000,000) 
twenty hundred thousand inanimate things, as stones, etc., 900,000 
ftsh, 1,100,000 insects, 900,000 birds, 3,000,000 cattle and beasts, and 
400,000 men. Thus all together amount to 8,400,000. Tiie soul is 
born in one of the four modes of birth, which are — ^ 

], birth from sweat, steam, or warm vapour, as worms, etc. 

2, birth from eggs, as birds, 

3, birth from germs as trees, etc., 

4, birth from the womb, as man and other animals. 

It loses itself in the enjoyments or sufferings of its new state, but on 
account of its former good works It is born among cattle, and after that 
attains the highest degree of perfection by being born as a ma)i» Hear 
now the origin of man. On the fifth day after the conception it is like a 
bubble, on ten days blood, and after fourteen days flesh, are visible ; after 
twenty days that £esh becomes solid ; in twenty-five days the germs of 
the limbs appear ; after one month the head; after two months tlie arms 
and thighs / after three months the hands, feet, fingers, and toes ; after 
four months the eyes, nose, ears, arms, and testicles are formed ; aftei. 
iye imcmths the nine openings of the body * and the belly .are enlarged, 

■ the sixth mouth 'the mils and hair grow j in the seventh montli 
of the body become strong, and the juice from the food oif 


1 mouth, ^ I I 

. 
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tke mother eommeiices to descend into the body of the embryo hr 
way of the umbilical cord ; in the eighth month the embryo is conseion-^ 
of its caste and lias wisdom ; and at last in the ninth month, by the 
birth-wind, it descends, with the head below, absorbed in Sliiva-riiedi- 
tation, saying : In sinful nature I have originated, hut by the iiierey 
of the priests I shall be delivered again*/’ by the wind of llshrm it 
becomes imcouscioiis, reaches earth, cries from pain, and tliiis is born- 

If conception takes place the hrst day after the menses, an ouleast 
girl is born ; if the second day after the menses, a wicked man is horn , 
if the third after the menses, a mischievous perscni is bom ; ii' Urn 
fourth dajr after the menses, a hypocrite is born ; if the hftli day iiftei 
the menses, a wise man is born ; if the sixth day after the mouses, a 
debauchee is born ; if the seventh day after the merises, a kind rnau 
is born ; if the eighth day after the menses, a poor man, and if the 
ninth day after the menses, a ricli man, is boni ; if the tenth day after 
the menses, a voluptuous man, and if the eleventh day after the menses* 
a chaste man, is born ; if conception takes place the twelfth day after 
the menses, a passionate man, and if the thirteenth day after the 
menses, a learned man is born ; if the fourteenth day after the menses, 
a sickly man is born ; if the iifteeiith day after the menses, a prince, 
and if the sixteenth day after the menses, a devotee of Shiva, is born* 
If man and wife do not love each other, their offspring will be a 
whoremonger or adulterer ; if both of them are worsiii]>pers of Shiva, 
tbeit.son will be a devotee of Shiva. He who lias been born at sati- 
rise will become a ; he who has been burn during noou will 
become Si passionate mati ; he who was born after sunset will become 
a sinner; and he who is b<nn during midnight will become a virtuous 
Man, The bilious humour in the body amounts to two seers, the 
plilegrnatic humour to four seers. The amount of llcsii, the marrow in 
the bones, the blood, the serous secretion in the ffesh, and of tlie semen 
virile is variously computed. There are vbo millions 5f hairs on ihe 
hiitnan body and 360 bones in it. .. « 

Serves, kair, semen mriie^ and bones are from the Jhiker ; skm.,ji(:sh^ 
and _ Mow/ are from the moiker ; these seven primary suhstauees aie 
called the seeen mots ; if the semen virile Is predoiinuarit, a male 
born ; if the blood is predominant, a female is born. 
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(Two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, the mouth, the anus, aod tlie 
eratire organ) (the nine openings of the bodv). 

I. From the five elements originated the 25 substances: chiefl 

i?. From Mther the five inner organs ; 
uu. Knowledge. 

hh, (Mind) opining^ and from air. 

: , ce., ■■ (Conscionsness) and fro^ 

dd- (Sense) imderstanding, and from fire. 
ee, (Will) thinhlng, and from water ; ehiefiv, 

:4. ;;From, ■ 

m, BB,s2yiruiwn, and from earth. , 

hb. Flatulence — -water. 

cc Circul ai ion aetlier- 

dd. Pulsation ( ), and from fire. 

ee. Assimilation, only from air : chiefiy. 

c. From iire the five intellectual organs (the five senses); 

an- The hearing, and from lether, 
hb. The touch ( )^ 

€c» Ihe sight, only from fire. 
dd* The taste, and frotn tvater. 

The smell— earth : chiefly, 

d. From W aier the fice qualities that the fiv 


oogmsanct' 


Sound, and from a»ther. 
hh. Tmujibilitg, and from air- 
:r 'r ■' :: hte. ^ 

dd. Savour, only from water. 
ee. Odour, and from earth : chiefiv. 

From Earth the five organs of action 
aa- The rake, and from aether. 

''air. 

^ dd . ' The organ of excretion, only from earth 
ee. The organ of generation, and from water 
n. From the five elements originated the twenlv^fre j 
c. From ; — 
aa. Bones* 
bh* Skin, 

cc* VeueU\u arlenesj xcim*, bowels, etc.}. 
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(Iih Flesh 
Hair. 

: i. From JVater : — 

a a. Perspiration, 
hb. Saliva- 
Urine » 

dd* Semen mrile* 
ee. Blood* 

, i\ From Fire : — ^ 

aa. Hunger, 

§b. Sleep, 
ce* Laziness* 
dd* Union (sexual), 
ee* Thmi^ 

. , . .From Air 

aa* Flowing* 
hb. Flying- 
ee. Roaryiing. 
dd. Meeting, 
ee- Separating. 

aa* Fascination, 
hh. Affection (mental). 
ec. Envy, 
dd. Shame- 

■ ■ ■ ee*."'' "Fear*: 

IIL The qualities of the fi^e elements * 
a. Earth has the abovementioned hve qualities* 
h,. Water has sound, tangibility, colour, savour* 

c. Fire has sound, tangibility, colour : three qualities* 

d. Air has — these two. 

0, Mther has- — this one quality only. 

jy. Regarding the intelkctual organs and the orgam of mtion is to 
be bbserred“ 

a. The hearing has for its element the mther ^ for its tutelar gods 
the eight points of the eompasSf its quality is sounds and it hears 
difference between articulate and imrticulate sounds. 
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Tlift tovcfi : its element is ntr, its tutelar god Indra, its qnalit. 
fawjUjUity, it finds out tiie differeuce between sop and luml, coh 

mill tvann. 

The siyh! ■ its element is fire, its quality colour, it take: 
cognisance of the sis colours, namely, white. Hue, yellow, red 

green^ variegated, 

Tiie lusfe : its element is water, its tutelar God Farimn, its 
quality is savour, it takes cognisance of the six savours, sweet 

mlbie, hi tier y a &irhgenty pungent. 

The mell its element is earth, its tutelar God the Ashmnis, if. 
quality odour; it distinguishes between bad and good odour. ” 

The voice has the Naga-wind, its tutelar God is Sarasvati, its 
C|Eality consists iu good and bad words. 

The hand ; its peculiar wind is the tortoise-wind, its tutelar God 
is Lidra, its qualitv to take and to 
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/, The vital air called snahe is yellow, it lias its place in the hair, 
aud assists singing- 

g. The vital air called tortoise is of white colour, it has its place 
in the belly and the forehead, supports the body, and is instru- 
mental in shutting and opening the eyes and the mouth, 

A- The vital air called pa is black, has its place in the 'ex- 
tremity of the nose, excites hunger and thirst, and causes move- 
inent or rest. 

i. The vital air called the couch of Arjuna is of crystal colour, it 
has its place in the organ of generation, assists in getting up and 
sitting down, and in speaking loud. 

j. The vital air called the God of fire” is blue ; it has its place in 
the top of the head, and produces in the ears a sound like the noise 
of the ocean, which ceases in death. 

VL Explanation of the five hmer organs : — 

a. From spirit being mixed with sether originated knowledge. 


-air- — ^ 

opining. 

•fire 

self-consciousness. 

-water 

understanding. 

■earth 

■— — thinking- 


flf. Element — tutelar-deity— function ^ 

h. Opining — air — the moon — judging and dmhiiny, 

c. Self-consciousness— fire — Eudra — the conceit that it is L 

d. Understanding — water — Brahm a— assurance. 

e. Thinking — earth — spirit — seeking about- 
VII. Various doctrines ; — 

a. He who has taken upon himself the body consisting of these 
substances is the Spirit, The intellectual organs are his spiritual 
. form, and Isha is his Lord. He pervades the whole body, and 
illuminates it in the form of intellect. Spirit is of three kinds : 
(a) the spirit of life, which is subject to the pleasures and suffer- 
ings of this life ; (5) the inner spirit, which is unaffected by them ; 
and (e) the Supreme Spirit, who is without form and above this 
world. 

Bf There are three kinds of bodies : — 

m. The gross body, consisting of the five elements. 
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hi. Thtsultile body, consisting of seventeen portions, namelr, 
opininy, understanding, the five intellectual organs, the 
Jive organs of action, the five vital airs. 

cc. casual body caomsXt tit spirit, thinMng, and self-con 
sciousness being united together. 

The four requisites of the bodj ; — 

A'nga, consisting of the head, the chest, the legs, and the 

arms* 

^ratyanga, eeomtkn^et the face, mse, ears. Ups, eves 

mA fingers, 

Sdngdnga consisting of aa and hh> 

TJpangay consisting of the four organs of sense (?) garments^ 
ornaments, anointment, and weapons. 

The ten arteries or iseins : — 

Ma, on the left. 

on the right 

Shmhumna, in the midst of the body. 

Gdndhdri, in the right eye. 

Hastijihve, in the left eye. 

Pagasmni, in the left ear. 

Fuska, in the right ear. 
in the testicles. 

Lakuha, in the organ of excretion. 

S^asnhni, in the my eL 
The eight delusions ame from the eight substances, namely, earth, 
fi^'e» air, ^tker, sun, moon, mA spirit. 

If the delusion o{ earth prevails, man is full ot praise, 
worthy qualities. 

If the delusion of water prevails, the mind is set on 
famtlydtfe. 

If the delusion of>e prevails, the mind is set on volup- 
tuousness* 

If the delusion of tdr prevails, the mind is set on tra- 

nimmng. 

If the delumon prevails, the mind is set on ear- 

rwges.Scc, 

of the *»» prevsttls, Ojere will he as mgry 


m, 

bL 

cc, 

dd. 


aa 

hh, 

ce. 

dd, 

Be» 

ff- 

hh, 

iL 

kk. 


aa. 


hh 


ee 


M 


• ee* 
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gff. If the delusion of moon prevails, there will be a tkougktfid 
temper^ , ■ ■ 

M, If the fJelusiou of spirit prevails, there will be a seifsk 
mind* 

The seven eomtltiient parts of the body i— 

m, Chjle, or the essential liaid of the body, is of beautiful 
■■ . black .colour, is formed 'of earth, and causes pain in '■ the 
body. , 

hb* Bloody is blue, formed of water, and makes the members 
of the body tremble* 

cc. Flesh ; ■ looks like blood, is formed of fire, and agitates the 
body. 

d(i» AdepSf is formed of air, and frightens the body. 
ee. Bone, is black, formed of aether, and causes senseless talk, 
ff. Marrow^ has a copper-colour, is formed of the sun, and 
makes men talk in dreams. 

gg, Sfernen, is white, formed of the moon and shakes the body. 
The seven passions : — 

aa* The passions of the 6odg, f.e., immoderate care for it. 

The passion of the mind; engenders by degrees desires after 
women, and theft, 
ec. The passion of riches* 

dd. The passion of power ; loves fine garments, ornaments, and 
carriages. 

re. The passion of the mmerse; desires fine houses and pilgrim- 
ages. 

jf. The passion of festimtg \ desires children and friends* 
gg. The passion of service ; loves to give its own. 

The six JJrmes or warns (or folds); — 
aa* Hunger and thirst are dispositions of life* 
bh* Plemwe and grief mo dispositions of the mhid* 
ff. Birth and death are dispositions of the body > 

The six enemies 

Lmt^ anger ^ avarice^f.iove, pride, hatreds ' 
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The SIX illusions :* 
aa, Caste ; bb^ Cl 
Order ;//, 
rhe six changes : — 
tid- To he horn. 
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Those arising from lirik and deaths latu^er aiid thirsty 
youi: # and oid and Ignorance* 

r/. hnomledge, which is only to be obtained after a siiceefsiou of 
births by de'votioii to Shiva, is of three kinds : — 
na* Kmudedge obtained by means of the live senses, tfie five 
i|iialities, and the five inner organs. 

Knoidedfie obtained from tbe script ures, regarding for 
instance tme^ the various ivoridsi the jog and, 

sidt'erings of the fransmigraihu of the sou], yoad and hud 
actions^ Cffptiidty^ mid redemption . 

*'f\ Hie iididfice knomiedge, that tiie world without and tlic 
world within, that the creator and the creature, that tlse 
of Life and the Supreme Spirit^ are one mid the same* 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Siddhdrmia mitkited into the rira-Shaira. 

i. Auer this lesson, Suldk.irama^ who was not vet a Vira-shaiva, 
but only a Sliaiva, asks Cliaiiiiabasava to initiate liim into the foinner, 
?>., to |u:i on the linga* Who is able bat a very good man onlyf said 
C diannabasava, to taste the Iioney tliat is on the edge of a sword, or 
to take the gern that sparkles on the head of a snake '? A Vira'shaiva 
must be free from all attaclimenfc to the three Muds of dlrit f.c., earthy 
■money, and women ; he must consider Shiva his father and mother, 
his w^orshippers as his family and tribe, and the riches of Shiva as 
bis* He must be indilferent to the fire pQUuiions, namely 
from cMididrilh puilufiou by intercourse with people of other mstes, 
pollution from touching u corpse, pollution \frQM menstruation, pol- 
lution from eating the remains of metmh, or whatever has come in 
contact with the moutli of another. A Yira-shaiva must, moreover, 
not. worship a strange god, uor be present at the ceremonies performed 
ill honour of them, and in general he must avoid the society ofsiicii 
SIS tforship those strange and iaise god.s.’’ In this way Clinnnabasava 
explained to Sidtlliarjiiiia the difheuit task of practising the "^lia-sbaiva 
ndigicin, that he miglu the better well consider the step he was about 
lo take. 
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latpiirvMta, ejgiit plaits ot hair, andthe staif of an ascetic ; he covers 

Ins body with a black blanket, belongs to the religious order of a 
Brahmachan, ie., a student, carries a vessel which has curves and is 
made oUron, wears earrings, and always bears the linga in his hand; 
his charm is tlie liiyveda; his vehicle the lion ; on the mountain of the 
stars under a Kalpa-tree he is seated, in the attitude of a tailor wheu at 
work, upon a tiyer-skm: when priests perform the rite of initiation to 

their disciples hy holy ashes and Rudrakshe, they place an iron vessel 

■flamed with the sprouts of the Knipadree to the east and perform 


Chaunabasava, to extol Siddhardma, went then onto relate his 
history. “ Tw'o celestial musicians paid once a visit to Shiva- thev 
laughed at seeing Bhrungi, his court fool, who cursed them, therefore to 
be born on earth as sinners, and to be united afterwards in marriaU 
liy apologizing for their fault, their curse was mitigated : the counter- 
part of Shiva was to be born from them as their son, who would then 
give them redemption. The two musicians were accordingly born from 
peasants in Sholapura, and after they were grown np they w^e married, 
i hey had a son born to them, whom they called Siddhunima, who, 
among many other miracles, liberated, when on a visit to Yama 
great many souls from the pit of hell.” Chaunabasava proceeded now 
with the ceremony of initiation ; five vessels filled with water, round 
wiich threads of new yarn had been wound, were put on a square, on 
winch grains of lice had been spread, worship was performed in the 
.usual way, and Skldhardina was seated there by Cliannaba.sava. 
ineii he and foiii; other priests besmeared him with holy ashes, 
ilecorafed him with Rudnds/ie, took those water vessels with sacrificial 
grass (Poa cynosuroides) and poured three times water on him, then 
they put him on the tli-eefold linga in the threefoici body, and he was 
reeeiTed into tlie society of tlic Yira-sbaivas. 

2. Siddharamaasked regarding the meaning of these/ee water vessels 
required to perform the rite of initiation, and obtained from Channa- 
basaya the following explanations The eternal Fumshh-a initiated 
Sudnshwa, Iskvura, Maheskvara, and liudn’ first into the Shaiva 
religion, and made them universal priests, who again initiated all the 
gods and devils. On earth originated fiom these four high priests 
foul priests who were to rejn esent them there, and to carry on the work 
of converting mortals to Sliiva- 

Bevmiastddha ,• he has the first power, that face of Shiva, called 
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?j- llarnk-SJdflhel'ikdmYi ; lie has that face of Shiva called 
ilw pother of vjiii khh eomori; lie is covered with a hfanket, wliieli 
lias an edge ; liis tvafer-vessel lias curves and is made of brass ; he wears 
earrings ; in liishand lie bolds an axe ; the Unffa is in liis mouth; his 
charm is the Yajiirveda, and Ms vehicle the tiger ; he belongs to the 
religions order of lAend'kants ; on Kiimara mountain lie sits on the 
skin of an antelope, under one of the five celestial trees (Maiidara), on 
a throne ivith the figure of a bulb When the rite of initiation is ad- 
ministered to disciples a vessel of brass is placed to the south for him. 

e. Yekormiu; he has that face of Shiva called rdmaderar hre- 
plaits of hair and red cloth ; his water-vessel is made of copper with 
curves ; he has earrings, a ])ainted staif, and the ]}nwer of knowledge is 
Ids consort ; he wears the linga in liis plaits of hair ; tlie Rarnaveda is 
his charm, the swan his vehicle ; he bcdojigs to tlie religious order of the 
uncliorites, and is sitting on the Mem mountain under a figtree, on a 
throne covered with red cloth- When tlie rite of initiation Is perfonned 
a cop])er-vessel is })laced for him to tlie north, 

d. Pandit arudliij a ; the power of action is Ins consort; he has 
mdv one plait of hair, white cloth, and a water-vessel made of silver 
with curves ; lie has earrings of pearls, and that lace of Shiva called 

Sadi/ojafa he places the iinga either on his hand or on his right 
side ; his charm is the Atarvana-veda, his vehicle the elephant, and his 
religious order that of a householder ; he is sitting on the Trikiita 
mountain, under a mango-tree, on a throne covered with a new precious 
blanket, and shines, when disciples are initiated, by that silver vessed 
placed to the icest. To represent these four high-priests four water- 
vessels are placed according to the four points of the compass, aiul the 
water-vessel in the midst of them Is considered as the emblem of the 
supreme priest. 

Brahmans who may wish to be received into the community of the 
lingaits must be observed for three years, warriors for six, years, 
Veishyas for nine years, and Sudras for twelve years. If after this 
tinie of probation their minds have been found fit, they shall be enn- 
ieertted by the threefold initiation, and get tlie threefold linga in the 
threefold body. 

The priest shall put his hand on the heads of them who are to be 
initiated, and by the Fedadnltiatmi he shall put the BhatuUnga io the 
emisai body ; by the inidatkn of charms he shall put the Pranalingu 
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ili QiBSuIjliie hodif, aiiil by tlie acti&e imtmtian be shall put the 
ItM/a ill the f/ms$ body. Thus initiation is the desiroijliiff sin and 
the linga. 

Charmahasava was the representation of the supreme spirit, le. God 
The Ujifffi may be put on the head, and in the mouth ; it may be tied 
to the neck, the arm, and on the breast ; but to put it anywhere below^ 
tlie navel is a sin ; when bathing, eating, sleeping, making water, &:c., it 
must be laid aside. 

The Jangfiiim is free from the changes of birth and death ; he is the 
supporter of heaven, earth, and hell ; he is worshiijped liy all tlie 
Ood< ; he is the very form of the Supreme himself. 


CHAPTER LX. 

I. Linga-worslilp performed before day d>reak is //ocv/, when per- 
formed at (layhrenh it is of a muldliny sort^ wlieu performed €ifter 
mwrue it is inferior^ 

Rise beibre daybreak thinking of Shiva ; obey the call of your 
nature; w'ash your hands and feet, clean your teeth with a tooth-pick ; 
rinse yonr mouth with water with which the linga has been washed ; 
then wash your face, put on clean garment^, go to the hail in tlie 
north-east, wliere Shiva worship is performed, clean it and adorn it ; 
having s‘it do'.vn in the altitude of a tailor when at work, put all the 
materials fjr Shlva-ivorship in order there, besmear your body witii 
holy ashes, make three horizontal lines with aslies on your forehead, 
put on Rudrdkshas, and perform with prayers to Sinva this worship. 

2- There are f i^e kimh of hofy nshefi : — From the face of Shiva 
called Lfuh/ojaia ’’ originated earth ; from earth the kale (splendour), 
Nrvruti (rest), and from this kale the celestial cow Naude, of tawny 
eolour : her cowdung furnishes the first kiiid of holy as/ies^ called 
BhuU.- From the face of Shiva called Vamadeva imler originated ; 
from water the kale Pmtkhte (fixation) ; from this kale the black cow 
Mhidre originated ; from her cowdung the second kind of holy ashes, 
called BhmiiUi is made. From the face of Shiva called Ghom came 
light, from it the kale Vidga (science) ; from this kale originated the 
wd cow Surahhl ; of the cowdung coming from her the third kind of 
lioly ashes, called Bashmt, is made, Frop Shiva’s face Tatpiiruslia ** 
HiFOilgiiift ted,; by its blowing the k^Xe Skjuit (peace) wai called into 
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existence ; from this kale the white cow Smkile came forth ; from her 
cowcliiiig the fourth kind of holy ashes, called Kshum^ is prepared. 
From Shiva's face IsJubii ether originated ; from ether the Skmtd- 
tife, and from this kale the spotted cow Suma-ne : from her cowdung 
the fifth kind of holy ashes, called Rakske^ is made. Holy ashes 
ought to be prepared from the cowdung of fine beautiful cows which 
are not barren, and have no fault. "Whoever hesniears his body de- 
voutly wdrh them becomes free from the fetters of sinful nature. There 
are six kinds of bathing : (1) bathing in and sun shine is called a 
itkine ahhition : (2) bathing in ?vind, which carries the dust of cow- 
dmig, is called a wind-hath ; (3) bathing in the sea is called the hath 
of defence ; (4) more efficacious than this is bathing in the (hmgu ; (5) 
the meditation on Shiva is a hath; (6) bathing in holy ashes 

is a fire-bath’ If one does not besmear his lohole body with holy ashes, 
he ought at least to besmear his forehead, the neck, thearjM, the heart, 
the navel, the hack. As soon «as your finger touches the holy ashes? 
all fear of demons, spectres, devils, giants, all the evil inthience of stars? 
all danger from wild beasts, snakes, scorpions, thunder and lightning, 
from kings, and thieves and sickness, is removed, 

3, To put on Biidrakshes (rosaries), which originated from the 
tears of the eyes of Shiva when he destroyed Tripura, is very mento- 
rious ; the more you put on, the better. 

4. The origin of ; the mind of S-hiva became Chitpra-^ 

nava (the mental Pranava); from Chitpranava originated (round)? 

Btndu (drop), Kate (splendour) ; from these three the letters A, O, and 
Af were produced, which, if joined together, make the mystical syl- 
lable Om, From this syllable the Bve proj?erties originated, namely, 
(i) Tdraka (protection), (2) Dandaka, (a sort of metre, the stanza of 
which exceeds 27 syllables), (3) Kundala (an earring, a mark for false 
writing), (4) Ardhdudu, (5) Firatfa, (6) Bindu (drop, letter) ; Tdruka 
is the letter A (long) ; Dandaka Is the letters A' and Jf,* Kundaia is the 
letter 8hd; Ardhdndu is the letter F ; Bindu is the letter F; S/dvd^a 
mma, whicli means worship (obeisance) to Shiva; this sentence is 
»lted FaMchakshari, i. e. having live letters, which in the above man- 
ner originated from those five properties (N and AI must be considered 
m one)* From those five letters the five signs, from these the five 8Md« 
khjQS, from these the five faces of Skku, and from these fhe five kales 
originated, which are also called the five potvers. From these live 
powers tlie fire elements, and from these the 25 substances {Tatra) 
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originatoJ. Tliis mantra of five letters is the mother of all other 
mantras. ho repeats this prayer alimys is like Shiva himself. 

5. Th3/oo^fft«vwhich is to be taken after the five MmU of 
aUuhon, namely, with «»VA, curd., clarified hutter, honey, and .vJ 
have been performed, is onhreeMnd . (.) the water in ;]neh the fet 
the priest have been washed is the water of mercy ; W) the water 
10 wluch the Iinga has beeii washed is the taafe^ of rewence * (A tlv^ 
vmter m which the feet of wandering priests (the’ reyufr 

cerffy as different from the priests, the .ecuhr elcryy), ha/heen 
washed, IS the water of equality. By this threefold holy foot-water all 
sms are removed, and threefold blessedness is obtained, namelv, (.) 
^«ncJuta (acquired by tormer good deeds) ; («) Prarabdha (destiny) • (e) 

the ignorlnce 

of this birth and gives e.vcellent knowledge ; the second liberates from 
he pleasures of this world, and places one in Shiva’s blessed world ; the 
iird exempts from metempsychosis, and puts one in the fellowship of 
Parashiva. 1 he water on which you have uttered the PanchdlJmi, 
the water oi mantras ; if you bathe in this water the Ishtalinga, it be- 
comes by this ceremony sa^)e«V/oot-wa<er; the water which has been 
ottered to the Lmga becomes the water of offering (Prasadodaka) . The 
imntrii.water %hah be used tor cooking purposes; the superior foot-water 
tor washing the face; the water of offering for drinking. 

G. _ After performing the worship of the Ishtalinga by ablution 
dressing, and decorating, perfuming, applying the sectarian mark 
sprinkling flowers about, burning incense, waring a lamp, and presenting 
an offering by the svcteen acts ofeirility, clean boiled rice is offered to 
It taken again aiid eaten. This is Prasdda, which is of three kinds • 

(» he remains from the meal of the secular clergy are a clean Prasdda ; 

(5) the remains from the meal of the regular clergy are an enfirelg per- 
fect Prasuda; (c) the offering to the Linga is a perfect Prasdda 

Shiva worship is of three kinds : {a) If yon worship Shiva with- 

ItlrWA A’gdmas, just as you like, this is passionate 

woiship- (b) if you worship according to your pleasure only, now belieu- 
*«iithe\cdasand Agamas, then disbelieving them,-this* is dark in- 
noranf worship; (e) but if you worship according to the rites nre- 
senbed m these holy books, with devotion, this is true worship. ^ ^ 


that he is in your Iinga, this is 
worehip thmking that from that Iinga the 


if you worehip thinking that frm 
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/ir/iices and S{if/{k/ilm had thek origin, tins is mio'ed wonfilp ; (c) 
if YOU worship thinking of Maheslia as surpassing all tlis Gods, this 
is confused vjorsMp^ 

(ii) ITorshippiiig in the hope of fitture recompense is Jmrma- 
worship; (b) worshipping without any desire of recompense hdemiion- 
icorskip ; (e) worshipping knowdng that the w'orshipper and lie who 
is to be worshipped are one is intelligent tvorship. 

8 . Skim'^Tatm : — 

Farashim Chiiskakti, 

MahaJinga, ■ 

Fanchahcde^ 

The fee signs are — {a) F reeminence, that there is no being or 
power beyond him, that all things are by him ; (b) Seereeg, because he 
is eoneealed and hidden ; (e) Corporealitg, because he created ail things 
and supports them ; (d) He is the lingo field, because he is called the 
place of the tlksoliifciuii and creation of all things; (c) he is without 
begmnmf/, because he was before all things and is eternal. The fve 
powers abore named, and the live Sadukhtjas, which originated from the 
jive signs — (a) the state of pissiveness, (6) the state of aciimfg, (c) the 
state of corporeaiifg and incorjmre-ditg, (d) the state of koppiness, (e) 
the state of pr minence , — and Parashiva put together are the eleven 
Shlva-Tatms ; add to these the above enumerated 25 Tat ms and you 
have 36 Tatvas altogether. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

The sw pluses epsptained. 

Parashiva is the By the splendour of 

‘ €hitskaJdi, be melted into Lingdnga, Le the Lings body. The Linga 
is he toko is to he worshipped and the body is the tmrskipper : these are 
the Lingmiaia and the Angmtula. If that Simkii ( power ) dwells in 
the Lingo, it is called Fare (the supreme lady); if in the Anga (body) 
it is called BhaMi, e»f. devotion. Sliakti is busy and entangled in 
the affairs of this worlds and intent on its enjoyments ; Bhakti is in a 
slate of tranquillity, and endeavours to be united with Shiva ; Shakti 
is looking to the ground, Bhakti is looking to heaven. If both of 
these places, Liiigastala anti Angastaki are united togetherj^ absorption 
in Shiva takes place* 
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The Bhavalinffahthe word " arf/’ the Prunalinija is the word 
“ thou/’ the Mtalingu is the word “ that,” in that great sentence of 
the Vedanta “ that art thou," which means yo;; are God. The Bhata- 
iinga IS of two kinds, the Mahalinga and the PrasMalinga ; the 
Pranalinga is aho of two kinds, the CharaUnga and the Skimlhiga ; tlie 
Isht'iliaga is of two kinds, the Gurulinga and the Jcharalinga. Those 
six lingas weie produced troni the union ot the Supreme with the six 
powers : — 



1. Mahalinga, from the union of Sliira with Chitskakti (willj. 

2. Prashdaliriga Purashakfi (tranquillity). 

.'h CkaruUnga .ddkhaldi (beginning). 

4. Shiealbiga Ichashakti (desire). 

5. Gurulinga Gumiashakti (knowledge). 

6. Jcharalinga Krwhakti (action).' 

The worshipper, Anga (body), is of three kinds 

n. Pmjmga, i.e. union uith Shiva ; this is the causal body. 

6. Bhvgdnga, i.e. the enjoyment of Shiva ; this is the subtile body. 

c. Teganga, i.e- having communion with Shiva-worshippers onlv ; 
this is the gross body. * * 

^^a<'mga is Prajna (defective intelligence) and dreamless sleep 

(Siishupti). ^ 

BUgi’mga or Trijasa (the llesplendcnt) and dreaming (Jvapna). 
Teglinga is Fisra (the Pervader) and waking (Jagra). 
logungfi is the supreme spirit. 

Bhogmga is Antaratma, the inner spirit. 

Terjiwga is Jlvatma, the spirit of life. 

Tagdnga is subdivided into Eikga ( united) and SAarana, ( protector). ’ 

Bhdganga . Prdnalinga and Prasad?. 

Teg&nga — M akeska anH Bhakta ( w'or,shipper). 

These are the famous places. According to them there are also 

iBikgastala)i%csXhieordmldesotion {Samarasahhakti)-, ( 4 ) devotion 
directed to the of protection. {SkiratiastaU) is called enjm/im, 
{dmndabkakH); (e) dcrqtion directed to the place oi the 

I 1 'I ' ',..1 ' ‘ /'h, I.'! '.1; .t"- ( 'h ■ ■ 
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^letotioii directed to tlic place of Fm&afliy is' called aceamj^Iwhed derot kra 
{Adrcuiahha 7/); (e) derotioii directed to. thejjlaee of is called 

austere dedoiio'/i (/) cleYOtioa directed to flie place 

of Bkalitay is true devotion ( SadhlmMi). 

The six places -wem produced from the above six liiigas in the 
following way : (a) Sliira by his union with Chitshakti become MaJtu- 
tiiiffffy out of whose body the E ihjasfala came: (h) in the worshipper of 
Prasadalioga, wliich originated by the umon- of Mating a with Fansaldk 
is the Bkaramstala ; {e) in the worshipper of the Charalingn, which 
originated by the union of the Prasadalmga with Adkahti, is the 
Framlingutala ; (r/) by the Charalinga and IcJiashaMitho SMvnilnga 
was produced, whose body (w^orshipper) isthe PrasatlJsialn ; (r) from 
the union of Skiimlinga and GmtnosJiakti originated GuruUdga, whose 
worshipper is Makmtala; (/) from the union of Gunilhiga and Kria- 
sJmJdl originated Acharlinga^ wdiose worshipper is Bhaldistula^ 

From the spirit wdio has put on these six... places originated ether ; 
from ether air ; fire from imter ; from, water earth. The Eihgusialt 
is a spiritual bodg ; Sharanastala is cai ethereal horhj ; the 
7ialingistala is an airg bodg ; the Prasadisfala is a fireAochj ; the J/a- 
heshastala is a matery body ; the Bhahiistala is an earthy body, \ 

.. la the heart is the Ilalialinga; in '. the e^sr the FrasMulhigd ; ifi 
the skin the Charalinga ; in the eye the Bkwalmga ; in the tongue the 
Cr«n^/« 2 ^a;.iii'the nose the AcMralingah As. the. six Lingas are in 
these Intellectual organs^ they are also in the corresponding organs of 
action. The earth is the chief place for all these intellectual organs, 
and for the organs of action. 

In the body are six circles or anatomical divisions : (1) tliejuiSw, (2) 
the 7iavel, (3) the pit of the stomach, (4) the root of the 7iose, (5) thc^ 
hollow betmeen the frontal seinmes, {6)Ake unmi of the frontal and 
coronal sutures. In the six circles are- those letters, and these six 
letters are the six lingas, namely : N m AcMralinga ; 21 is Guindinga ; 
Shi m BMmlmga ; F is Charalinga; JT iB- Prasadlmga ; Pranmn is 
^lahdmga (perhaps the letter A long ?)• Those are the six Lingas ia 
the sis circles* 

The offering to the Linga is of two kinds : . 1 , Actual offering, Kriar- 
pam^ This is subdivided into, («) gross offering, and a man who offers 
gross visible things to the visible Linga is Fiskva, the Permder, and 
he enjoys the chan Prmdda and is in the state of waking ; ^h) subUie 
28 r a s 
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nfi'erhig ; if a man in tlie state ofdreanung offers tlie taste of suljtilt-’ 
substances to the Banalinga and enjoys the perfect Prasada, lie is the 
Ite>^plen<hnt ; (c) the offering of the suhstanee of felkiiij ; if a man offers 
to the Blidvalinga the substance of felicity, and in the state of dream- 
less sleep enjoys the entirely perfect Prasada, he is the intelligent 
mm> 2, I nt ell eciual offering^ Gnmdrpana; if you offer all the sub- 
stances, of which all the organs of action and the intellectual organs 
take cognisance, with the sixfold body through the sixfold face of the 
Llnga to the six Lingas, and enjoy its Prasada, this is inteUechud 
worship. 

Description of those who have obtained the places : — 

1 . A Bhahtfu true w'orshipper, is he who, having offered with 
joy various perfumes by the hand of will through the face of smell, 
namely, the Joh/iralinga^ w-hich is united with Krinshahti by his 
ho(hj of earth, enjoys its hlesiBig. In this true worshipper is true di> 
Totion. 

2. The Tiltfhesha, fall of avadere devotion, offers the six tastes, 
sweet, sour, salt, litter, pungod, m'A astringent, by the hand of under 
sia?idl/}g ihmii^h the face of taste, namdiy, the Gimdinga, winch is 
united with Onihiashahti by its hodij of ivater, and enjoys its blessing, 

3. The Frasudl (who has obtained Prasada), full of quiet devotion, 
offers the six colours, white, ke., by the hand of self consciousness through 
the hme of sight, namely Shivalinga, who is in union with lehashahd 
by his lodg of fire, and enjoys its blessing. 

4. The Frumlinga, wdio has the Pranalinga and the devotion of 
experience, offers touch, namely, soft and hard, cold and warm, by the 
hand of good sense through the face of touch (skin), namely, the €hd« 
■mlinga, which is united with Adishahti by his body of wind, and enjoys 
its blessing. 

5. The Sliarand, fail of AnandihhaJtta (devotion of bliss), offers 
sound by the hand of knowledge through the face of hearing, namely, 
the FrasMa-Linga, which is united with Farashakti by his body of 
ether, enjoys its blessing- 

6. The Eithya, Ml of BamdrasahliaMi (cordial devotion), offers 
superior suhstances by the hand of superior imagination through the 
face of the hcMrt, the Mahalinga, which is united with Chitshakti by 
the body of the supreme spirit, and enjoys its blessing- 
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These dilfereilt states uf iiiirid are ■.called the -^piaees. Worsliifipers 
obtain first the plate of Bkikii: (devotion by elegrees attain 
at iast vto the highest,, tlie place qf wiiou m-ahmrpUon with Shiva. ... 

CHAPTEB LXIL ^ ,r 

Prophecy. 

Wmhlm took ooi¥ leave, of Chanoa-Basava, Siddlmriima asks Charuia = 
Basava to e,xplaiii to what shall take place in futnre, ■ 

1. Prabhn, says Chainia-Basava, will wander about in many conr^ 
tries, and make the ground on wliicli liis foot had trodden holy. Seeing 
Basava in Kalyana erecting an enchanted altar, he will come and . ascenci 
It* The Jangarnas, being angry on this, account, go away, and nobody 
will be there to consume the meal Basava had prepared for so many 
guests. But Prablia will relieve his anxiety in this respect by eating 
alone the whole, and with him the angry Jangarnas are also satiated . 
From Kalyana Prabliu -will go to SrisheUty a famous nioinitaiu, where 
he will be absorbed in the midst of a plantain- tree in Shiva. Basava 
hearing this will be absorbed in Sdnyiuneshmrct in the afternoon on 
"Wednesday the eleventh day of the month Falyuua in the 707th year, 
called Raktukshi, m the era of Shalivahana. Eijjala, the king, %?ill 
then appoint me to the otiice of Basava, The King %vili cause the pious 
JIaiieija and Madimveija to be tied to a rope and dragged on the ground 
to death* To be revenged, Jaggadem and Bommamiaf the torch- 
carriers of the king, will stab the king. In the mean time I shall send 
away a good many Lingaits from the city to UUve (a place on the 
Western Ghats), under the pretext that they go to celebrate a feast in 
honour of Jangameshvara. We shall remain in our place in possession 
of our horses, servants, and wealth* Jaggadeva and Bomniaima, after 
having stabbed the king, will go to Kailasa. 

2* Afterwards we also, gathering our horses and men, will leave 
the city of Kalyana. The son-in-law of Bijjala will pursue us* Then a 
fight will take place, in which the whole army of Bijjala will be killed 
and the king will be taken captive. But Kagambike will be much 
displeased with these events. Since you have taken Basava^ s place,” 
she will say to me, three months have elapsed- During this time the 
saints who stabbed the king have gone to Kalksa. But Shiva has con- 
demiied them for this crime to be born on earth again. Now the}' Imw 
been born in the town ofJrugaih.. Mahadeva will conimil theft fheit* 
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m the royal palace, and take refuge in tlieir house. As tliej will refuse 
hetrayiog Shiva, they will be seized by. the, royal officers and be put to 
death, and then they will go to Kailasa and obtain real happiness. There- 
fore why this slaughter tsend the king hack and make, his army again 
alived’ According to these words I shall set the king free and restore to 
him his fallen arm}". To the king asking rue what to do. in ,ftiture I 
shall answer : "" Do not persecute Lingaits, as the former king has done, 
but walk ill righteousness.'” I shall then anoint him and predict to him 
the following : — ‘‘Thou shalt- reign 00 years. ■ After this time the giant 
Fitdmhara will be born by the blessing of Shiva airiong the Turks, 
and his house will reign over this country 770 years, demolish Eahjmm 
and build KalahurigL This country will be called TuraMmja*^ Tiieo 
the king will go back and govern his country with joy. 

3. Siddharaina shall remain in Shohqnmi buried in the grave of 
meditation on Shiva ; Chinna-Basava himself will be absorbed with 
many saints in Shiva. 

4. The saint shall vanquish the Jains and fill a granary 

with the teeth of his enemies, which he will knock out. The idol 
Vtresha will be established in a large temple built by him ; near this 
temple the village of will be built. 

f). Sixty years after Basava’s absorption in Shiva the Turks will 
come, vanquish Bijjala, destroy Kalyana, and kill cattle in the temple 
of Shiva, and build a mosque there. Two fugitive priests of Kalyaiia 
will then build the village of Gtmlapura, famous by the great piety of 
its inhabitants. At that time the kingdom of Hoisala 'wiil tloiirish- 
The king of this country will build a temple in Velapura and put the 
idol of Tislmu in it. There tbe 18 castes, from the Paria to the 
Brahman, will live as one family together. 

fi. In the town of Sdsili milk will flow from tbe Linga, and fire will 
fall down from heaven. On the holy moimtidn of SrisheUa harlots 
will put up their hats and sell brandy, and blood will flow in streams 
there. The fort of Kummata will be taken by Turks from BelhL 

CHAPTER LXIIL 
Ooniinuation. 

“The kings of Anegundi wili build the town of Viiyumgari near 
Hftmph lOl saints become incarnate upon earth, to help on tire spread 
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of tlie Lingait faitli. Among them is Viramia in Aiiegimcli,. a .great man. 
Whoever is looked upon by him will be 'absorbed in Shiva. , After these 
101 saints have been absorbed in Shiva, 700 other - saints, .will' inake 
their appearance on earth. After their union with Shiva, a king, called 
VmantaTmja, i.e- Spring, will be horn. The l^’iirks will be va!K|uished 
and obliged to leave the country ; this king will then build Kalyaiia 
again, and make it more beautiful than it had been before. I (Channa- 
Basava ) shall become his prime minister, and Basava, the coininander 
of the army, while all the other saints will dwell in their former places 
and convents, which the king will order to be rebuilt. Thus the 
former glory of the Lingait religion will be re-established and greatty 
increased.” 


This Piirana was composed by the poet Vinipdhhi in the 1507tli 
rear of the era of Slnilivahana. 

Death of Basava in the year 785 Chr., from which time the estab- 
lishment of the Lingait creed must be dated. It has now flourished 
1071 years. 

Reign of the Turks from 846 to 1615. The time in which the king 
Vasantaraya ought to have risen, namely, from 1615, the British power 
commenced to rise in India, and the power of the Turks gradually 
declined. 

This Puranahas been written in the year 1585, a short time before 
the British set for the first time their foot on the shores of India. 
Many among the Lingaits think that they are the representatives 
of that king. But alas ! Kalyana, that old capital, the cradle of 
Lingaitism as it were, is still an insignificant town in the Nizam’s 
country, not far from Shohipura, and there is no sign that it will be 
rebuilt, as prophecy says,, neither have Basai^a and Clianna-Basava 
fulfilled their promise that they w’onld return from the west in the 
reign of Yasantraya. Those among the Lingaits wdio searched their 
prophetic books looked full of expectation to the western heaven. But 
instead of Basava Christian missionaries appeared on the scene and 
preached the one and true God, wdio has reconciled the world unto Him- 
self in Christ. They were by some of these lingaits identified with 
Basava. Their prophecy has not been fulfliled, and tills peo|')le might 
now convince themselves that they have hitherto believed fables. 



Art, V*—Copm' of lyiscripiions jrom^ the Caves near Sedsa^ 
with a Plan. By Arthur A. West, Esq. 

R'md iStli Sep temlier 1804 

The small group of Caves near Bedsa lias been previously described in 
tlie Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, first 
in a letter from Mr. K. L. Westergaard to James Bird, Esq., puMisbed in 
the first volume, page 438, in May 1844, and secondly in a Memoir on 
the Cave Temples of" Western India, by the Rev. John Wilson, D.I)., 
published in the 3rd volume, part 2, page 52, in January 1850. To 
these descriptions but little can be added. The caves can now be 
reached most conveniently from the small railway station of Kurkulla, 
from which they are distant about five miles. 

In the accompanying plan the excavations are numbered for the con- 
venience of reference. 

No. 1 is a small circular chamber, containing an unfinished rock 
dagob. 

No. 2 consists of three water tanks, over one of which is Inscription 
No. 2 ; and a semicircular open recess, containing the remains of a 
rock dagob. Its roof, if it ever existed, has slipped off and dis- 
appeared. Upon the back of the recess, behind the dagob, is 
Inscription No. 1. 

No. 3 is the Chaitya. 

No. 4 a small chamber. 

No. 5 is the Vihar, with a tank on the right of its entrance. The 
front, which is ruinous, is partially closed with a built wall. The 
arched ceiling of this Vihar is a special peculiarity. 

No. 6 is a small chamber under the steps which lead up to the right 
to a large nullah at a higher level. In the bare rock slope of this 
nulla, at about 60 feet distant from No. 5, are a small open tank 7 
feet by 3|- feet, and some small sockets cut in the rock. 

No. 7 is a plain square chamber i4f feet by U J' feet, with a plain 
entrance 7 feet wide. It is about 110 feet from No* 5^ and at a higher 
level. 

Nos, 6 and 7 do not occur within the limits of tlie Plan, 
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IXSCRIPTTONS FROM;. CATES ■■■HKAR BEBSA. 

Altlioiigh tliis ^cronp of caves is about -tlie smallest in extent of any 
containing a C baity a near Bombay^ -yet it forms a complete Tiaiii*» 
iature specimen of tliis class of" religions establisbmeet.. There, is the 
l.liaitya or pri£ici[ml temple. No. 3, with its necessary adjuncts of water 
tanks, and two siriali clagob recesses, or supplementary chapels, Nos. 1 
mid 2, which have been excavated probably as a devotional act,, or to 
Ike meinory of some devotee. No. 5 was evidently a dwelling-place 
for file tittendant priests ; and tlie small tank in the niillah, and plain 
;','-|imre cdinriiher. No. 7, b 0 yo.iid, may with some likelihood be sevemllj 
coiyeefiirefl as tlie necessary, and the dw^ellirig-place of the sweepers 
aftnclied to the estabiisiirnent. 

.As an indication of the gradual! decay of these relics of a past age, 
it :iiia.,y be noticed that Mr. Westergfiard describes the roof .of the 
(hiaitya as ribbed. Three -or four years back,, .in a short description 
of these eaves piiblislied in the. Oriental Christian Spectator, it was 
fihsenaal tliat fiTigmeiits of timber wdiicli had fo.rmed these ribs were 
lying on the iioor of the caves, but early in. 1852, when the notes .from 
wliich this paper is 'written, were tfdvcn, no traces of the timber ribs, 
remaiiieci.. ,. 

The columns of the Cliaitya, which are plain ■ octagG.iis, without,.' 
base or cap'ital, W'ere ornamented with pain tings,' of which. 'sufficient ' 
traces remain to define their general, character. They consist generally 
of human figures, probably of Buddha, -with male and female attend- 
ants. The columns in the Cliaityas of ■■ Karlen,. Kaiilieri, a'licl Bliaj.a, 
and most probably those of Kondjlrm, Nasik, and other places, have been 
similarly painted ; but the paintiag at Bedsa is in a more perfect 
state, though very much defaced. . 

The inscriptions have been drawn- 'to '■■'.scale on the spot, and have 
been on a subseiiuent occasion again carefully compared with the origi- 
nal inscriptions. They may therefore be considered as tolerably cor- 
rect facsimiles. Such, strokes as we're doubtful, owing to the decay of 
the rock, are dotted. 

No. !, drawn to a scale of one iiich^io a- foot, is situated at the back 
of the semicircular recess in excavation No. 2, behind the remains of 
the rock dagob. It is weather-worn, but tolerably distinct, portions of 
only three letters being doubtful. The hegiiining of both lines is lost, 
as the rock upon which that portion of the. inscription was cut^ has 
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slipped off, and the missing piece could not he found. No copv of this 
inscription has yet been published. 

Xo. 2, drawn to a scale of 2 inches to a foot, is on the back of a 
recess over one of the water tanks in excavation Xo. 2. It is tolerablv 
distinct. A copy of this inscription, as well as of Xo. 3, has been 
pu IS e^ witi Mr. "^1 estergaard’s letter above mentioned, but there 
are mamtest en-ors in many of the letters, which mil affect the aecu- 
racy ot Dr. Birds translations. The first letter of the third line is 
doubtftil, as little or no trace of a letter now remains. Mr. Mestenraard 
has here % (de) as dotted underneath, which is probablv correct.^as it 
would make the first syllables in the line read (de,ja dhana) 

No 3 draivn to a scale of 2 inches to a foot, is over the doorway of 
a small chamber, at the right-hand end of the vestibule of the Chaitva 
No 3. It IS oy smooth surface, but is indistinct in places, particu- 
larly at the end, where only a few undecipherable traces now remain. 
Ihe three letters dotted underneath are from Mr. Mester-aard’s 
copy, taken eighteen years before, and seem 'to suit the faint” traces 
remaimug. Preceding these three letters is clearly a blank space 
and the marks following them may only be roughnesses in the rock! 
It has been suggested that the fourth letter of this inscription may be 
but the letter is most distinctly ti or bt {to or td) in the 
original. Only these three inscriptions have been discovered. 



Art. VL— y/ia Ancient Sanskrit W-uMerah in ike Cave, In- 
scripfions^ and on the Sah-CoinSy correctly made out; with 
Remarks on the Era of S'aUvahana and Vikramddityiu — By 
Mr. Bhau Daji. 

Bead on Tliursdav^ tlie 12th December 1£62. 

In 1837 Mr. James Prinsep published arx article on the Ancient 
Sanskrit Numerals. He- correctly noticed certain symbols to be iium- 
bers in Dr. Burn’s copper-plate grants from Kaira. In three of them 
the numerals were giren after the word SaniTatsara^ and in, each 
instance the date was entered at fall leogtli in words. There was 
tliereibre no doubt of the numerical value of the respective symbols, 
though there, w^as no, clue to the era from which the dates W’ere 
reckoned.. This led Mr. Prinsep -to examine Mr. Mkatheifs copper 
plate grants, from which he made out a symbol for three Iiiindred -f 
some unknown unit.” The Bhilsa inscriptions wx^re also examined, and 
a ,symbol for nine” w’-as made out. This also led' Mr. Prinsep to 
examine the 'Surashtra coins, on wliicli he had remarked behind the 
head on ,the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek characters,- a 
few strange- marks, ‘‘ not at all like either Greek or Sanskrit alphabet- 
ical characters*”'^ 

Mr. Prinsep was perfecth- correct in' assuming the symbols to be 
nunierals, but in regard to the ■'value of several, of them he was com- 
pletely misttukeii. Mr, Prinsep gave the ibllowiiig as the results of 
his researches ; — 

1 2 3 4 -5 ■■ -d."'-' , 7 -- 8 9 10? 0 

<1? 9? rj! tf CK A. OH 8 : 

Tarieties? g & 3) iJ g 

;^fr. Prinsep’s errors originated from wa'iit of attention to the side 
strokes on the symbol which he assumed to be three, raid to the 
assumption that the value of the symbols depended on tljcir position 
according to the decimal systom.^ 

Air. E. Thomas, in a learned Alemoir on. the Dynasty of the Sah 

• Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. Til. p. 350,— Prinsep ’’s Indian Anti- 
quitles, by Thomas, Vol, II. p. 73. 
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Kio^s of Siiraslitraj'^' clearly denionst rated wliat Mr, Prinsep suspected-— 
that these signs were uniformlj inclepeiideiit symbolical . imnierals^ 
each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any relative 
collocation ; and therefore, that the symbol ^ was equivalent to * three 
hundred’ wherever it might be found, and likewise that the cq and 
09 stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they might 
chance to ocupy,” 

To quote the same learned Numismatist : I then proceeded to 
distinguish those symbols of the Sah coin dates that declared them- 
selves severally units, tens, or hundreds, by their fixed place in the 
order of value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding 
that the figures themselves clearly could not change their signification 
by any relathe re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot claim to have 
advanced the inquiry in any essential degree. The important aid that 
otherwise might have served me in the sequent classification of the 
numbers, —the test of their recurrence on the qpins of the Sah Eings,— 
w’as altogether wanting, from the fact that the order of the succession 
of those princes was in itself undetermined. 

In the following notes in the xii'ticle on the Dynasty of the Sah 
Eings of Surashtra, Mr. Thomas was very nearly on the point of 
discovering the true value of the symbol to which both he and 
Mr. Prinsep assigned the value of 300. J : — 

A consideration that undoubtedly tends to cause distrust in the coueliisiveness of 
the decision, wbieh assigns the value of 300 to all the known forms of the symbol 
arises from the circumstance of its appearing as the unvarying representative 
of the hundreds on both the coins and inscriptions [the Miiltye pljites, .T. A. 8, B., 
VI. 370, may possibly prove an exception to this rule], and the singular coinciflencc 
■which results from the facts that, among the many dated coins now capable of 
citation, and the fair proportion of figurs^dated coppor-plate grants at present 
known, not only must each and all, under this view of tlie case be dated in 300 
and odd, but likewise, strange to say, the same identical hundreds as found on 
these different monuments must of necessity be referred to totally distinct cycles, 
whose initial epochs are removed from each other by an interval of some eentui ies 
at the very least. 

These observations lead naturally to the inquiry, -u-hotlier, in the early stages of 
progressive improvement in notation, it may not have been possible that, whereas we 


^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII. p. 33, note 1, 
t Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I. p, 80. 
i Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Tol. XII. p. 35, foot note L 
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find a striking* want of variety in tlie oatllneSj- and a raarlied absence of Ingenuity 
in the expreis?!ioii of ' the distinctive forms of the. deeimal cyphers, that so, in like 
maimer, the changes in the definition of the different^ hundreds may have been in 
part eilec ted by miiior and subsidiary additions to a fixed symbol, as is still 
practised In the entire Tibetan numerical system. It will be seen that there is a 
palpable variation in theTorm and numbers of the side spur strokes in different 
exampks of the figure passing from the oeeasional entire omission of the mark 
to the use of one or two of these lines-, and in some instances (No- 6, PL XS. l^oL 
VII., J,. A, S. B.) the simple lower stroke is changed into a complete subjunctive 
curve, iQ'aking in Itself a second character, similar to the body of the old alphabet- 
ical letter ^ X. But, on the other hand, it will not fail to be remarked tlint there is 
niiicli. lilt! tilde discoverable in the expression of many of the unit figures, whose 
complete ideritity of value there is but little reason to discredit, and heace that it 
would be iiiiSafe to assume a difference of power to be conveyed in the one case, by 
what is possibly a mere flourish, w^hich could not be similarly claimed for a like- 
modification in another.*’* 

Bejond these important remarks on the side spur 'St,rokes, Mr. 
Thomas was not eoahled to adwance our knowledge of Ancient Sans- 
krit Numerals. 

The next important elucidation which this subject has received,,, 
consists in the observations on the dates* found' in the Nasik caveSy 
hj the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. f 

Dr. Stevenson gave the correct value of the- symbol for 10, for 20,. 
and for 8 ; but the symbol for 1,000 was only partially made out ; in 
other respects he made no progress, but introduced se-veral errors- 
of his own, particularly in ■ the symbol which liO' -gives for ■ 100. A 
careful examination of the ioscriptions in the caves of Xasik, Karlen, 
and Kiinheri, but especially of the- first, has enabled me to fix the 
value of the symbols beyond a. -doubt. T no-w proceed to give the 
result of my researches in rega.rd to..the Ancient Sanskrit Numerals 
leaving the inscriptions at large : to -be - published at some future 
opportunity. 

The symbol for 100 is, as- 1 .shall, sliowg ^ ; 200 are represented 
by the symbol for one hundred- with one side spur, stroke ‘7’ ; 300 
by two side spur strokes <'"}?■.; the symbol for 400 has not been found. 
Strange to say, the symbol for' oOO is not. 4' placedafter the symbol 
of 100, but the number 5 itself joined. 


Jonriial of tbe Royal Asiatic SocIety, Yol. -Xll. p. S3-. 
JiHimul Buriibay Braucli Royal Asiatic S-cvit4y, .'YoL - V, p. 
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' . Tiie symbol for one thousand resembles the Devanagari figure for 
one (cj) ; the addition of one stroke (cy) makes it represent two- 
thousand, or double the value as in the case of hundreds ; and of two 
strokes ) three thousand, or three times the value. To represent /owr 
thousand the figure 4 is joined to the symbol for one thousand (<f|*) ; 
in the same way the figure 8 is placed after and joined to the 
symbol of one thousand to represent eight thousand There 

are other numbers represented by symbols and spelt in words, which 
are subjoined i— 

Nasik Cave, No, 23 of M7\ Bretf s plan,"^ 

111 the inscription of Go'tamiputra Shitakarni, the following symbols 
occur : — 

Line third ° . . tn-o hundred, 200. 

n »9 15 >1 ‘T 51 

„ sixth ‘dJ .. in the 18th year. 

„ tenth *• •* OR© hundred, 100. 

5 , eleventh ;pj2[ci> IB ^ • hi the 24th year. 

„ twelfth ?A<^^ •• oil the 1 0th day. 

» » fvJi s - - and in the fourth, 4 th year. 

» 1 i R jU J¥h on the fifth, 5th day. 

j 3 13 U"*) ’I’® ? • • . . in the (!) denii-lunation. 

Cave No. 16. 

Ill a newly discovered inscription regarding the AbhiVa dynasty, 
there is in— 

Line tenth ^ tw’O (2) 

3 , eleventh mAiu A'3?^ o . . five hundred, 500. 

Cave No, 8. 

Inscription by the wife of the Commander-in-chief of Yadnyas^ri 
Satakarni : — 

Line first ^ iu the year seven; 7. 

55 55 U^A ^ ^ . . in the demi-lunation three, o« 

Cave No, 16. 

Inscription of Usliavadata : — 

- Line first . . . in the year 42. 


Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Y, 
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Line second tfinr ^ « ® ©' three tlioiisand, 3000. 

5 , . . , >s o o o. • . * . , 2000 (uo spelling in words). 

„ third |x’U<^ 2‘Q.T s^oe® -Karsh apan as,' hYothon- 

saod, 2000, 

s$ ^ • . . • • • . 1000 (no spelling in words). 

„■ fourth aiU^i'^Oll 

fiTBls; oo . . ,, eight thousaiicl, 8000. ' 

j, fourth ^ ^ a o . . . . in the year forty, 40. 

>j ArUXh • .. in the year 45. 

fifth rliUy rhj% 

.. .. four thousand, 4000. 

Cave i\h. 23. 

In another inscription of Go'tamiputra : — 

Liae first ^ idbl 

\€. . . . . . , in the nineteenth (19) year. 

» U'O Z ^ .• in the second demi-lnnation. 

» .. lA?u;\iajo<= 

W .. .. .. .. on the thirteenth (13) day. 

In another hiscjnjption below : — 

Line second \t .. .• Sava (Samvatsar) year nine- 

teen (19.) 

„ „ .. •• Gi. Pa. two (2) (j, e. Gimha 

Pahhe) in the second de- 
ini-lunation in the summer 
season. 

j 5 » I •• on the thirteenth (13) day. 

„ third ^25^3 'a .. . . on the seventh (7) day. 

Cave No. 4. 

Line first a> A i . • in the sixth (G) year. 
Karlen or Faluraha Mill Cave. 

In an inscription of the mendicant Harapliarana, the son of Satupha™ 
raiia,— - ^ 

Line first \b .* 'in (the year) twenty-four, 24 

>5 n ^4^— *• . ■ , . ■ in the 3rd (deini-lmiatioG.) 

« ? i 2 43y== ^ on, the 2nd day. 


* Tiio letter ^ is imdoabtedly a .mistake of tke engraver, and ought to be ^ 
-eha—chatarl (four)^ 
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I?i SSmadhas Inscription, dated in tlie ,7th year of PadumfiTi— 

LinehrstajAci>ld:-^^3^^W^ the seventh (7) year. 

3 > jj ^ — •• the 5th (demi-liiiiatiofl)w 

35 second UG-^—W^V* •• on the first (I) day. 

In a Chaitya Cave at Junner, on the Bhi'ma S unkara Hill— 
xit its middle, the following number is to be found 
Line second UllRjcXh •• fifteen, 15. 


hi Cave No, 1 . 

In the inscription of an officer of Ushavadata : — 

Line fourth ^ TU !f s ^ .. .. in the year 46. 

Kdnheri^ Caves, No, 30- 
Line ninth iIxUli?U 5)2-0'^ 




Line first 


two hundred (200) Karsha- 
panas. 


Cave No, 43. 


(in spelling) in the year seven 
hundred and ninety-nine 
(799). 


In the Junagar Inscinption of Endra hdmu. 

Line fourth Jt,= .. in the year of Iludra- Hama 

seventy-two (72). 

On Cojpper-plate Grants, 


‘'7?'*e0H= 394 

^ca = 380 
^T^cnajil 385 


Kaira, Hr. Burn, in words 
and figures. 


Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 


Valahhi Elates, 
376. 

347. 

^-d = 332. 
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BMlsa Inscription No. 7. {Journal Asiatic Society Bengal,) rol. TI. 

p. 454). 

© = = 93. 

Inscription 2nd. 

=33? 

Ancient Indian Numerals, 


„ Nos. 

Numerals. 

Nos. 

'Numerals. 

1 

— 

60 


2 

= 

70 

A. 

3 


80 


4 


90 

© 

5 


100 

n, ^ , 

6 


200 


7 

% c 

300 

rR 

8 

7 

^ ■ ! 

400 


9 

3,1 

500 

Of. 

10 

oc, CC C>C 

1,000 


20 

B, 9 

2,000 

T 

30 

■J 

3,000 

T 

40 

X 

4,000 

% 

50 


8,000 



The Naiiaghaiit inscription, I find, contains a great number of 
iiiiuierals, but none of them are '.spelt in' words. It .records gifts of 
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COWS (or perhaps coins equivalent to cows), horses, elephants, carts, 
sapakas, and perhaps clothes. 

The gifts were made at a great variety of Yadoyas or Tedic sacrifices, 
and a study of these will, I trust, enable me to give the exact number 
of the objects granted, as these are regulated by the ceremonial portion 
of the Vedas. The King who made these grants appears to have been 
a predecessor of the Andhra Padumavi, of the family Satavahana, 
and by name probably Vedasrih 

A correct decipherment of the inscriptions having enabled me to 
ascertain the true value of the various numerical symbols, it struck 
me that there would now be no difficulty in reading tlie exact dates 
on the Sah Coins of Surashtra.’^ On looking at these, it appeared 
that both Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Thomas had read the first numerica! 
symbol in the place of hundreds, as if it did not vary in any of the 
coins ; but it was clear to me tliat in some, the symbol was the plain 
one for 100, and in others for 200 ; accordingly a correct reading of 
these dates would, I thought, enable a Numismatist to arrange the 

Sah’’ dynasty in chronological order, I therefore repaired to our 
learned Vice-President, the Honorable Mr. Newton, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Sah” coins is minute and accurate. In going over the 
large and beautiful collection of coins in bis cabinet, the arrangement, 
according to the dates as I now read them, agreed in a most remark- 
able manner with that which Mr. Newton had already drawn up from a 
most careful study of the coins for several years- I therefore left the 
subject of the Sah coins, their dates, and arrangement in the hands 
of Mr. Newton, who will no doubt furnish the Society with aluminous 
paper on the subject. I have placed about 300 Sah coins in my own 
collection at his service. 

I have now only to offer a few remarks on the era, in which, I think, 
the Sah coins are dated. In former papers, I have atternpied to iden- 
tify the Padumavi' of the inscriptions with the Siripiilomai' of Ptolemy, 
and Swami Chastana, the grandfather of Budra Dama, with Tiastaiius 
king of Ujjayini', noticed by tbe same geographer. I pNccd Kudra 
Bama at the end of the second century of the Christian era, and as we 
have got his son’s coins, bearing date 104 and upwards, the only era 
which would place Budra Damn’s son at the end of the 2nd century is 
that of S'flivahana or S'akanripakala, which commences 78 years after 
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.Christ. The Nasik inscriptions in partiealar show that Usliava«3£ta, 
who is called a S'akaj and who was the son-in-law of Raja Kshaliarata 
Mahaksliatrapa Naliapana, adopted an era, which counted in. his time, 
under fifty. I am therefore inclined to look upon it as the era of 
Kshaliarata, or Phrahates, one of the Arsacidae. The so-called Silh are 
also Satraps ; the type of their coins is that of the Arsacidse .rather than 
that of the *Bactrian Greek kings. The very expression Sakanripa or 
; the S'aka king, which all the old copper plates and MSS*, employ, 
indicates a Saka or Scythian king. The S^akaiiria Kala is observed 
over a great part of India, in Burmah, Java, and Bali ; in fact in those 
countries to wliicli Biidd.liisni was carried from India at the com-« 
iTienceme,nt of the Christian era, and corresponding to the spread of 
tlie Sakas or Scythians over the peninsula of India, ' It is not likely 
therefore, that the era prevalent over so large a portion of the globe was 
derived from the exploits of a humble prince, S'alivahana, whose capital 
was Paithan on the Godavari, as is commonly supposed. Indeed the 
word Salivahana does not occur in any ancient records or manuscript , 
A S'atavahana dynasty appears to have reigned at Paitlian about the 
time that the Parthian Satraps ruled over Gujarat, a portion of the 
Dekkan, and the Koiikaii ; and the utmost that can be granted is, that 
the Hindus of modern times have preferred calling the era of the 
great S^aka king by that of a contemporaiy Hindu Prince at Paithan. 
I now begin to entertain serious doubts about the Yikramaditja era 
also. I believe that era also was introduced by the Buddhists or rather 
the Jainas, audit corresponds to the victory obtained by Mithridates 
over the Roman General Crassus, fifty-three years before C hrist . ‘When 
we remember that there is a difference of four years between the 
Christian era and . the . birth of Christ,- we can easily understand the 
Yikramaditja era being dated 5/ years before Christ. But I hope to 
return to this subject at length on another occasion. 
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Art. VIL — Facsimile^ Transcript, and Translation, loitli 'B-emarlis, of 
(la Inscription on a Sfone-Fillar at Jusdun, in Kattimoar^ By 


Mr. Bh.Vu Daji". 


Bead 14th July 1864. 


On tlie loth August I submitted fo the Society u fresh 

facsimile, transcript, and translation of the so-calied Sail Inscription” 
at Juoagor ; recording the construction of a bridge by Suyis akha, the 
Persian Governor of Kattiawar, appointed by B-udra Dama. I then 
remarked that ‘‘ Eudra Damn appears to have been a grandson of 
Swami Chaslitana, and not his son; the inscription contained the 
father's name, but that part is unfortunately completely lost*” Our 
learned Vice President, the Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, in his 
paper On the Sab, Gupta, and other Ancient D^masties of Kattiawar 
and Guzerat,” read on the 10th September 1863, found this fact “ an 
entirely satisfactory solution of the dithculty” regarding the reading 
of a coin in which the legend was imperfect, and did not give the name 
of the Sah king, but was sufficiently preserved to enable Mr. Newton 
to make out that the coin was of the father of Maba Ksliatrapa Eudra 
Dama-''^' I am glad to be enabled to restore the name of Eudra Duma’s 
father, lost both in the rock inscription and coin. The young Pundit 
who .copied forme the Junagur inscriptions, has been fortunate enough 
to meet with a new inscription on the margin of a lake at Jiisdiin is 
Kattiawar. For this he is indebted to his ow-n zeal in secouding iny 
efforts, and to the courtesy and intelligence of the Ivalhi Chief of 
Jusdun, who induced my Pundit to stop and to visit the pillar. This 
inscription is brief, Imt it gives us the names of five Sail kings, corn- 
meucing with Swami Chashtfuia : — 

Ilaja Maliakshatrapa Bhadramuklia Swami Chashtana ; his son 
Eaja Ksliatrapa Swami Jayadama ; his son 
Etijd Mahakshatrapa. . . . Eudra Duma ; his son 
Eaja ]\rahakshatrapa Ehadramiiklia Swami Eudra Sinha ; his son 
Eixja Mahakshatrapa Swami Eudra Sena. 

The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in all 
likelihood officers of the district. 

* Joarual Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, January 1862, pp. 4 and 5. 
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We have ' also here a coiihrmation of the correct reading and- 
Identification of the unique coin of Rudra Siiiha,. the son of Eudra 
Dama, on which Mr. Newion read his paper before the Society in 1861*^' 
BIr. Newton has already given us Jajadama’s coin, but without his 
name. I hope to exhibit some clear specimens at the next meeting. 
To me the most important part of the inscription is the date 127, 
which is the era in which Eudra Sena or his officers wrote the inscription. 
Ill my paper on the Sanskrit numerals, submitted to the SoGiety. on 
the i2th Becemher 1862, I stated in my remarks that the coins of 
Rudra Dama’s son bore date 104 and upwards, ami- those of his grand- 
son 140. This inscription is dated evidently in the year 127 of the 
same era, confirming my reading of the numerals entirely. I then 
ventured also to express my opinion, that the era w’as that of Kslia- 
harata or Phrahates, one of the Arsacidse, and that it corresponded to 
the Hindoo- S'akannpakala, or era of the Saka King, A more care- 
ful study of the inscriptions enables me to. furnish also the name of the 
Saka or Scythian king. That name occurs several times in the Nasik, 
Karlen, and Junir inscriptions, and hitherto I was content, following too 
implicitly Dr. Stevenson, to look upon. Nahapana as the Yieeroy of 
Phrahates, instead of the King himself. 

At the next meeting I shall lay before the Society a brief Sorvey 
of Indian Glironology from the century of the Christian era to 
the twelfth,, and .in it I propose to discuss -niore fully; the question of 
this and the other eras--.,- 

Tramiation of an InsonptiGR from Jmdun m Kattiawar^ gilding (he 
names of fi}}e Sak Kings- 

In the year 127 Bhadrapada (^ontb) ' dark ' half-7tli (day) of 
the moon, this Satra (tank) of Eaja.' 'Bialri .'.Kshatrapa' Bhadraiiniklia 
Swiiini Rudra Sena, the great grandson .of - the son of luijd BLilia 
Kshatrapa Swami Chaslitana ; the: grandson ' of the sou of Ihija 
Ksh(atrapa) Swami Jayadaiiian,.the grandson, of lltqa Blaba Kshatrapa 
. , . . . . Eudra Bama, (son- of) -haja Blalia Kshatrapa Biuidra 

Blukha Swami Eudra. Of the son-of Supra Nathaka of Blaiiasagotra, 
the grandson of Kiiara, with brothers . , • , (.some letters 

not well made out.) * 


* Journal Bombay Braacli Royal Asiatic. Society, V'oL- 'Yi. p 15. 



Art. VIII . — A Brief Survey of Indian Chronology ^ from ike 
first century of the Christian era to the twelfth* By Mr. 
BhaV Da'ji". 

Bead lltli August, 2864. 

The name of Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit Clian- 
dragupta, preserved by classical writers, i. e* Justin, Arrian, Biodor us 
Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Curtins, Plutarch, &c*, who describe the events 
immediately following Alexander’s concpiests, has been found to be a 
connecting link between the history of the East and of the West. In 
the words of Muller : — The date of Chandragupta is the sheet-anchor 
of Indian Chronology ;” and to quote the some learned orientalist, 
‘‘In the history of Indian literature, dates are mostly so precarious, 
that a confirmation, even within a century or two, is not to be 
despised.’ ’ 

The object of this paper is to examine closely the Chronology of Indian 
history ; and with the light which the numerous inscriptions and coins 
on this side of India has aiforded us, to endeavour to trace with 
accuracy the exact dates of the various dynasties which have ruled over 
difierent parts of India, from the first to the twelfth century of the 
Christian era. 

To a classical writer again we are indebted for other connecting links 
between the history of the East and of the West* Ptolemy Claudius 
notices the names of some Indian kings in giving a list of the royal cities 
of India. O^eue, he tells us, is the capital of Tiastenes, Bath ana of Sir 
Polemeus, Hippocura of Baleocurus, and IMalauga of Basaronax.'*^ 
That Siri Polemeus may be the same us Puldmavi of the Andhra 
dynasty of the Purdnas,.was guessed at by Wilford and Lassen ; and in 
my paper on the Junagur inscription of Endra Dama, or rather of his 
Governor Suvi Shdkha, I pointed out that Tiastenes was no oriier than 
Sw^mi Chashtana, the grandfather of Eudra Duma. The Jiisdun 
inscription, discovered last month, gives us the name of Chashtana 
and of his four lineal descendants ; the last of whom flourished in 
the year 127 of a certain era- Inscriptions of Padumavi are 

♦ Basaronax is ia all likelihood Vatsa-raja, and Malanga may ho Malaja- 
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foiiaci at Karleiij Ktisik, aiirl Kaaighat,- and ' tlie .cliaracter of ' the 
writing , closely resembles the inscription of Eudra Damu’s Go?eraor of 
SErasiitra and Juiiagiir. We hare also long and raliiable inscriptions, 
of Gotamipiitra, who lias ' hitherto been looked upon as the father 
of PadmiiaTi, as wrongly stated in the Piiranic lists. Gotamipntra 
iiGweTer appears from one of the Nasik inscriptioos to have been the 
son of Fadiini/ivi : he boasts of ruling over As'raka, As^iiiaka, Madraka, 

, Sarashtra, Kukiira, Aparta, Amipa, .Yidurbha, AMcaravatf, and 
over the hills "^Ikpraxavata, Parh-^atra, Sahya, Krishnagirl, Mancha, 
S’ristliaiia, Malaya,, Mahendra, Sreslithagirl, and Chakora. But wdiat 
isivorthy of remark, the eiicoiiiiast calls him the destroyer of S^akas, 
Yavanas, and Palliavas, and the destroyer of the descendants of 
Kshaliarata, and the establisher of the glory of the femily of Shita- 
vahana. He is also called Sbltakarm. It is evident from the inscrlp- 
sioiis that Padiiniavi or PuluimU was not so great a monarch as his son 
Gotamiputra, whose conquests extended considerably to the north, 
as tar as Giitch and Sindlia. 

The Jiinagur inscription of Eudra Damn’s Governor, w’hicli, judging 
by the character of the writing, is contemporaneous, tells us that 
Eudra Dama recovered by his own prow’ess, nearly the same countries 
as are stated to have been conquered by Gotamiputra, i. the eastern 
and western Adcaravatf, Aiiiipa, Ahiarta, Soraslitra, AsYiika, Catcha, 
Sauvira* Kiiknra, Aparanta, Nishadha, and the inscription further 
adds that Eudra Ddina repeatedly . defeated ShUakarni, the lord of 
Bakshioapatha or the southern roads, Chashtana and Fadtimavi being 
considered, on the aitthori ty of Ptolemy, as-, contemporaries, Eudra 
Bama and Gotaniipiitra can without violence' to cntmioiogy be also con- 
sidered as cuntemporary monarchs. ' "The ioference I draw from the in- 
scription is, that Gotamiputra ■■extended his conquest to (he north of the 
Godavari and tiie Narmada as far as Ciitch and^Siad, arid that he soon 
lost the territories wlik’h he had '.■ thus ■eon'quered by the superior might 
of Eudra Ddma. Mbether Gotamiputra had first conquered Jaya 
Darria, the father of Eudra Dama, or ■Chashtana himself, is not clear ; 
ill all likelihoc^ he oidy conquered territories ' which had independent 
governors ow» a certain amount of allegiance to the rulers of Ojja- 
yini. EadraAauui would appear to have defented Skilakarui or Gota- 
miputra, and ^people called Yodheyas, a -warlike tribe from the north. 
The conh^A r\ eiJsieiice of Padtimavi and Uolaunputia or h^ala- 
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karni in the south, and of Chashtana, Java Dama, and Eudra Dama in 
the north being satisfactorily established, I shall proceed to examine 
the dates that should be ascribed to them. 

Although we know absolutely nothing of Ptolemy himselt; fortu- 
nately his date is known. He certainly flourished in a.c- 139 at 
Alexandria, and survived Antoninus, and therefore was alive in a.c. 1 Cl 
It IS as well to remember that the geographical treatise of Ptolemy 
was based on an earlier work of Marinus of Tyre, but Marinus himseif 
flourished in the middle of the 2iid century of the Christian era. Allow- 
ing a few years for precedence, we should be fully justified in placing 
Chashtana and Padumavi between a.c. 1,30 .md a.c. I.oO. Padumavi's 
inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 19th, and 24th years of his 
reign, and Gotamiputra s Comraander-in-Chief's Nasik inscription is 
dated in the 7th j’ear ot his own reign. Gotarnipiitra’s northern con- 
quests, however, appear to have been effected whilst his father was 
living, as they are recorded in an inscription dated in the 19th year of 
Padumavi’s reign. Jaya Dama s reign was therefore in all probability 
\ei^ short, and Eudra Duma flourished, it is to be presumed, some- 
where about a.c. 170. On the coins of Eudra Ddmii’s son, I find 
the date 104, or rather 11-1, as the best specimens show; and for 
Endia Dama s grandson we have 127 in tlic Jusdiui inscription, and 
140 on the coins. Eudra Dama being placed in .a.c. 170, his son 
lludrasiiiha rn.'iy well be .assumed to have reigned a-c. 190; and as 
his coins bear the date 114, the only era winch would give this result, 
is the S akani'ipukalu, wliicli commences 7S years after Ch-rist. 

I shall now proceed to show that this S'akanrip.akain, or\cra of the 
S'iikd-king, is that of Mah.apaiia, in all likelihood a Partliiari moiiarcli, 
and a descoiidant of Phrahate.3. There are three inscfiptious, at 
Carleu, Nasik, and Junir respectively, which are dated, ithe Nasik in 
the 42nd and the .lunir in the 45th year ; the date at jKnrlcn being 
lost. The inscriptions begin with the simple words V'arshc (in the 
vear). llie Jusdun inscription, dated 127, begins sexactly in the 
same wav. 

. .1 ■ 

7 : . . .'.4 ' 

One of the Nasik inscriptions, ■which is dated in the“^42nd year, is 
clearly older than those of Padumavi and Gotamiputra “by about ’sO 
years, judging by the alphabet. The inscription states t)__ t Ushavjidata, 
the son of Dinl'ka and the gou-in-law of Eajukharata linay^pa Naha- 
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paQas being married to Ms daughter Daksliamitra, .constructed a csTe 
and magnificent charitable endowments ne.ar Nasik, Usliavadata 
is calleci a Sbaka in another of the Kasik inscriptions* He proceeded bj 
the orders of the Bhataraka,” ^e-, I presume, of Nahapana, to relea.se 
IJttamMiadra Hirudha [Herod?] at Malaya; the Maia 3 ’a.s, a people of 
of the southern ghats, fled at his approach, but he compelled theiii 
to submit ' to the Uttambliadra Kshatris. UshYadata then retired to 
Fuslikara, in all likelihood the holy place of pilgrimage near Ajmir. 
As Hshradata. was a Siika, it is proper to assume that Nahapaiia was of 
the same tribe, i. e, a Scythian or Parthian. The word Ksliaharata* wras 
pronounced long ago to resemble Phrahates, one of the Arsacid^e, by 
Dr. Stevenson, but he supposed Nahapana was a Yiceroy of Phrahates ; 
whilst the direct and easy construction of the sentence leads me 
to interpret the title as meaning King Phrahates Mahakshatrapa 
Nahapana. Unfortunately the history of the Arsacidre is not well 
preserved, and I am unable to decide the exact relationship which 
Nahapana bore to Paconis or Artabanus the Fourth. Pacorus is 
admitted to have ascended the throne a.c* 77 > after the death of Arta- 
hanus the Fourth, who is, I suppose, the same as Yologeses the First. 
Is the name Nahapana the same as Yonones? Is it to be presumed 
that Nahapana entered upon his conquest of India or became in- 
dependent of Pacorus a. c. 78 ? His power extended southw'ards to 
Malabar, and he, no doubt conquered or displaced the dynasty of S ata~ 
vahana, which ruled for several centuries before at Paithana on the 
Godavery. 

Padumavi is called Navanara Swaml, L c. a new king, and he has 
also the title of the Swumi of Benakataka. Gotamiputra is also called 
the Swami of Benakataka. Benakataka is, ■ I. believe, identical with 
TTarangnl, the capital of Telingana 'or Andhra* Some time after the 
disfdaeemeiit or destruction of the-Satavahana. dynasty by Nahapana, 
Padumavi from the south-east appears to have advanced tow'arcls the 
_ north and occupied Paithana; and Ms son Gotamiputra made still 
greater conf|uests tow^ards the north. ■ 

From the Katha Sarit Sugara it appears that a king named S''ataTa“ 
hana ruled at Paithana, when Nanda reigned at Patalipiitra, ?'• e. about 

* The name is alsu spelt Klmgarata,w.liieh- Is, I believe, the Magadhi form of 
Khaliarfila. The popular name of Eliengara in Kattiawar is, I presimie, derived 
from Kliagarata. , . ^ 
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325 years before Christ. The poet Gunadhja at the Court of 
SataTahana, collected in Pisacha Bhasha’’ a great variety of stories, a 
Sanskrit abstract of which we have now in, the shape of the Katha- 
saritasagara of Sdmadeva and Kshemendra. The N anagliata inscription 
notices a Ivumaro S'atavahano, evidently a prince reigning in the 
neighbourhood of Paithana j this inscription is about 1 50 years later 
than those of A'soka ; and as Gotainiputra is praised for re-establish- 
ing the glory of the S'atavahana-dynasty, we may conclnde, that 
princes of this dynasty ruled at Paithana from the 4th century before 
Christ to the ist after.^ The era of Nahapaiia may therefore be 
synchronous "with his coronation on defeat of a S^atavahana-king of 
Paitlian. Nahapana does not appear to have had a son, and I presume 
that the father Chashtana was a descendant of a son of Dakshimltra 
and Ushavadiita. Our learned Vice-President, Mr. Newton, lias suc- 
ceeded ill finding a coin of Chashtana, in which Chashtana’s father’s 
name appears indistinctly. 

The era which corresponds to the so-called S'aiivahana era is the 
S'akanripakala. It is so called in the oldest grants of the Chalukyas. 

iVryabhata senior, the celebrated Indian astronomer, who states that 
the earth and not the siiu moves, gives the date of his birth corre- 
sponding to A. c. 470, in the years of the Kaliyuga. He was a native 
of Kusiimapura, e, Pataliputra, and althoiigli he appears to have 

* Jaina authors have also stories regarding >S"iitava}iana^ of Pairliana. Sudraka 
is said hy Ildj Shekliara to have been a Brahman Mmister of a 8'ataTuhana, who after- 
wards bestowed upon his Minister one half of his dominions, for rescuing his queen 
from danger. S atavfihana is described by them to have made a colleetiin of Gathus, 
Whether the Sudraka of the Mricliakatika is this Brahman Minister and warrior 
I am not yet prepared to say. I possess a copy of 700 Gdthas attributed to Sixtava- 
hana, having love for their subject. They are in mixed Prakrit. I have two Sanskrit 
commentaries on them. Bana and Dhananjaya have references to S atavahana’s 
collection of Guthas. The following novel names of poets are contained in the work, 
which is said in some of the Jaina MSS. to have been composed by the assistance 
of Pandits;— Bodisa, ChuUoha, Makarandasena, Amararaja, Kumarila, S^riraja, and 
Bbitnaswami. Kulanath, the commentator, gives the foliowdng additional names 
Kavir^ja, Vishiiudatta, Rati-rdaja,Paramarasika, Ndsira, Avardi, Kavva, Usala Jala- 
haradhwani Kesava. There are allusions frequently to the Godavery, Narmada, 
Tapi, and the Vindhya mountains; one also to the liberality of Vikraraaditya, to the 
yellow or rather brown robes of the Buddhist priests and to Buddha. The invoca- 
tion is to Siva, and there are many allusions to Mm and Pdrvati, his consort. 
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visited ITjjajioiV lie makes ■ no mention of. tlie -S*' alkali ana or Tikraiii 
■eras* . ■■■ 

Tlie next most eminent astronomer is Tanilia Miliira, wlio^ on astro- 
nomi'Cal grounds* is supposed to liare fionrished about the midrlis of t'he 
sistli century after Clirist. I bare lately met witli 50^ S'''akakjila or 
A.C., 5S7y as tlie date of Ms death, in a commentary by A^imrSja^ on 
ilie lOiaiida-IChadya Karana of Bralimagiipta. Varlha MiLira shows 
some acqiialntance with Greek aatliors, and gives a great ma:-w Greek 
astronomical terms- He informs iis that the SGueeodra-kala ec/nrmenced 
hi the year SI/ 9 of the Kalijaga. In aiiothsF place he calls the era 
Sbika Bhdpa-kala, both the expressions signifying, era of tlie Shika- 
lvi,iig, Brahmagupta, who wrote in S'akakaia 550 or a.g. C2’j, speaks 
of so ma,iiy yea.rs liaviiig passed at tbe.‘^ end of S/aka-*’ 

.Bliattotpala, wdio wrote his commentaries on the w’orks of Yaralia 
Miliira in ‘‘ S'aka’’ 888, f-e. a.c. 956, . explains the expression 
S6;ikeodra-Kala as follows : S'aka means king of the Mlecclia" tribe, and 
!jhe time when they were destroj^ed by Yikramaditya Deva is p.rope:riy 
known as S^aka. ■ . 

.Bhaskaracliaryaj who wTote a,c. 1113, gives the j^ears of- the 
Kaliyuga to the end” or death of the S-"aka.-King.” ' , There is net 
.alinsion to the era of Yikramaditya or ■ SaliTahana ■ in the works of 
Fahiaii or .Hioneii Tlisaiig, the Chinese Baddhist pilgrims. They,,; as 
Buddhists, reckon from the Nirvana of Buddha. ■ 

In 'an able paper by the Bev. G. -Alwis.on the Principles of Singalese 
Chroiioiogy,* he observes The. Singaiese have four eras by wliicli 
they date the year of any event. : That which is most hiniiliar to the 
generality of the people is the Saka IFarusa,- which is the year of some 
king of the continent of Asia, whose name was Saka, and who was said 
to be the head of the royal house of Yavana (Grecian) 

Legendary tales in the south of India, regarding S‘'alivahana, as given 
ill one of the Mackenzie manuseripts, "f state that Sbtlivaiiaiia w-as 
bora in the country of Ayodhja, in a potters house iiiiile.r the 
influence of AtM Sheshan.” 


*"• Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Frjciety tor I&SG — 58, pa at* IM, 
f Second Report on the Examination and Restoration of the Muckeiwie Mami- 
•vrlpISj hy the Re?. William TayloFj page 49. ■■ ,■■ ..■■■ 

31 r a. s " : 
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/, Abii Reliaii Mahomed ' xilbiniiii, the, celebrated Arabian astroiioiiier 
and an til or, who accompanied Malimood of GMziii in Ms expedition 
against Somiiath, thus writes of the S-^aka era 

,®*The SMca era, called hj the Indians S-'iika-Kala, is posterior to 
that of Yikrama xAditya by 135 years. S^'aka is the name of a, prince 
who reigned over the countries situated between the Indus and, the 
-sea. His residence was in the .centre, of. the empire, in .the country 
.named A'^ryavarta. The Indians ■ cause Mm to he bom in another 
class than that of the Sakyas ; some pretend that he was a Sud'ra and 
a iiative of the town of .Mansoora. There are even some who say that 
he was not of the Indian race, and that he ivas born in western coun- 
tries. The ,people ■ had m.iich to suffer from despotism until they re- 
ceived aid from the east. ' Yikramaditya marched against him, put, Ms 
army to 'flight, and killed him in the territory of Kuroor, situated be- 
tween' Multan and the' castle of Limy. This epoch became celebrated 
by ' the joy which the peoples felt at Sbakabs death, and it was selected 
for an era, principally bj-'astronomers. On the other hand Yikrama- 
ditya received the title Sri, on account of the honour which he had 
acquired. Eut after all, the interval between the era of Yikramaditya 
and the death of Saka, proves that the victor was not the celebrated 
Yikramaditya, but another piiuce of the same narne.’''^ 

Hemachandra has the following synonymes for Satavahana Ilala, 
Salavahana, and Sdldhana, Runtala, Chauravindha, and Sasso, in the 
Besx Nama Mala. 

\Te do not meet with the statement that the Saka era commenced 
with the destruction of the Sbikas till the 8th century, and I cannot 
help thinking that the defeat of the Shikas by Gautarniputra is the 
event confounded by later writers with the real S^aka Kala adopted by 
Usliavadata and the Sah kings. The difference between the S'akaKala, 
A-c. 78, and the date of the northern concpicst of Gautarniputra is about 
60 or 70 years, and it is worthy of observation that a mistake of about 
60 years runs through Buddhist chronology up to the Srd century after 
Christ {see Tumour’s Introduction to the Mahavanso, page 38) ; and 

^ Prinsep's Essays by E. Thomas. Vol. 11. p. 1G8. 

Not a single inBcription or Copper-plate grant is dated in the Vikrama Sam?at 
before the lith century of the Cliristian era. The Vikrama Samvat was brought 
into use on the revival of Jainism and the establishment of the Anhilpura dynasty, 
in Gujarat. 
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f fiiifl tlie same error in tlie writings, of ■ tlie ablest Jaiiia aiitliOTj 
Memaciiarya. In some cases the Vikrama era is confouiided with tlie 
Saka4vaia, and vice renct The Swetaiiibara Jaiiias place the, Hiiwana 
of illaliavira 4/0 years before the Vlkranm- era ; the Dlganiliaras 605. 
The differences it wiil be observed is 135^ and I have no doubt it lias 
arisen from the latter confounding the two eras, in clumsy attempts at 
calculating backwards, and then trying to make a correction by tlie 
addition of 135 years, whicli is, the clifereace betw^eeii theT’ikiimiiaditya 
and SaliTaliaea eras. 

An iiiseription in the Kaiilieri caves, of about, the- same, age as tliat of' 
Eiidraduma, mentions the iirwiie. of a ki:ng Skikasena, who evideiitly 
ruled over the Ccnicaii* Alo'iig with the hordes of the SAka’s Scytliiaiis, 
or Partliiaos, or perhaps shortly afterwards, came the .iblilras, cf whom 
1 have discovered an inscription at N.asik. One of their kings is named 
Is^arasena, the so-a of Sdvadatta ; judging by the alpliabef, Is'w’'araseQa 
appears to have ruled shortly after Eudradania, perhaps in the 
lieiglibourhood of Xasik- Were the Gauli kings, in therieigliboiirhood 
of Nasik, and of Trimbakes^vara, the same as the Abhira kings ? I am 
inclined to attribute the coin of Is^varadatta to one of the AbMra 
kiiagg* The difference of the letters of Ushavadata’s inscriptio'ii and 
that of Eudradama is, as I have stated, about ' fifty years. We may 
therefore now .classify the Parthian rulers of India as follows: — . 

Ksliaharata, Maliakshatrapa Nahapana, a.c. 7S>' ,' 

Ushavadata, his son-iii-Iaw’, -the ' son of Binika, the husband of 
Dakshaimtra, 78 -f 45 == a-c. 123'. 

Swami! Tika, 

Swam! Chashtaiia, about ax- 15.0, the- contemporary of Ptolemy 
Claudius, at Ujjajinl. Ilis 'son wa-s 
Java Bama. His son 
lindra Bama. 

Eiidra Siiilia, son of Eiidra- Bama,. dated:, 102, ! 04 ^ 105, 114. 
Eudra Sah, son of Rudra .Sinha. ' .132, 138, '■ 

Yasa Baiiia, son of Bama Sah'.' : " , ' 

Biimajata Sn, son of -Eudra -Sah. 154..,":, 

Tira Daina, son of Ban3a,Bah-., . IIH'.'. . 
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Ilamsijata Srij son of Dama Sail. 178« ■ 

Eadra Sail, son of Vira Daixia. 188,198. 

■ Tis'va Sinlia, son of Endra Sah. 188, 200. 

A^tri Dama, son of Eudra Sah. 210, 214. . 

Visva Sail, son of A%i Bama. 217, 225- 
Endra Sinlia, son of S?aim Jina Bama. 230. 

. Asa Dami son of Rndra Sih, ■' 238, 240, 23(?) 

Swam! Eudra Sah, son of .Swami Eudra Bama. 292, 298‘'. ■ 

Swaiiii Endra Sab, son of Swami Satya Sab. 

. ’ ■ For tHs arrangement I am indebted to the invaluable researches of 
Mr. Newton. ' ; The numerals are given from my own researclies. 

The capital of these princes, or at all events of Chashtana, was 
Ujjayini in Malwa, for which valuable piece of information we are 
indebted to Ptolemy. 

The coins of the so-called Sah kings come down to 29S of the 
S'akanripakaia, and the era of the Saka king having been so long 
and successively adopted, and accurately preserved on coins and. 
inscriptions, became undoubtedly the best known and most prevalent 
era in India, as well as in Ceylon, Burmah, Bali, Java, and even 
Japan, to which Buddhism was carried from India in the early 
centimes of the Christian era. 

The Talablii copper-plate grants are dated from 311 to 348 Samvat. 
A copper-plate grant in the Society’s possession, which has evidently 
been overlooked up to this time, actually calls the era S’akanripakala, 
or, to be more precise, it is dated in the fourth century Samvatsara 
S'atachatustaje,” of the S^akaiiripakala. I have reason to believe that 
the.' grant is old,, but ■ there- is evidence of its having been forged 
wiliiin 50 years of the last of the Yalabhi grants as yet discovered. 
"Whether the grant be genuine or not, the evidence in regard to the 
name of the era does not materially lose its value, as the forger has 
been careful not to give the exact year, but simply to state the century 
of the era, which ive must accept as correct, as this forger may 
naturally be expected to avoid an error in date, which w'ould vitiate 
the document more than any other single error. 

The year 311 closely following on the latest date on the coins of the 
SsOi kings, indicates clearly that the Valahhis succeeded the Sahs. A 
sentence in the copper has hitherto not been translated 
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•’ijrr&ciho allows tiiat 'they trmmphed orer a sun-worshipping people 
(Alaitrakas). The Vakbhls are generally supposed to have reigned 
long, liii: it is clear from the dates, as ' well as from the son of tlie 
liiliiister of one of the early kings having seiwed iiearij the last Idag, 
lhai the dynasty did not last more than 40 years. 

Exactly two years ago, I gave , a correct genealogical table of the 
Talablu dyoastj, to which, in so'rae instances, I am now enabled to give 
the dates fro'iii the copper-plates 

SENATAT'I BHATA^RKA, 


! » I i 

Bhara Sena. Drona Sinlia, D]n’U"ra Sena. Dliarapattali. 

sm j 

Guha Sena. 

I 

Bhara Sena. S2"2 

1 mo 


S’ilAlitya or KliaragTalia. 

Bkarmaclitya. ! 


Derabliatta. Bhara Sena. . Bhrava Sena, 

r or Baladitya. 


S'lladltva Bcva. Ikhara.gralia. ■ Bhrava- Sena. 

I ‘ . 332 

S’UddityiL ■ . Bhara Sena, 

I m 

S ihiflitva. 

and 340. 

The dates tally better than in any of the schemes yet proposed, with 
the date assigned by Jairia authors to Dhmvasena, in whose reign the 
Ivalpa Sutra was publicly- read, a.c. 466, at ilTiandapiira. I was iii- 
diiicd at one time to identify a 'BhrnTaputtah. of Yalabhi, noticed by 
Ilioiieii Thsang as his contemporary, and -p the son-in-law^ of the son 
of Siliidilya or Harshavardliaoa^ -witli th/Dharapattali of the genealo- 
gical table of the Yalabhis, but it is mw clear tli 'at Hioiicu Tlisang’s 
Bhiiivapattiili is an different Aonarcli^" 

J-..- . / 
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The latest data of the Yalabli kings is 348, , x.e. a-c. 426,, and 
they appear to me to have been succeeded by Kiimaragupta and 
Skanclagupta. Regarding . the 'various errors which have beeii coin- 
initted in. reading the dates of the Gupta dynasty, it would be waste' 
of time now to dwell upon ; but it is clear from the Jiinagiir inscrip- 
tion, where the date is given .three times, as, ^vell as from the Eiiliaon 
pillar inscription, that Skandagupta flourished from 12,9 to 141 of the 

Giiptakala, an era which was established from the foundation of the- 
Gupta dynasty.’’ 

Many attempts have been made to decipher and translate correctl}^ 
the first lines on the Kuhaon pillar, containiog the , date. The grand 
source of error has arisen from putting a marga after the word Svante (in 
the peaceful), the vlsarga not existing in the origirial Svante, being an 
adjective qualifying Rajye- The correct rendering and translation, I 
submit is : — In the month of Jyestha, in the year 141, in the peace- 
ful reign of Skandagupta.” The Benares copper-plate grants of Shi 
Ilastinah are dated in the 163rd year of the Guptakala (Prinsep’s 
Indian Antiquities, by Thomas, Yol II. page 251), and I have no 
doubt that the date on Toromana’s coins, 187, is from the same era. 

When did this era commence? is a question that cannot he answered 
with certainty. I am inclined to regard, with Colonel Cunningham, 
A.c. 318, as the commencement of the Guptakala. I have a Jaina 
manuscript which is dated in the 772 od year of the Guptakala, but 
unfortunately the corresponding Yikrama or Saiivaiiana’s year is not 
given, nor is it possible at present to ascertain the exact date of tne 
author from other sources* It is remarkable, that a-c. 318 is equal to 
784-240, i.e. the era commences four cycles of 60 after the Sakanripa- 
kala. The principal, and I may say the only authority for the 
Guptakala, is Albiruni, who says, that the era of the Guptas begins 
with the 241st year of the era of the S^akas. For my own part, I am 
not disposed to place implicit reliance on Albiruni, who blunders 
frequently in his facts and dates ; not so much perhaps from wiint of 
zeal or ability, as from carelessness and imperfect knowledge of his 
informants. 

We have the following dates for the Gupta kings 
Chandragupta I. 

Samudragupta.y 
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Cliaiiflragiipta 11. .. 82—93 Giiptakala, 

Kuinaragopta .. *, ,90-P? — 121 „ 

Skaiiclagiipta , 138 — 141 

Bakragiipta, 

Bevagiipta. 

Biidliagapta 165 — ISO. 

Tlie Allixliabad pillar inscription of Samudragopta, wlio, according 
to tills sclienie^ iloiirislied about A.c. 400, giyesns a long list of contem- 
porary kings, and notices also the Sliahaii Shalii king of Persia^ 
eviileiilly one of the Sassaoians* The list is as- follows : — 

I^Ialifmcira of Kosala. ’ 1 

"IVaghranija of Mahakantaraka. 

Pilaiidaraja of Kaiirattaka. \ 

Swarnedatta of Mahendragiri and Ivottaraka. | 

Katayaiia of Airandapalla. i Baksliinapatliaj, 

Tisliiiii S'klpaTarniikta of lianclii. j i'a Southern India. 

Hastivarma of the race of Nila»raja. j 

Ugraseiia of Talaka. 

Knbera of Devaraiidhra- ■ 

Diiananjaya of Kosthalapura. ■ ^ 

Enclra-'datta. 

Matila. 

Nagadatta* 

Chandrararma. j 

Gaiiapati- , . '^of Aeya-varta.*^‘ 

Nuga. 

Nagasena.- . 

Ae!iyiita Nandi. 

Balavarma, J 

The Valablii Srmivat, if identical;. as Albiraiii says, with the Gnpta- 
kslla, is certainly not that adopted by the Valab'iii princes, as their 
copper-plate grants are dated, not from i to 50, but, as I think, in the 
Shxka-kula from 310 to 34S ;:the,¥alahlii'Samyat then, must now.be 


» Jcmrnal Bengal xl. S. Toh TI. part. 11. page 979., The list is, according to my 
mna. reading of tlie inscription, somewhat different from that giTen by Prlnsep, 
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supposed to be the Gnptakiila introduced into Snraslitra by Kiiiiiara- 
gupta'*' and .Skandagupta. 

Of about tbe same age as the inscription of Skandagupta at 
Jiiiiagiir, is a copper-plate grant, dug out by the late D.r,. James Bird 
from a tope at Kanheri. . This is , dated in the 245tli year of a 
reigning ctynasty, the name of which is not clearly copied, ' either in 
the .copies published or in the copper-plate itself. A correct cleeipher- 
nient of the 'first line of this copper-plate would give us the name of 
a new dynasty . I read it- as follows : — ‘ * Obeisance to the all-knowing ' : 
in the 245th year of the reigning dynasty of tlie Trikiitakas, vknn” 
The rest of the copper-plate is not correctly deciphered by Di\ 
Steyeiison, Ijut admits of no difficulty now. 

A country named Trikuta is mentioned in one of the xljaiita 
inscriptions in connection with Lata and xVinllira ; and tlie 
dynasty of the Trikiitakas which seems to liaye reigned tw’o centuries 
and a.. half,, appears to me to be the same as the “ Sail” d,y nasty. 

The Ajaiita inscriptions enable me to trace a dynasty of Kaikkila 
Yayanas in Vakataka, a province between the Bay of Bengal and tlie 
Ski Saila lulls, south of Hyderabad in the Deccaii.f The}" appear to 
have ruled in eastern and central India, shortly after the ‘‘ SaiiA* or to 
be precise, Sena,” kings, tbe successors of lliidra Danni. The 
dynasty of Yinclhjasacti, the chief of the Kaikkila Yavaiias, according 
to some of the Puranas, may now be classified as follows : — 
Yindhyaskcti. ■■ ■ ■ , , 

Pravarasena,- 

Eudra Sena, grandson of Gotami, daughter of the king 
Bliavanaga* 

..Pritlivi Sena, 

Eiidra Sena II* 

Prayara Sena IL, son of Frabhavatlgiipta, the daughter of 

Maharajadhiraja, Ski Deva Gupta. 

Deva Sena* 


^ Prmsep’s Essays, by E. Thomas, Vol, I. page 234. 

The ValaWii princes in my opinion were Skandagupta, the date of the last 
the Valabhi monarehs being 348-1-78 ^ A.c. 420, and that of Kiaiiaragiipta 318+97 
=5 =sa.c. 415. 

t Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Vol. VII. page 53. 
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Tlie eoimeetion of tliis family with the Giipta and Xaga kings is 
worthy of note. 

Biidhagopta is the last of the Guptas whose date lias been foiiocl* 
In the same site (Eran) and in nearly the character as the iiiseription 
containiBg Budliagupta’s name, is one dated in the first year of Tora- 
inana, and the qiiestioia naturally occurred to me whether lie was not 
ifleiitical with the Tdramana of Kashniirj mentioned in the Ihija 
Tarangini. : 

In iriy Essay on Kalidasaj read lltn October 18 CO, I remarked: 

It is not unlikely that this Toxamaim noticed in the Eraii pillar and 
Boar insdripiioos (J. B. A. S. Yoh YIL pages 632 and 033) is the same 
fis tlie briptlier of 'llininya, noticed in the- 3rd book of the i-faja Taran- 
giiTid*’''" then proceeded briefiy to give reasons which need not here be 
repeated. Ihit the best proof that Toramana succeeded Budhagupta 
is afforded by the iiiirneral attached to the inscription on Taraha's 
image, at .Erari, 'trfeich. I am now enabled to read as 100 4* something 
e.irace£!v whilst the coins of Toramana show 1 80 -P some number under ten* 
the symbol for iOO being effaced. The era. of the dates is evidently 
that of the Gupta Kala. 'Toramana flourished, therefore, a-c- 498, or 
rather a little after a.c. pOO. Babu Bajendra Eal Mittra has read 
an able paper on the sarHii subject, f -and has come iudependentlj lO' 
the same coiiclusioxi, ,, 

Ilia son was Pravarasdna, and I have shown in mj Essay on 
Kalidas^i, that he was the king of Kashmir, when Hiouen-Tbsarig 
passed through his territories, both- on bis' entrance into, and departure 
from India. Begardiiig this identiflcaiion Professor Max j^Iidler, in a 
"letter tome, dated May 1st, l862,:Yevlewing my Essay on Kalidasa, 
observes : This is a very bold proceedirg, for it makes Pravaraserm 
IL newly 4b0 years later than the, date: ass'ig-ned to him by Professor 
Lassen. Yeti am bound to confess," that' though the evidence is 
iiiflirect and circiimstatilhil, it stems to me irresistible/* 

But a great difficulty now begins to stare me in the face* If all I 
have stated about the date of Bndhag:opta, Toramana, and Pravarasena 
he correct, the date of the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang, a.c. 617 — 6, 

® Journal Boinbay Branch Roval Asiatie'.Society, No. XXI. p. 2-0. 
t Journal Bengal Aislatic Society, Ko. 

■ 32 T - a ■ ■ - - . ■ 
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is incorrect by about sixty ' years ; «.e. Hiouen-Tlisaiig must be sup- 
posed to liave visited India' sixty years earlier tbaii wliat is made 
out from Chinese chroriolog}?-. Such aa assertion would scarcely 
obtain credence with the illustrious translator of the Travels of the 
Buddhist Pilgrims ; hut after thinking over the subject for a long 
time, and taking into consideration the evidence of coppe#-piate 
grants, and inscriptions on slabs in soutliern India, decipliey^ed by 
Mr. (now Honourable) Walter Elliot, the conclusion at wliiclil 1 am 
compelled to arrive is, that Hiouen-Thsang’s visit to India to he 
antedated by about sixty years. % In that case the dates I have assigned 
in my Essay on Kalidasa to the great poet, as also to /Ilarsha- 
vikramaditya, Pravarasena, and Harshavardhana, will hay'-'e to be 
shifted backwards to the same extent- I shall now proceed do. explain 
my reasons: — J 

We meet with grants of the Chaliikya dynasty from. SL,akanripakaia 
411 downwards. All the facts and dates that have bc^en disclosed byt 
dojieiis of copper-plate grants found in different ' parts of India during'; 
tlie last 50 years, have tended to confirm oar b another ; and all doubt 
regarding S'akakiila being the same as the prersent S'alivaliana era, is 
removed by a comparison of the dates of somye of the later Clialiikyas 
noticed by Muhammadan writers in the year’s of the Hegira era, witli 
that assigned to them by the copper-pklte grants, in terms of the 
Brnkanripakala. Iliouen Thsang informs uj[s that the king of Maha- 
rashtra, when he visited the country, was w arned Purakesa, which is 
BO doubt the same as Pulakesi of the s*copper-plate grants. He 
describes the JMaratlias as brave and powkrfal, and that Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanoj, whom he calls S^iladutya, never succeeded in 
conquering them. Now according to the co|.)per-plate grants there 
was a powerful king named Pulakesi the 2nd, 'il iim se grant is dated 
488, or A.c. 566, and who is described as having deieafehSia:! Harsha,"^ 
the lord of the northern countries. If therefore Pulakesi of Maha- 
rashtra and HarshavaVdhana of Kanoj were contemporaries of Hioueti 
Thsang, these two are distinctly indicated in the copper-plate grants, 
and with the date a.c. 566. Now we have placed the commencement 
of Tdramanak reign about the year a.c- 498, and as his brother 
Hiranya, who succeeded at the same time to the throne of Kashmir, 

• Journal Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1844, p, 5. 
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yeigaeci 3,0 jears, md Matrjgupta further .reigueci nearly fiTCj the 
. cominencement of Fravarasena the second’s reign woiiM he ,a*c. 
and its end 60 years later, i.e, a.c. 593« As the CTiderice regarding 
tiie existence of Fra%^arasena in Kashmir, whilst Hionen Thsang waS' ia 
India, has been pronounced irresistible hr so great an autliority as, 
Max 'M’iiller, and as the date of his reign demed from mscriptions, 
of Badliagnpta and Tdraraana exactly tallies, with that obtainable 
ibr ilioueii Thsang from the grants of the Ghaiukyas, it is impossible 
to admit the correctness of the date assigned to Hioiiea Thsaiig, and at 
the same time to present a consistent .aiid correct chronological scheme 
of any of the Indian dynasties- Granting that Harshavardhaaa of 
llanoj tiourisbed a.c. 550, Harshayikramadity^ must be placed in 
irom 450 to 500. 
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Poem m the Original Sindi ; with a Metrical 

translation in English. 1863 P„_. oj ,. 

Go™»„, of ««■ »f M» 

Oil of the, assembled for the purpose of making 

lAEDY (B. S.)— The Sacred Books of the Buddhists 

compared with History and Modern Science. The Author th: 

H*oo 

Veda, containing the Earliest Speculations of 
the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrifi- 
':i, ' &0- Edited, translated, and 

e.tplainedby. 1863. (2 copies) The Editor. 

, Lecture on Confucius, the Sage of China. 

Delivered at the United Service Institution of 

( 3 copL) The United Se, 

Hoch (F.) Supplementer til DoWes Flora. ‘ 1863. Thl UdvS’! 
A Hoemboe (C A.)-Norske V^gtlodder fra Fjor- ChrisTa I 

■ Aarhundrede. „ 1863 ^nnstiama. 

lN^i|,|||oiarum in Universitate Begill Prederi- ~ 

18'S2-63-64 

Eo|aI,' of Great Britdn.-A List of ' 

tl^eMfrabers,' Officers, and Professors, 1863.'. The Institution, 
i; . tLe, Nos. 37-40 of Vol. .'IT. , ... - 

4 for 1863-6^, ...... 

Dictionary" ;rth; English Lati- ' ' 

• f^refiked a History of the ^ 

Lavages, and English Grammar. 7th Ed. Mrs. Col. J. E 

a<..*b. ■ 


PEESENTS TO THE EIBRARY. 

Mareiage Bill for India, — ^The Speech of the 
Honourable H. L. Anderson, in the Council of 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India, April 

6th, 1864. (2 copies) 

Muller (Max). — Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans, together with the 
Commentary of the Sayanacharya, Edited by. 

VoL IV. 

Murdoch (John). — The Indian Year-Book for 
1862. A Review of Social, Intellectual, and 
Religious Progress in India and Ceylon. Com- 
piled by .... 

(EHLENSCHLiEGER (Adam). — The Gods of the 
North : an Epic Poem. Translated from the 
original Danish into English Verse, by Wm. 
Edward Frye. 1845 

Oldham (Thos.) — Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, VoL III. Parts 1st and 2nd, and 

VoL IV. Part 1st 

^Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 

(Palseontologia Indica), VoL II. Nos. 6 ... * 
Phrenology, Manual of, or Accompaniment to 
J. D. Ville’s Phrenological Bu^t. New Ed. 
1B44 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 
the year 1862-63. 

On Vaccination throughout the Bombay 

Presidency and Sind, for the year 1863 ^ 

Saes (M.) — Geologiske og Zooiogiske lagttagelser, 
anstillede Reise i en dcel af Trondhjems Stift i 

Sommeren 1802 

(0. G.). — Omeni Sommeren 1862, fortageu 

Zoologisk Reise i Christianias og Trondhjems 
stifter 4 f . . 


Donors, 


The Speaker. 


Govt, of Bombay. 


The Compiler. 


Mrs. CoL J. E. 
Hough. 


Govt, of India. 


Mrs. Co!. J. E. 
Hough. 

The Bom. Cham, 
of Commerce. 

. * 

Prin. Inspr.GenL 

Medl. Dept. 

The University oi 
Christiania. 
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Donob 


Govt, of Bombay 


Tramways, witb 14 Plans in a separate case. 

New Series. No. 71. 1863. (2 copies) 

Papers relative to the Introduction of Revised 
Rates of Assessment into the Hoongooiid and 
part of the Uthnee Talookas, and the Yadwar 
Mahal of the Gokak Talooka, all of the Belgaum 
Collectorate, with a Map and 2 Diagrams. 

New Series. No. 81. 1864 

Report on the subject of Rain-fall in the Dekhan, 
and the Climatic Disturbance apparent during 
1861-62. New Series. No. 78. 1863. (2coiues). 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Go- 
Ternment :• — 

Papers of 1859 to 1863, regarding the Damoodah 
Embankments. No. 40. 1863 

Selection from the Records of the Government of 
India : — 

Papers relating to (1) The Dependency of 
Bustar, (2) A journey to Kokan, and (3) 
Coal Mines at Tliatay Khyoung. No, 39. 1863. 

SiEBEE (H.) — Om en i Sommeren 1861, fortagen 
.Entomologisk Reise 

Society, Asiatic, of Bengal, Journal of the. Nos. 3 
and 4, and a Supplementary No. with an Index 
for 1863 

Society Hoy al Asiatic, of Great Britain and I rdaiid. 
Journal of the. Parts 2 of Vol* XIX* and Parts 


Govt, of Bomba’ 


Govt, of Bengal 


The Society. 


The Society. 




~Ma)iras Literary and Scientific, Journal of 
;'tpii'"TThird Series^ for July 1S64 . , . * 


'PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. Vli 

Donors, 

Society, Royal Geographical, of London Proceedings 
of, No. 5 of VoL Y., Nos, 1, 2, and 4 of YoL 
YII., and Nos. 1 to 3 and of YoL YIII. .... ’The Society. 

Royal, Proceedings of, No. 48 of Yol XI., 

Nos. 49 to 55 and 57 of Yol, XII., and Nos. 

58 to 68of Yol. XIIL..... ......... ...... 

South Australia, Proceedings of the Parliament of, 

for 1863. 2 Yols Govt, of Bombay^ 

SwANSEGER (W.)- — Military Staff Pay Tables, appli- 
cable to the three Presidencies and Ready 
Reckoner. 1864 The Author. 

Thompson (Capt. G. H.) A Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, and General Report on the District of 
Hazareebangh, surveyed during the seasons 
1858-59 to 1862-63 of Bengal. 

Yachaspati Misra, Yivada Chintamani : A succinct 
Commentary on the Hindu Law prevalent in 
Mithila, from the original Sanscrit of, by Pros- 
sonno Coomar Tagore. 1863 The Translator^ 

Wilson (Rev. John D.D.) — Memorial Discourse 
on the death of the Rev. Stephen Hisiop, of 
Nagpur. 1864. (2 copies) The Author. 

Wood (H. W. I.) — Statistics of the Trade of the 
Port of Calcutta, in a series of Tabular State- 
ments, showing the Imports and Exports of the 
Merchandise, Treasure, and Tonnage, from 1st 
May 1830 to 31st December 1 862 Govt, of Bengal. 

From 8th December 1864 to ■ 27th November 1865. 

Abhanblungen fiir die Xunde des Morgenlandes. 

Band II. Nos. 3 to 5, and Band III. Nos. 1 
The German . 

Orient. Society. 

Ac ABE MY of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings of, Nos» 1 t6 5 for 1864 The Academy. 

Am ADIS de Gaule. 24 Yols. M- J. S. Stewart, 

Esq., C,S. 
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Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India, 

and the Museum of Geology, Calcutta, ninth 

year, 1864-65 r ^ pt. , 

^ ^ ^ ' • Govt, of Bengal. 

f University of Frederick. The University oj 

^ ■ ■ ' Christiania. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of 

Compuitire Zoology, together .ith the Keporl Board of Regent, 
ofthe D.,eet,„. for 1863 ' 

Baines (Edward)— History of the Wars of the 

French Revolution. 2 Vols M. J. S. Stewart, 

Esq., C.S. 

Barnard (Hen.)-The American Journal of Edu- Board of Regents. 

^ Smith. Inst. 

Bibliotheca^ Indica ; a Collection of Oriental 

Work,. NewSeries,Noa.68to-2,aiid20S.. Govt, of Bengal. 
Bo» 08 Jo„,„Uf^N.to.l Hietoir. Vol. 7th, Board of Regent,. 

0 . ( copies) Smith. Inst. 

Catalogue of Seeds collected in the Botanical Supt. of the Gar- 
Gardens, Calcutta, in 1 864. .............. . 

Deaths in Bombay during 1863 

Dupe (J. Grant)— -History of the Mahrattas. 3 vols. 

Dunbar (John)— Reports of Cases decided in the 
High Court of Bombay in 1863 and 1864, 
edited by. Vol. 1st, Parts I. & II 

Eighteen Original Journals of the Eighteen Cam- 
paigns of the Emperor Napoleon. 2 Vols 

Haug (M.)— a Lecture on an Original Speech of 

Zoroaster, with remarks on his Age. .. .... tIip 

Harvard College,, Annals of the Astronomic^ 

,01..™to,jof.Vol.lrt,P„tal.l.nd2nd.. Board ,f Rage.,., 

, ^ Smith. Inst. 

Jacomb (F.)— Indian Fables from the Sanskrit of 
the Hitopadesa, translated and illustrated in 
colours from the original designs by The Translator. 


M. J. S. Stewart, 
Esq. C.S. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Magny (M. le Marquis de) — Livre d’Or de la 
Noblesse Europeenne. 4 Vols 

I^Iaury’s Sailing Directions, 8tli Ed., enlarged pid 
im proved. 2 Vols 

Mody Ilustmnjee Khoorshedjee. — An Examination 
by the Editor of tbe Sur 3 *o Daya/’ of tbe 
nights and Claims of, as set forth by him in 
the Minute annexed to the Parsee Law Com- 
mission Report 

Moropant of Baramati (The celebrated Marathi 
Poet), — The Kckavali, or the ‘ Cries of the 
Peacock’, A Poem of. Edited, with a copious 
and continuous Commentar 3 % Annotations, 
and Illustrations, by Kao Bahadur Dadoha 
Pandurung 

Murchison (Sir Roderick I.) — Address to Section 
E. (Geography and Ethnology) at the Bath 
Meeting of the British Association, 1864 

Murdoch (John)* — The Indian Missionary Manual: 
or. Hints to Young Missionaries in India, with 
Lists of Books, Compiled by 

Observations, Magnetical and Meteorological, 
made at the Government Observatory, Bom- 
bay, in the year 1863 

Oldham (Thos.) — Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. Vol IV., Parts 2nd & 3rd, 
and Vol. V., Part ist 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 

(Palseontologia Indica) Vol. III. Nos. 9. . . . 

Passow (F.) — Greek Lexicon. 2 Vols. (in 4 Parts)* 

Patent Office Report for 1861 . Washington. 2 Vols. 

Pelly (Surg. -Major) — Report on the Municipality 
of Bombay. 1865 

2 f 


ix 

Donors 4, 
M. J. S. Stewar 
Esq., C.S. 

Board of Regents, 
Smith. Inst. 


The x^iithor. 


The Editor. 


The Author. 


The Compiler. 


Govt, of Bombay. 


Govt, of India. 


M. J. S. Stewart, 
Esq., C.S. 
Board ofRegents, 
Smith. Inst. 
Tiie Municipal 
Commissioner. 





niento 


Dr, Eirdwood. 
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PiuNSEP (E. A.) — Ileport on tlie llevisod Settle- 
ment of Sealkote District, in tlie Amritsur 
Division effected bj. 2 Vols 

IhTADUos (J. V. de)~McrcantiIe Tables, showing 
the Cost, free on board, of some of the principal 
articles of Exports from India, See 

Ea^maAmna, written in Sanscrit on the Palm Leaf 
in the sacred character of the Tamil Language. 

Eandall (IL S.) — The Practical Shepherd : A 
complete treatise on the Breeding, Manage- 
ment and Diseases of Sheep.. .. . . 

IIaverty (Capt. H. G.)~The Gospel for the 
Afghans ; being a short Critical Examination of 
a small portion of a Version in Pushto or 
Afghan Language 

Report (Introductory) of the Commissioner of 
Patents for 1 8G3 

of the Agri-IIorticuItural Society of Western 

India, for 1863 and 1864 

of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 

the year 1863-64 

of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1862-63 o. 

On Vaccination throughout the Bombay 
Presidency and Sind, for the year 1864 

Sanchez (Thomse) — DeSancto Matrimonii Sacra- 


Donors. 


Govt, of Bombay, 


The Author, 


Hon. V' .E. Frere. 


W . P. Stearns, 
Esq. 


The Author. 


Board of Hegents, 


Smith. Inst. 


Selby (W. B.) — Memoiron the Euins of Babylon. 
Selections from theRecords of Government, viz: — 
Birdwood (G.C.M.)— Report on the Govern- 
ment Central Museum, and on the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Western India, 
for 1863. New Series. No* 83 

of Sanskrit and Bengali PublicP 

imrBen|ah New Series. No. 41 . 


The Society. 

The Bomb. Cham. 

of Commerce. 
The Director of 
Public Ins. 

The Prill. Ins. Gem 
McdL Dept. 

M. J . S. Stewart, 
Esq., C.S. 
Govt, of Bombav. 





PRESENTS TO THE LTBRAET. 

Baezell (N.A.) — ObserTations on the Influence 
of Forests, aiEj on the General Principles of 
llanagenient, as apfilicabls to Bombay. 

180!]. New Series. No. 76 

Fraseu (Lieut-Col- Ales.) — Ilepoit on the opera- 
tions on Li dit houses clariiia: the season 

1854-65 

Papers relating to the colonlzatiun of Alaiider 
Deo, and mating it a Sanllarj Station, with 

two Lithographs 

relathn:; to the const me tion of a proposed 

Hallway from Jamboosur to Broach, with a 
Map., New Series. No. 91. 1 S6'5 . 

relating to the cost of working tlie several 

Branches of Bailway Tralfic. New Series. 

No. 8-1. 186-1 ! 

' relating to the Pearl Fisheries in Ceylon, 

&:c., with Illustrations. 1865. New Series. 

No. 85... . . ... . 

relating to the System of Periodical 

Aleasurements of Irrigated Lands, and the 
Distribution of Land and Economy of ATater, 

New Series. No- 89* 

Me PORT of the Committee of Inquiry on the 
Colaba Observatory. 1865* New Series. No. 87 

— . on the question of Irrigation in the Yeiia 

Valley, with a Map, &c*, 1804. New Series- 

No. 82 

on the Ilevlsion of Land Assessment in 

the Oomcrgaiim Peita of the Siinjaiin Talooka, 
Tanna Cullectorate. New Series. No- 98* 1865* 
Sexe (S. a.) — Om Sneebraeen Folgefon 1804 .. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 

XIII , 

Miscellaneous Collections. 5 %mls 

— Eeports fur 1861-62. 2 vols 

2 r 4- 


xl 

Donors. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

Govt, of India. 

Govt, of Bombay. 


The University of 
Christiania. 

Board of Regents, 
Smith. Inst. 
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Society, Asiatic of Bengal, Journal of the. No. 6, Donors. 
with a Suppiementaiy No., and an ludcN for 

1864 ..... . , . ; The Society 

■ Proceedings of the, Nos. 1 to 9 for i 8G5. . — J 

Boinba}^ Geographical, Transactions of the, 

from Jauuai’v 1893 to Deceruher i8G4. YoL 

• Eoyal Asiatic of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Journal of the. New Series- Yol. 1st, Parts 

1st and 2nd 

Proceedings of, Nos. G9 and 70 of Yol- XIIL 

and Nos. 71 and 72 of Yol. XI Y. 

Royal Geogra})hical of London, Joiiroal of 

the. Yok 33 and 34, tor 18G3-^04 

Proceedings of. Nos. 5, of Yoh IX 

South Australia, Proceedings of the Parliament 

of, for 18G4. 3 vols Govt- of Bombay. 

-Statistical Register of, for i8()3--l 864 .... . 

Tassy (M. Garcin de)— La Pocsie Philosopliique et M. Garcin de 

Rcligieuse chez les Persans * 

Un Chapitre de THistoire dc Flnde Mnsul- 

mane, 1865 

Tripe (Capt- F-) — Inscription around the Base- 
ment of the Bimanam of the Great Pagoda at 

Tanjore, photographed by, in 1858 

United Coast Survey, Report of the Supt. of the, 
for the years 1859, 1860, and 1861. 3 vols. 

Walkeshwar to Love Grove : Report of the Com- 
mittee assembled in Bombay to consider the 
applications for the Reclamation of the Fore- 
shore from- 1865 

Washington Astronomical and Meteorological 
Observations, for the years 1849 and 1850, and 

1861. 2 vols 

; Webb (H>)— Remarks on the Health of European 

' 0 ^ Soldiers in India Tlie Author. 

(D.)~Fire-Pr<M>f lailway Vans, and Cases, 

' patented in England and India — 

' late 5- H.). Works, 6 vols Govt, of Bombay, 


Govt, of Bombay, 
Board of Regents, 
Smith. Inst. 


Board of Regents, 
Smith. Inst- 







PRESENTS FOR THE MUSEUM. xiii 

■ PEESENTS FOB’ THE MUSEUM. 

From IOtii December 1863 to 30th November 1864. 

Donors. 

Coins (3, silver) of tlie Emperor Jehangir Robt. IHcllwraitb, 

Esq., tbrougli tiie 
I-Ioii.\T*E. Frere, 
C.S. 

Kurballa, or Praying stone, (A) D. J. Keniielly, Esq. 

Minerals from the Island of Kishin. A collection 
of specimens of, containing strata. The 
layers of salt are horizontal^ some are tinged 
green and yellow, by sulphur, while others are 
browUy red, and pink, with pure salt in strata. 

Also in the Island of Ormuz, there are speci- 
mens of salt, blue in colour, and without any 
distinct stratification, which appears very much 
like the marl of the rest of the Island. In the 
midst of the sandstone and gypsum is a vein 
of sulphur red clay, used for fictile purposes. 


There are also in the marl many crystals of Lieut. Col Lewis 
iron red mineral used for dyeing, and Felly, through 

the surface of the ground is sprinkled with Hon. W. E. 

salt Alumina Frere, C.S. 

Phrenological Bust (1) Mrs. Col, J. E. 

Hough. 

Stags’ Heads (2) — * 


From 8tii December iS64 to 27th November 1865, 
Bows (2), 2 sets of Arro’ws, 2 Arrow Heads, said to 
be highl}^ poisoned, 3 Spears (all the weapons 
from the east coast of Africa) i 1 Chair, richly Hon. W. E. Frere, 


carved, and i Hat of Palm Leaves C.S* 

Coin (gold Cuhc), of the Ahbaske Dynasty, found Col. R. L. Play- 
at Zanzibar * . . . fair. 

Coins (2) found in cutting a road in the village of 

Wurthul, of Mahoodha Pergunna, in the Col- T. H. Stewart, 
lectorate of Kaira .. .. Esq., C.S* 
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Donors* 

Coins (2), 1 silver and 1 copper Tlie University 

of Cliristiania. 

— (6), 2 gold, 2 silver, and 2 copper . . . . Hon. W.E. Frere, 

Medals, 1 silver, and 1 bronze, awarded by tlie 
Agricultural Exliibi don of Glide to I) i\ G. C* M. 

Birdwood. Br. Birdwood. 

Specimens (Geological), A beautiful Collection A. Rogers, Esq., 
trom South Devon Q^g. 

— "(Geological) of Crystal of Chloride of Sodium 

from Kishin Salt Lake, and Chloride of 

Sodium from Ormuz Dr. Johnstone. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communicated by 

Bha'u^ Da^jiC — A Brief Survey of the Indian 
Chronology from the 1st century of the 
Christian Era to the 12tli The Author. 

Translation of an Inscription in Kathiawar, 

giving the names of five Suh Kings, with 
. . ■■■■ Remarks'- ... . . . .. . v. ^ ■ ■■■■ 

Birdwood (G. C. M.)— A Catalogue of the Trees 

of Matheraii 

Blanfoed (W. T.) — On the species of Otopoma 

occurring in Western India 

Buhler (J, G.) — A first Notice of Sakatayana’s 

Grammar.. 

Carter (IL J.) — Description of so-called '"Lichen,” 
found by the Honorable W. E. Frere on the 
Thull Ghat ; with an Illustration 

D Souza (Mr. Apothecary) — ^A Catalogue of the 

Fishes indigenous to Sindh, Sic 

Forbes (The Hon. Mr* Justice) ®'Puttun Somiiath.” 

West (Arthur A.) — Copies of Inscriptions from 

the Caves near Bedsa, with a Plan. — 


FEOCEEDINGS, OFFIGIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC. 


From IOth December 1863 to 30th November 1864. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th January, 1864, Dr. BirdwoocJ 
the Honorary Secretary^ read Mr. BlanforcFs paper, as follows : — 

‘‘^A species of the genus Otopoma^ distinguished by a completely closed 
umbilicus, and differing widely in form from all other Indian operculated 
land shells, occurs abimda^itly in Kathiawar, and probably in other 
parts of Western India. It has been referred to O. Clausum, Sow., a 
shell originally obtained from Arabia and the island of Socotra. 
Having had, abos.it a year since, the advantage of seeing original 
specimens of O. Claiisim in the collection of Mr. Hugh Cuming, in 
London, I find that the Indian species is uncpiestionahly distinct. 

Distinguished from O. Clausum, Sow. by its less depressed form, by 
the umbilical callus not being deeply excavated as in that species, and 
especially by its very different sculpture, and much smoother surface — 
that of the Arabian species being marked by close spiral lines. 

Mr. Theobald, who collected this shell in Kathiawar, remarked that 
it possessed the divided foot of the true Cijclostomas, and of which 
there is no trace in the genera Cyclophorus, Pupiora, or Helicbia, and 
their allies. It appears, however, that this is not the only instance of 
members of the typical group occurring in India, for the species referred 
to Cydotns, e. g. C. Semistriatus, Sow., have the same structure. It is 
not probable that many more representatives of the genus Otopoma will 
be found in India ; the form belongs to an African type, and should 
other species be met with, they will probably be inhabitants of Sind, 
Baluchistan, or the Panjab, in which the similarity of climate to that 
of Persia and Arabia is accompanied by a prevalence of both animal 
and vegetable forms similar to those of South-Western Asia and 
Northern Africa/'’ 

At the same Meeting Dr. Bilhler read a first notice on the Grammar 
of Sanskrit Shakatayana. He announced that he had succeeded in pro- 
curing large fragments, and had hopes of recovering the whole of this 
interesting work. 
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The work ascribed to Shakatayana is entitled the Sliabdanusluisana, 
and as the quotations from it contained in Panitii’s grammar are 
actually found in it, there can be no doubt that the book really belongs 
to his famous predecessor. 

Dr. BiihlePs paper was chiedy occupied by the proof of this, and by 
determining further the relation of the two grammarians. It would 
appear that Paiiinf s work is based on Shakatay ana’s, and is hardly 
more than a new edition of the latter. This fact throws a curious 
light on the credibility of the Hindu tradition according to which the 
grammarian Saint Panini received his grammar, or its seeds, from 
Shiva himself, and is represented as the head and founder of gram- 
matical science. 

The recovery of this work will be one of the most important steps in 
advance lately made by Sanskrit lore, as it promises to give entirely 
new information, not only regarding the history of Sanskrit, but also 
regarding the general literary history of India, the most curious fact 
being that Shakatayana is asserted to be a Jaina. 


At the monthly meeting of the 14th July, 1804, Dr. Birdwood, 
the Honorary Secretary, having read the following resolution of the 
Committee of Management : — 

'' That the Society be informed in their next meeting of the receipt 
of Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier Beadymoney’s present of works on 
Oriental Literature, of the value of Es. 5,000, and. that it be 
recommended to the Society that acceptance of it be acknowledged in 
an appropriate letter addressed to the donor.” 

It was then proposed by Eao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Maodlik, 
seconded by the Eev. Francis Gell, and unanimously carried: — ‘^That 
the warmest thanks are due to Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier Eeadymoney 
for his most valuable present to the Society of Works on Oriental 
Literature of the value of Es. 5,000, as now reported by the Committee 
of Management.” 

At the same Meeting Mo Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik 
smd, The Translation of an Inscription in Kathiawar, giving the names 
of five Sail Kings, with remarks, which has just been read by Dr. 
BhMDdji, though short, is not on that account of less importance. 
By suppljdng the names of five kings, it will help to fill up a large gap 
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in tlie history of Kathiawar, and throw light on the history of Central 
India and the provinces adjoining. It mil, I believe, also assist in 
fixing the chronology of early Indian history, and may throw 
considerable light on the era of ShalwMdna and Vihrmniklitya,^ 
Probably the next paper will give ns more information on these 
hearings of to-day’s paper. But in itself the paper read to-day is a 
very important and useful one, and deserving of the warm thanks of 
the Society. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 8 tli September 1864, Dr. Birdwood, 
the Honorary Secretary, read the following letter from Lieutenant 
J. D. Swiney, Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways, Ceotral lndia, 
dated Juhbulpore, 10 th August 1864;— 

Sir, — During the last few months I have been collecting implements 
in flint and stone, which are numerous in this neighbourhood. I 
generally come across them in granitic gravel, a few feet below^ the 
surface, and often broken pieces of them, on the surface of granite 
hills ; others I have found in the bed of the Nerbudda River. They 
are of various kinds. Some resemble in every particular the knives 
spoken of by Sir Charles Lyeli in his Treatise on the Antiquity of 
Man. Some are perfect, others in fragments ; some are bleached white ; 
many of these I have broken, and they mostly contain a core of 
coloured flint in the centre. This, I fancy, proves the age of these 
implements. But the most curious amongst my findings are some of 
which I have not been able to discover anything in books ; they are 
in section polygonal, the facets being cun^d ; many are barbed, others 
are trimmed for insertion into a spear-shaft. They vary from to 3 
inches long, and from to 2 inches in diameter. I have also secured 
a number of flint hatchets, oval and circular in plane, triangular in 
section ; and one large axe, a most perfect specimen. 

Curiously enough, many of the implements are marked with an 
instrument much resembling our punch, the diameter varying from 
that of a threepenny -piece, to that of a pin’s head. 

Can you inform me whether any of these flint tools have been 
discovered before in this country ? I am aware that some tribes have, 
within a not very remote date, been in the habit of using flint tools — 
but did any such tribes dwell near Jubhulpore? And do not the 
bleached surfaces and coloured core of many of the knives point to an 
3 f 



At the same Meeting Dr. Birdwood, the Honorary Secretary, also 
read the following paper from Assistant Apothecary V. D’Souza 

Natural history of fish indigenous to Sindh, arranged according to 
Monsieur Goan’s system, viz, “apodal,” “juyular,” “thoracic,” and 
‘ abdominal. The fish found in fresh water are of spurious kinds, 
and only a few suitable to European taste, although the Sindhis eat 
greedily of every kind. 

No, 1, “ Sooria, Thoracic, prickly-finned. Is common throughout 
Sindh, and plentiful during the mouths of September, October, and 
November, the fin covering the gill with nine rays. Is supplied wSth 
two filaments on the upper lip ; flesh pretty good, not bony ; has air 
bladder. 

No. 2, Singallee.^^ Thoracic, soft finned, has no scales. A mem- 
branous fin runs along the back, the fin covering the gill with six rays. 
Has three filaments of variable size on each side of the lower and upper 
lip ; the back and side fins are armed with a sharp strong style, by 
which it inflicts a painful wound. The use of the fish aggravates 
&Mn diseases. 

No. Faboona.^^ Thoracic, soft-finned, head shaped like cat- 
Has fleshy beard on the upper lip, the fin covering the gill with 
seven rays. The abdominal, anal, and caudal fins united. 

Goj Boowan:' Apodal, the fin covering the gill with 
grows to a foot and a half in length. Head terminating 
j body rounded. Plentiful during the subsidence of munda« 
fish j . flesh unlike that of eel. Abdominal, caudal, 


earlier date ? Again, does not their connection with granite correspond 
with their position in the European strata where they have been 
found ? 

I have written a paper on the subject, w^bich I have forwarded with 
my best specimens to Sir Charles Lyell by overland route ; and as I 
imagined the scientific societies at home would take an interest in the 
matter, my working parties are still continuing their search, and I have 
already obtained about 200 more since the despatch of about 300 to 
Sir Charles Lyell. 

If your Society takes an interest in these matters, I shall be happy 
to forw^ard them a few specimens to examine. 
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No. 5, Moondee^ Jugular, soft-finned; dorsal fin is lengtliened as 
far as the tail ; the abdominal also reaches as far back as the tail in 
the same manner. Anus situated in the centre of the abdomen, at the 
commencement of the fin, the fin covering tbe gill with fifteen rajs. 
Does not die quickly on removal from its element. Flesh pretty good, 
not bony. Has a very large head. It is a mud fish. 

No. 6, CagoN Abdominal, soft-finned, the fin covering the gill 
has nine rays. Is armed with a strong indented bony spine on the back 
and tbe side fins, the one on the back has a bony foot-plate, to which 
it is attached by ligaments. The joint has three rounded heads fitting 
in the three cavities in the foot-plate, and moved by means of muscles- 
The mechanical construction of tbe fitting of this joint is such as to 
enable it to move on every side without difficulty or inconvenience. 
This fish can inflict a serious wound. However, it is fortunate that 
the spine becomes paralysed instantly on removal into the fresh air. It 
has a strong indented bony armonr round the neck. Is a scavenger. 
The Sindhis prize this fish for its fiesh. 

No. 7, ^^TalleeJ^ Abdominal, prickly-finned, the fm covering the gill 
with seventeen rays. Is found abundantly in marshes and stagnant 
pools. The flesh has a muddy taste, and tbe use of it brings on fever. 
It is sold at a very low price, consequently largely eaten by the natives^ 

No. 8, MarookeeN Abdominal. Prickly-finned, scaly, the fin 
covering the gill with fifteen rays. This also, like the above, is plenti- 
ful in stagnant water, but its fiesh is dissimilar. 

No. 9, *^^J)imhreeN Abdominal, prickly finned. Grows to a good 
size, and weighs from eight to twelve pounds. Is tasty and good when 
caught in large tauks, the River Indus, and in canals ; but if taken from 
stagnant w^ater, the flesh is then similar to that of the fish above 
described. The fin covering the gill with fifteen rays. 

No. 10, Giinddeia.'' Jugular, soft finned, fin covering the gill 
with eleven rays ; wedge-shaped, having a remarkably small head as 
compared to its size. Tail cocked, the jugular, thoracic, abdominal 
and caudal fins united, forming a fringe on the lower edge. Has a 
filament on each side of the upper lip, grows to a great size, and weighs 
from forty to eighty pounds. Is found chiefly in the River Indus 
and large canals ; flesh has no flavour ; it is eaten freely by the 
Sindhis* 
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No. 11, “Dettd." Prickly finned, thoracic, fin covering the gill with 
fifteen rays. During the subsidence of inundation found abundantly in 
canals, fields, and every spot where the land has been subject to 
inundation. It is an inch and a half in length. Collected largely by 
the Shikarees and Moonas, and oil is extracted from it by allowino- it to 
putrefy. The oil is sold in the market at two annas a seert and 
employed chiefly for burning purposes. 

No. 12, “ Soor.” Thoracic, soft finned, the fin covering the gill with 
four rays. Is found in pools, and in canals on the subsidence of water. 
Is of a dark mud colour, and armed on the back and side fins with a sharp 
spine, by which it inflicts a most painful wound. Has no scales, head 
flat, has four filaments on the upper and lower hps. The Sindhis say it 
is good eating. 

No. 13, “Jerka.'* Thoracic, soft finned, the fin covering the gill 
with eleven rays. Head large and bearded. Is found in tanks, the river 
Indus, and large canals; grows to a great size, and weighs from twenty to 
forty pounds. Has air-bladder. Pretty good when small, and during 
the months of January and February. 

iVb, 14, “ Fallow.” Prickly finned, abdominal, and migratory, the fin 
covering the gill with fifteen rays. Grows to about a foot and half in 
length, and weighs about four pounds. This is the most excellent fish in 
Sindh. It is tasty, but bony. It supplies the Sindhis with food, and 
Government with a good revenue. It is salted and e.xported to various 
parts of India. They commence their migrations about February, and 
ascend upwards, against the force of the current, as far as Bukkur Fort, 
near Sukkur, to deposit the spawn. The Sindhi fishermen say that this 
fish does not go beyond the fort— reason not given. The privilege of 
catching this fish is farmed out yearly by the Deputy Collector. 

No. 15, "Nije.” Thoracic, prickly finned. Is a flat fish, the fin 
covering the gill with nine rays. In lieu of a thoracic fin, there are a pair 
of filaments proceeding from the chest ; the dorsal and caudal fins reach 
as far as the tail. Body covered with scales, and variegated beautifully 
with blue and gold : collected plentifully during the subsidence of 
inundation. Flesh not good. 

Bemarks.~m3 forms nearly the whole catalogue of fresh-water 
fish found m Sindh. Several of them are caught in marshy situations, 
and their use has been found to be injurious. The only fish which are 
tasty, and fit to be eaten, are the "Dumhra” and “ Fallow.” The 
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former, when caught in a running stream, is most excellent. Fallow, be- 
ing a migratory and salt-water fish, should not be numbered among the 
fresh-water. I have, however, included it among the Sindh fish, as here 
this fish is caught in its highest perfection. I have seen and eaten 
similar fish near Marmora, but found it inferior in taste when compared 
to Sindh Palloio. Occasionally shrimps are brought to the market, 
which are of a dirty black colour, and have long slender claws, which is 
not observed in the marine shrimp. They are, however, pretty good 
in the absence of better ones. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the i3th October 1864, the Honorable 
W. E. Frere read the following :* — 

The accompanying rupee and half-rupee of the Emperor Jehan- 
gheer were, with others, dug up at Ahmedabad, some days ago, in mak- 
ing the foundation of a Cotton Press, and were kindly given to me by 
Mr. Mcliwraitli to present to the Society. 

The coins are not to be found in Marsden,and I at first thought they 
were coins of Jehangheei* and the Empress Noor Mahal; but on examin- 
ing them more closely, I find the legend on the obverse is San Noo- 
roodeen Jelmngbeer bin Akber Padshah, the same year 1815, and on 
the reverse, By the grace of God coined at Ahmedabad. 

The year on the rupee is 1029. The year on the half rupee is not 
perfectly distinct, it is clearly 103 ; but as on the obverse of the half 
rupee the year of his reign is given as 16, the date should be 1030. 

This legend, though, as I have said before, is not to be found in 
Marsden, I have seen on one of Jehangheer’s zodiac rupees Cancer,’ 
which was sent to me from Dholka, the difference being that insteadof 
the legend being divided as on these coins, the whole legend on the 
zodiac rupee is on one side, and the year of the reign is 13, 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 

Wednesday, 30th November 1864, 

The Monorary Secretary, at the request of the Honourable the 
President, then read the 

Annual Refort of the Bombay Branch op the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1863 - 64 . 

Gentlemen,— — In the past year 52 resident and 5 non- 
resident members were elected, against 41 resident and 2 non-resident 
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in 1862-63. 5 members died in the past year, none withdrew, 
lea-ving 198 members, viz., 15/ resident and 41 non-resident on the 
Society’s roll. Of these, 33 are away in England or non-payino'. On 
the same date last year we had 146 members on the roll, of whom 25 
were in England. 

Library.— la the past year 681 works in 1,408 volumes, not count- 
ing periodicals, were bought for the Society’s Library, against 368 works, 
in 955 volumes bought in 1862-63. 

’Presentation of works on Oriental Literature, by Mr. Cowasjee 

Jehanghier Eeadymoney, and of Works on Natural History by 

the Honorable Juggonath Sxjnkersett. 

Out of this number, 198 works on Oriental Literature in 292 
volumes were bought for the Library by Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier 
Eeadymoney for Bs. 5,000, and 13 works on Natural History in 16.5 
volumes by the Honourable Juggonath Sunkersett. Mr. Cowasjee’s 
present came to hand in July last; and at oar Ordinary Meeting held on 
the 14th of that month the following Uesolution in acknowledg- 
ment of it was passed “ That the warmest thanks are due to 
Mr. Cow'asjee Jehanghier Eeadymoney for his most valuable present to 
the Society, of works on Oriental Literature to the sum of Es. 5,000.’^ 
Mr. Sunkersett’s present is of the same sura (viz., Rs. 5,000), but as 
it has not all been yet received, the formal thanks of the Society cannot 
be made to tlie giver. 

Ordinary Presents.— Fifty-nre miscellaneous works, in 60 volumes, 
and 16 pamphlets were also presented to the Society. 

Periodicals.— Tha Periodicals taken in by the Society were as 
follows :— Literary 5, Illustrated 4, Scientific 32, Reviews 7, News- 
papers 9, Medical Journal 1, Law-papers 2, Register and Army 
Lists 7, French Periodicals 9, American 5, German 4, Indian 
Periodicals andNewspapers 17, Batavian 3. Total Literary and Scien- 
tific Periodicals 93, Newspapers 23, out of which 32 are given in ex- 
change for the Society’s Journal. 
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Tahidar Statement, — The following table shows the number of works 
Kdded to the Library, by purchase, in the past year, exclusive of 
periodicals : — 


Class. 

Subjects. 

Works. 

Yols. 

I. 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History 

28 

44 

IL 

Natural Theology, Metaphysics, &c. .. .... . 

5, 

6 

III. 

Logic, Rhetoric, and works relating to Edu- 
cation 

D 

0 

IV. 

Classics, Translations, &c 

4 

4 

Y. 

Philology, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

7 

9 

VI. 

History, Historical Memoirs, and Chronology. 

34 

89 

VII. 

Politics, Political Economy, and Statistics . . 

14 

23 

VIII. 

Jurisprudence 

10 

63 

IX. 

Parliamentary Papers, Public Records, &c.,j 

43 

56 

X. 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

53 1 

79 

XI. 

Antiquities, Ntimisuiaties, Heraldry, &c 

13 

20 

XII. 

Voyages, Travels, Geography, and Topo- 
gi'apliy 

59 

76 

XIII. 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

24 

40 

XIV. 1 

Novels, Romances, and Tales 

33 

139 

XV. 

Miscellaneous, and Works on several subjects 
by the same author 

25 

69 

XVI. 

Foreign Literature 

M ■ 

/ 

26 

XVII. 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, &c 

7 

7 

XVIII. 

The Fine Arts and Architecture 

11 

13 

XIX. 

The Science of War, and Works on Military 
subjects 

6 

8 

XX. 

Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, &c. . 

23 

138 

XXL 

Botany, Agriculture, and Horticulture .... 

22 

100 

XXII. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy - 

3 

5 

XXIII. 

Physiology, Dietetics, and Medical Juris- 
prudence - * • 

1 

1 

XXIV. 

Transactions of learned Societies, &c. ...... 

26 

58 

XXV. 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies, &c. , . 

27 

32 

XXVI. 

Oriental Literature 

196 

303 


Total of Works and Volumes. . 

681 

'l,408 
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Catalogues of the JAbrary Manuscript catalogues, both 
alphabetical and classified, of the works added to the Library from 
1st December 1863 to 30tli November 186-1, are laid on the table ready 
for the press, A classified catalogue of the books received in 1863 was 
published, and presented to all members early in this year. 

Museum. — The Museum has received presents of Geological specimens 
and Coins from Colonel Felly, Mrs, Hough, Mr. Kennelly, and Mr, 
Mcllwraith. 

Present of Coins from Mr. Coioasjee JehangMer. — Mr. Frere having 
told the Secretary that he intended to part with his collection of coins 
before leaving India, Dr. Birdwood mentioned to Mr. Cowasjee 
Jehanghier that it would be very desirable to purchase it for the Society, 
This Mr, Cowasjee authorized Dr. Birdwood to do at once. It 
consists of modern coins, European, American, and Asiatic ; of ancient 
Bactrian, Parthian, Sassanian, Cufic, Gupta, and Sah coins ; coins of 
the Pathan and Moghal dynasties of India, and possibly the most com- 
plete collection ever made of rupees current in Western India, which 
were in 1844 called in and withdrawn from circulation. One room will 
be entirely given up for the exhibition of this collection and the coins 
already belonging to the Society. 

Original Communicatmis.--lxi the past year 9 original communi- 
cations were read before the Society against 5 in 1862-63. 

Journal. — A printed number of the Society's Journal ought to 
have been laid on the table to-day, but the authors of some of the papers 
have delayed its publication, owing to the time they have taken in 
carrying their papers through the press. But two volumes, bringing 
the transactions down to the end of the year, will be brought out 
together without delay. For the future, to prevent disappointment, 
each paper will he printed as read, and the copies given to the author 
for distribution amongst his correspondents. 

Beduction of Subscription. — The Committee have again had the 
question of the reduction of the annual subscription under considera- 
tion, but regret that they cannot recommend any reduction for the 
present. 

Alteration of Rules. — ^The Committee beg, however, to submit a Ee- 
solution to the Society, extending full privilege of membership to those 
members residing at any station upon the G, I. P. and & B. Rail- 
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vnj lines who may wish to avail themselves of it, by the payment of 
the usual subscription of Resident members. 

Government Grant , — The Committee are happy to report to you 
that they have succeeded in their application to Government for a p:raiit 
of llupees 300 a month to assist the Society in the puhlicatioi/of a 
Bibliotheca, and their intei^ts generally. 

Financial Statement . — The Financial statement is satisfactory. 

The Rev. Br. Wilson rose to move the adoption and approval of the 
report read by the able and zealous Secretary. It was in all respects a 
satisiactory document, testifying as it did to the continued prosperity 
and usefulness of the Society, one of the most important institutions in 
Western India, and to the deep and elfective interest taken in its ad- 
vancement and e^hciency by all its office-bearers during the past year. 
It was gratifying to observe the increase of its membership, more 
especially when it was remembered that its constituency now com, 
prehended intelligent and liberal-minded natives of India, as \Yell as 
Europeans who were its original founders and long its exclusive sup- 
porters. The enlargement of the library daring the year was most 
thankworthy, more especially when the general character of the fourteen 
hundred volumes, which had been added to it was adverted to. In 
connexion with them it w'as most becoming in (he Society to express 
the great obligations under which it had been brought to two of its 
honoured and generous native members. The presentation made by 
Mr. Cowasjee Jehangier had done much to supply the immediate wants 
of the Society in the matter of Oriental literature as furnished by the 
press of Europe. Through means of it the Society was now able to 
profit by the progress made in Eastern research in many of the countries 
of the West. Of similar importance was the considerate gift, of the 
same pecuniary value, of the Honorable Mr. Jnggonath Siinkersett, 
which had famished the valuable and beautiful works on Natural His- 
tory which were deposited in the adjoining room, and which must prove 
a great lielp to every ardent and scientific student of the works of God 
in Bombay. The diversified character of the works purchased by the 
Society was also worthy of notice : literature, science, and art seeming 
to have had, what is so desirable, their proportionate attention. The 
museum, also, was evidently becoming richer and richer from year to 
year. The coins, ancient and modern, which had been obtained as 
mentioned in the' report, and which would soon be displayed to advantage 
4 r ■ ■ 
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in the new room lately granted to the Society by Governmentj were a 
most valuable acquisition. But what, it may be asked, have been, and 
are to be, the fruits all the Society’s literary and antiquarian accumula- 
tions ? The reply imlst chiefly be found in the works of its members, 
and in its transactions and journal. That no number of the journal 
had appeared for a very considerable time was to be regretted, though 
the report afforded hopes that this state of matters would not long 
continue. The great argument for the commencement of a local 
journal had been rapidity of publication, but this rapidity of publication 
bad not at all times been realized. The remedy proposed by the com- 
mittee was certainly an excellent one— -the printing of each paper 
immediately after its presentation to the Society, without waiting for 
the number of the journal in which it would Anally appear. 

It would be observed, Dr. "Wilson continued, that he had moved not 
only the reception, but the approval, of the Report of the Committee. 
If this motion were carried in its entirety, it would foi’e-close a separate 
action in the matter of the proposed reduction of the subscription to 
the Society, of which the Committee had expressed the opinion that it 
could not he carried into effect at present with a due regard to the in- 
terests of the Society. Should this course of procedure in the case be 
agreeable to the chairman and the meeting, he would now attempt to 
produce reasons for concurring with the views of the Committee, leaving 
it open to the friends of reduction to propose an amendment expressive 
of their views of the case. [The chairman here intimated that the 
course now proposed was quite consistent with the order of the meeting.] 

The reduction of the subscription to the Society, Dr. Wilson then 
had often been proposed, and was certainly desirable, 

. especially in the view of the now inadequate salaries of many of the 

officers of Government, if it could be effected without injury to the 
Society. Attempts to lower the subscription had been periodical 
. ^ fii^ORghout the past generation, as the learned General Yans Kennedy 

X assured the Society when he occupied its chair ; and they had been 

V . periodical during the present generation, as many here present well 
I knew. The last s^erious movement in this direction had been made by 
; zealous friend Cbl. French, under the auspices of the President 

for the time then being, the able and learned Judge Sir Erskine Perry. 
The proposal, was then discussed most fully and freely; and it was 
negatived at the largest business meeting of the Society ever held, from 
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the conviction arrived at, after the examination of facts and figures, 
which showed that the Society would lose a third of its income, and 
effect an infusion of membership probably sympathising but in a limited 
degree with the objects it had’ been instituted to promote, by the re- 
duction suggested. The first of the questions to be raised in inquiries 
respecting the matter was — Do* the members contributing a hundred 
rupees per annum to the Society receive the value of their money ? 
No. one has yet ventured to answer this question in the negative, and 
no one can answer it in the negative who refiects on the advantages 
derived from tlie standard library, the best in Asia, here established ; 
from the fresh supply of books constantly received from Europe ; from 
the- numerous newspapers and periodicals spread over the tables; frora 
the numerous curious and interesting objects of nature and art to be 
found in the museum from the airy and commodious rooms to which 
there is at all times access ; and from the agreeable and profitable 
li- erary and scientific fellowship which are here enjoyed. Comparisons 
are sometimes made between the charges of the learned societies at* 
home and this Society in a distant land. Attention was directed for 
example, to the Royal Society,, the honour of our countrj^, the annual’, 
subscription to which was only four pounds, after the payment of ten^ 
guineas as entrance money. This, it was justly said, was only about* 
half the contribution paid to the Asiatic Society in Bombay. Be itsO‘^ 
India it not England ; and the Royal Society is not the- Bombay 
Asiatic Society. The Royal Society has its national and general en- 
dowments, and requires only a token of the homage of its members ; 
but this Society has, from first to last, though not without Government 
patronage, been principally dependant on itself for support. Though 
not for a moment to be compared to the Royal Society it does for its 
members what the Royal Society does not profess to do for its members. 
It furnishes the reading of most of them in all departments of author- 
ship, and particularly the literature of the East; it furnishes them with 
specimens fitted to assist in the study of both natural history and 
antiquities it gives them, for meeting with one another and their 
friends, rooms, far more airy and capacious than those of any of our 
clubs ; it combines the advantages of the learned societies at home, 
with, to a good extent, those of the London Athenmmi^ It does ail this 
in suhordination to the commendable object for which it was insti- 
tuted — the investigation of the tongues and tribes, and customs, and 
manners, and literature and art of the East* It was found, after a. 
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canvass of Bombay a few years ago, that the reduction of the subscript 
tion by one-half would get only a third, or a fourth, more members, 
which would diminish the resources of the Society, at the same time 
that it would iiicrease its expense. It will be for the advocates of re- 
duction to show it can he effected without injury to the finances of the 
Society, and to the intelligent and appreciating sympathy necessary 
to the prosecution of the higher objects which it has in view. It was 
not for the speaker to make light of what might be brought forward on 
these matters, though he had a right to allude to the real exigencies 
of the ease. He concluded by moving the adoption and approval of 
the Report of the Committee, expressing at the same time the best 
thanks of the Society to. all the office-bearers for their efficient services 
during the past year. 

Mr. Kennelly, in proposing the following amendment, viz., in Art.^ 
XXT,, that for the words “ one hundred there he substituted the- 
word fifty, ” and that for the word fifteen there be substituted 
the word “ teif ’ said he, as a comparatively junior member, felt some- 
what diffident in accepting a position which pertained to some member 
with more weight and influence with the Society than himself. He 
had long felt the necessity there existed for a reduction in their annual 
subscription, which he thought, however well such might support the 
views of the book-reading portion of the Society, had a tendency des- 
tructive to its operations and view^s as a scientific body. . 

He heard i^had been said that to lessen the snlAjcription would be 
in a measure to vulgarise the Society. This, he trusted, could not be 
true of any member ; but granted that an argument of such a nature 
had been attempted, it was met by the simple fact that whether the 
subscription remained at Rs. 100, or became reduced to Es. 50 per 
annum, as he proposed, the principle of admission by ballot was left 
untouched. 1 he chief argument brought forward was, that to lessen 
the annual subscription would be to cripple the Society’s usefulness, or, 
in other words, the income of the Society would thereby become so 
curtailed as would neccessitate a reduction in the number of books, 
supplied to members. 

Mr. Kennelly said he did not attach great weight to this argument, 
or he believed that the reduced subscription would add considerably 
to their list of members, and if not at once, would before long place the 
Society in a position with regard to funds as favourable as it now holds. 
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But granted the soundness of the argument. The Society ought not 
to lose sight of the fact that its legitimate aim is the advancement of 
science ; and that to tolerate any rule inimical to such am aim is to 
nullify the intentions and wishes of the founders. The subscription of 
Rs. 100 Mr. Kennclly held to be such a rule, for it tended to exclude 
gentlemen, some known to him, who, with a lower subscription would 
gladly seek membership, and give to the Society that of which it now 
feels the loss, namely, matter for its transactions. He could not but 
feel surprised that while the Royal Society — the first Sf)eiety in the 
world, he did not hesitate to say — levied an annual subscription of ^€-1, 
with, he believed, a large fee for entrance, the Chemical Society £ 3 ^ 
the Royal Astronomical Society £ 2 , and the Royal Geographical £2 ; 
only this Branch of the Royal Asiatic levied ^610 — a fact from which 
he held there could be hut one deduction, namel\% that it tended to 
exclude useful and working, but not wealthy members, to the sacrifice 
of the Society’s best interests and aims. He appealed, therefore, to 
the Society to throw down the barriers that existed against the admission 
of such a class, and thus place the Society on a foundation consistent 
with the principles marked out for it, by its founders, as a scientific 
body. 

Br. Birdwood said Mr. Kennelly ouglit to have founded his amend- 
ment upon figures. He had long wished to have the subscription 
reduced, and so had tlie llon’ble President. The Society from the 
first had been chiefiy kept up by the servants of Government, but now, 
crushed as they were under the prosperity of the country, they found 
it hard to subscribe, while very few of the numbers of Englishmen 
brought to Bombay by its trade cared to join the Society. He had 
therefore proposed to the Committee to reduce the subscription to Rs. 
75— the lowest rate ivhich lie, as a responsible officer of the Society, 
could recommend . As they had just received a grant of Rs. 300 from 
Government, this reduction would not involve any direct loss — in fact 
it would leave a working margin of Rs. 790. Others thought that a 
reduction to Rs*. 75 would satisfy no one, and also that the Government 
grant should be left out of all calculation on the point. Hence the 
Committee would not recommend any reduction, and they would vote 
together against it. If, moreover, Mr. Kennelly’s amendment, viz., to 
reduce the subscription to Rs. 50 a month were carried, he would regard 
it as a vote of want of confidence, and leave it to the mover of the amend- 
ment to carry on the business of the Society for the year ensuing. 
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Dr. Kane said that he would only ask permission to make a few 
remarks in support of what had been said by Mr. Kennelly. It had 
come to his knowledge on various occasions that military officers on the 
staffi chaplains, and missionaries, any of whom would have been a 
credit and an ornament to the Society, had been prevented by the 
res angusta domi from joining its ranks, and he thought that a rate of 
subscription which excluded such a clasa froi 
reduced. 

Mr. Gumpert said the increase < " 
the state of the accounts, showed clearly enou, 
of subscription worked very well. He referred to the rates 
tion and entrance fees for admission to our social clubs w! 

food for the body,’’ as being high 
learned Society which supplies “ \ 


of members during the past year and 
tgh that the present rate 
of subscrip- 
hich furnish 
L in comparison to the rate of our 
for the mind,” and said his 
opinion was that the present rate would not be a bar to any who other- 
wise intended to become members, and cared for the advantages offered 
them by this, the principal learned and scientific Society in 'Western 
India. 

While opposing Mr» Kennelly’s amendment, he felt assured Mr; 
Kennelly had brought this subject fonvard because he thought con- 
scientiously that he would further the interests of the Society, and he 
was sorry to hear the learned Secretary of the Society consider the 
subject as one involving the question of confidence or no confidence in 
the committee. 

Mr. Taylor said the arguments that had been adduced in favour of 
reducing the subscription to the Society were neither adequate nor con- 
vincing. Even on financial grounds it would require more than double 
the recent large accession of members to keep up the income of the 
Society to its present amount, which did little more than cover the 
expenditure, an expenditure inevitably increasing in every way ; and he 
did not believe it was possible to obtain such an increased number of 
subcribers at a reduced subscription, of those who were most suitable and 
eligible to be members of the Society, and at the same time keep up the 
funds of the Society in their present flourishing state. 

Mr. Taylor believed that the present rate of subscription was never 
^ element in the consideration of those who wished to become members 
'^■&eSociety,;:nor prevented any one from joining whose taste and 
ffldiBatibns wcMd otherwise lead him to do so. 
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The practice of the Boyal and other learned Societies at home was 
adduced in favour of the proposed change, but he believed when all 
the circumstances were taken into consideration, the analogy derived 
from these Societies would be found in favour of our present pi’actice. 
True Mr. Kennelly had said that he knew of many persons learned and 
versed in science who were prevented from joining the Society on 
account of the high subscription, but as no particulars and no facts 
were given it was of course impossible to grapple with mere assertions. 
One assertion was as good as another ; when the names of the men of 
science and Oriental lore — which no doubt the Society needed^ — were 
mentioned, Mr. Taylor said he would believe in them j but in any case 
he thought it would be most unwise on the part of the Society to alter 
a rule which hitherto had worked so well — under which the Society 
had prospered, and he had no doubt would go on prospering and* pros- 
per. 

Mr. Maclean agreed with Dr. Birdwood that the propriety of 
reducing the subscription depended solely on the financial condition 
of the Society. Now, referring to the balance-sheet before the meeting, 
he found that the average annual expenditure ( including the increase 
mentioned by the Secretary) amounted to about Bs. 13,000. The 
resident members of the Society, now paying Bs. 100 a year each, 
numbered 115. Supposing the subscription were reduced to Rs. 50, 
the income from this source would be Bs. 5,750, and adding Bs. 300 
for non-resident subscribers, the total subscriptions would come to Bs. 
6,000. The Government grant of Bs. 300 a month, added to this, 
made their income Bs. 9,600 a year ; so that the balance of expendi- 
ture over income would only be Bs. 3,400. After a year then, 68 
new members in 1865 would supply this deficiency ; and as more than 
50 new members had joined in 1864, paying the higher rate of 
subscription, it was reasonable to expect that the members of the 
Society would be increased by at least 100, were the subscription re- 
duced, There seemed, therefore, nothing to fear' with regard to the 
pecuniary results of a reduction. In conclusion, he would venture to 
say that Dr. Wilson took somewhat too scholarly a view of the 
position of the Society. The library might be made much more 
generally useful than it is at present, without lowering the character 
of the Society; for, if a rush of novel-readers did take place, surely 
the influence of the men of science on the Committee ought to be 
sueScieat to keep the crowd in due subordination. 
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Art* YIL “ That after Caraiija add^ or station on the line of 
the G. I. P. and B. B. & C. I. Railroads/’ 

This having been put to the %'Ote was carried. 

The Ilon’hle Mr. Prere, in resigning the office of President, then 
made the following address to the Society : — 

In a paper which he read to the Society at the Annual Meeting held 
on the ‘22nd November 1855, our Honorary President review’ed the 
present state of Oriental, Antiquarian, and Geographical Research 
connected with this side of India : — 

“Doctor Wilson concluded by pointing out what he thought were our 
then desiderata^ I will not reiterate what has been said by one so much 
better able to address you on that subject than I am ; but I will now 
with your permission, at this the last Anniversary Meeting at which I 
shall preside, carry out what it was my intention to have done at our 
Amui^il Meeting in 1854, the first after I had the honor of being elected 
your President. It was then my wish to have given you an outline of 
the History of this Society. The occasion would have been most suit- 
able, as the Society had then been just fifty j^ears in existence. Cir- 
cumstances, however, prevented my fulfilling my intention, and an 
equally favourable opportunity could not recur, but we may perhaps 
be allowed to accept the present as not a very inappropriate one. 

“ The History of the first ten years of this Society is given in the 
advertisement to the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
published in 1819. From that we know that the first Meeting 
of the Literary Society of Bombay was held at Parell, on Monday 
the 26th November 180-1. Seventeen persons were present. Among 
them, the Governor Jonathan Duncan, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord 
Valentia, Dr. Oelenus Scott, Mr., afterwards Sir C, Forbes, Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, Major, afterwards Colonel Moor, Mr* Erskine, and I^fr. 
Salt ; an array of names, the equal of which we may, I fear, seek for 
in vain, among any seventeen who could now he collected together in 
Bombay or in India. Of the Infant Society I cannot probably do 
better than read the description given by Mr. Mackintosh in the life 
of his Father, Vol. L, p. 236. 

“Mr. Mackintosh says, — "Before leaving England Sir James had 
resolved to do all in Ms power to promote the progress of knowledge 
within the future sphere of his influence ; and, among other means of 
effecting that purpose, to institute, at Bombay, a Society for the 




verify the extent of their acquirements* After some previous com- 
be .had qalled a meeting of * several of the leading men of 

M house Pare!!, on, the 2^th day 'of November, when 

wp^fomed/ 
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purpose of investigating the philosophy, sciences, arts, literature^ 
geography, and history of India. He was, perhaps, at first somewhat 
discouraged by finding many fe^ver persons at the Presidency who 
took an interest in such inquiries than he had expected. From the 
early period of life at which all gentlemen intended for the civil and 
military services in India left home, few of them could have received 
the benefit of a scientific or classical education. Their early studies 
had had a practical direction, and the hustle and activity in which 
they had spent their lives after entering the service had left little 
leisure for pursuits merely literary, or for historical investigations that 
seemed to terminate in mere curiosity. Yet, having seen much of anew 
country and strange manners, they had something to tell, if they had 
not fallen into that error which is so difficult to be shaken off, even by 
the most intelligent men, the notion, what has long been familiar to 
themselves, cannot be the object of surprise or curiosity to others. 
Besides few of them had any habits of writing except on official con- 
cerns, and they were in general unwilling to commit themselves on 
what to them seemed new and dangerous ground. Even the medical 
gentlemen, whose education was necessarily more complete, had in 
general left Europe at the earliest practicable period: when they had 
finished the studies strictly necessary for their admission into the 
service, in order that they might not lose rank, which depended solely 
on seniority ; and in consequence few of them had posessed leisure or 
opportunity to enter deeply into those important collateral branches 
of study, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, natural history, &c., for an 
acquaintance with which we generally look to the members of that 
profession. Sir James, from the commanding view which he took of the 
varied subjects of human knowledge and of their comparative value, 
from his frank, open character, his candour and indulgence for even 
the most imperfect effort to please or instruct, was admirably fitted to 
urge forward and direct such an institution. But, perhaps, the very 
splendour of the reputation which had preceded him to India had its 
evils, and partially obstructed his designs. Convinced, however, that 
to bring together men who were engaged in the same pursuit was the 
• best mode of kindling their zeal, and of enabling them mutually to 
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^Of tbe original members of tlie Society Governor Duncan was a pro- 
Scient in the Persian tongue, and intimately acquainted with the 
characters and luanncrs of the natives of India ; Major Edward Moor 
was the author of an interesting narrative of the proceedings of Lieu- 
tenant Little’s detachment, which threw much light on the habits of the 
natives of the interior of India, and on the geography of parts of the 
country then little known ; Dr. Eobert Drummond had published a 
grammar of the language of Msilabar; Major David Price, who has since 
been distinguished by his memoirs of Mohammedan History and other 
valuable works on Oriental subjects, was already known for his 
acquaintance with Persian Literature- Colonel Boden, w'ho has since 
founded the Sanscrit professorship at Oxford, had made some progress 
in Maliratta learning. Captain (the present Major General) Sir Jasper 
Nicoils was one of the hrst to promote the views of the Society by his 
remarks on the temperature of the Island of Bombay ; and Dr. 
Helenus Scott was knownjas a physician by various chemical speculations. 
Lord Valentia (now Earl of IMountnorris), and Mr- Salt (afterwards 
Consul-General in Egypt), being then in Bombay were present at this 
Meeting, and became members of the Societ}^ A proposal made to 
appoint the Governor Patron of the Society was, after some conversation, 
set aside, on the ground that, as a literary body, it should preserve a 
character of perfect independence ; an opinion in which Mr. Duncan 
himself warmly concurred; conceiving it to be sufficient honour for 
nuymahtobe allowed to forward such objects, as an associate, on terms 
of perfect equality. 

“ ^ The Society soon after, on the suggestion of the President, published 
an advertisement,^ intimating an intention to olfer annually a gold 
medal as a prize for the best essays on subjects to be announced. 
That for the first year, and no other was ever published, was ‘ to 
illustrate as far as possible, from personal observation, that part of the 
Periplus of the Erytlirean sea which contains the description of the 
coast from the Indus to Cape Comorin.’ Sir James translated from the 
Greek a portion of the Periplus referred to, which was printed for 
distribution- It was a literal translation, with a few useful notes, 
containing the conjectures of former writers as to the appropriation of 
the ancient names to modern places. No essays, however, were 
presented, and the plan was not persisted in. 


^ Bated 3Ist December, 1804. 
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" Soon afterwards a plan for forming a comparatire vocabulary of 
Indian languages engaged his attention* His pliiiosopbic views enabled 
him to see that the execution of such a design was better fitted than 
almost any other to throw light on the descent and connection of 
various nations of the east, as it might afford data for penetrating far 
beyond the period of recorded history* His plan he explained in a 
paper, read in the Society on the 26th of May 1806, exactly two years 
after he landed in the Island. It was printed and circulated at the 
time, and has since been reprinted in the first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. It was founded on the celebrated comparative V ocabulary 
of the Empress Catherine, and contained about two hundred and 
fifty additional words. ^ It is my intention,’ says he, "to transmit to 
the various governments of British India, a list of words for an Indian 
Vocabulary, with a request, that they will forward copies to judges, 
collectors, commercial residents, and magistrates, directing them to 
procure the correspondent terms in every jargon, dialect, or languag® 
spoken within the district committed to their trust ; and respecting 
the languages spoken without the Company’s territories, that the same 
instructions may he given to residents at the courts of friendly and 
allied States, as far as their infiuence may extend. I shall propose 
that they may be directed to transmit the result of their inquiries to 
me ; and I am ready to superintend the publication of the whole 
vocabulary. It is particularly desirable that they should mark with 
great precision the place where any one language, dialect, or jargon, or 
variety of speech ceases, and another begins ; and that they should 
note, with more than ordinary care, the speech of any tribes of men, 
uncivilised, or in other respects different from the Hindoo race, %vhose 
language is most likely to deviate from the general standard. Mixed 
and frontier dialects, for the same reason, merit great attention.’ 


" A short time before the publication of the comparative vocabulary 
(Feby. 24, 1806), Sir James, as President of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, had addressed a letter to the President of the Asiatic Society^ 
proposing a general subscription to create a fund for defraying the 
necessary expenses of publishing translations of such Sanskrit works as 
v| should seem most to deserve an English version, and for affording a. 
reasonable recompense to the translators where their situation made it 
necessary. It is written with his usual extent of views and felicity of 
language. Some difficulties occurred to the Committee of the Asiatic 
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Society to wbom the letter was referred ; but that body came to the 
resolution of publishing, from time to time, in volumes distinct from 
the Asiatic Eesearches, translations of short works in the Sanscrit and 
other Oriental languages, with extracts, and descriptive accounts of books 
of greater length. The Notices des Manuscrits de la Biblotheque du 
Boi, and the publication of the Oriental Translation Fund (for the insti« 
tiition and support of which Eastern learning owes so much to the Earl 
of Munster), afford practical examples of the assistance to knowdedge 
that may be afforded by such a plan/ 

« In 1805 the Society bought for Rs. 16,000 the Bombay Medical and 
Literary Library wbicli had been founded in 1790 by the Medical 
gentlemen of Bombay, and increased by additions from England, which 
I must mention to the honour of the late Court of Directors, were sent 
out from time to time freight free on board the Company’s ships. I 
have not been able to find a catalogue of the Library, but the books 
must have been but few ; for one of Sir James Mackintosh’s last acts 
before leaving Bombay on the 5tb November 1811, was an attempt to 
rectify the want which was felt from the Society not possessing a good 
Library. The remedy applied w’as a request to* Sir James to send out a 
collection of standard books best fitted to the formation of a Public 
Library, as well as to order annually the principal New Publications 
as they appeared, on a scale suited to the Funds of the Society. But 
even with this assistance no very large Library was formed, for the first 
Catalogue I find of the Library printed in J817 contains only 1412 
works including those then expected from England, and a collection of 
books on Oriental Literature presented to the Society by Government 
in 1812. 

‘‘Since this, in 1820, Mr. Elpbinstone presented the Library with a 
large collection of books in foreign languages, and Government in 1826 
gave us a handsome present of MSS., so that with other presents and 
purchases the Library now contains about 20,000 works. 

In 1815 it was agreed, on the motion of Captain Basil Hall, B.N.# 
to open a museum for receiving antiquities, specimens in Natural His- 
tory, the arts and mythology of the East. I cannot find any list of the 
contents of the Museum at any given date, but an acquaintance with the 
Society of upwards of 30 years enables me to say that it languished for 
several years until we received presents of coins from Sir Alexander 
Burns, and minerals from Dr. Malcolmsen. and since then our coins 
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have increased, so that with the present just macic to us by Cowasjee 
Jehangliior, we have a handsome and vfduable collection of coins, and 
above 12,262 specimens of Antiquity, Natural History, Arts, and My- 
thology ill our Museum. 

“The Transit Instrument presented to the fe?oeIety in 1815 by Mr 
Money “as a small tribute of his grateful respect’"' was made over to 
the Observatory at Colaba iu 1823, the Society never having been in 
possession of a room in which it could be placed ; though it was in the 
same year in which they received the Instrument that the Society re- 
commended Government to erect an Observatory, and informed them 
that the Society had a Transit Instrument lit for the object contem- 
plated. The Court of Directors in 1 8 i 8 sanctioned R&. 2,000 for erect- 
ing an Observatory, the Society engaging to defray any excess beyond 
that amount. The Observatory is now, I know, engaging the attention 
of Government and the Geographical Society, and the subject originally 
taken up by this Society belongs rather now^ to the Geographical Society 
than to us. 

“In 1815 Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John Malcolm were appoin- 
ted to revise the contributioris to the Society, and in 1821 the Society 
published these revised contributions in three volumes of Transactions, 
which met with the reception they deserved from all interested in 
Oriental literature, and have become a standard work, procurable, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say now with great difficulty. 

“In 1827 the Literary Society of Bombay was grafted as a Branch on 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and from that 
time to 1841 all literary communications from the Branch Society were 
sent to the Parent Society in England, and appear in the journal of 
that Society. 

“ In 1841 it was determined to publish a Quarterly Journal of our 
own, and Mr. Orlehar, our then able and accomplished Secretary, 
undertook the duty of Editor, and his successors in the office have con- 
tinued to perform the same duty. The journal never was what it was 
; originally intended to be, a Quarterly journal, but in the last 20 years, 
r six volumes of some 4 or 500 pages each, have been published, and if 
we may judge from the applications made for copies of it by Societies 
and individuals, not only in England, but on the Continent and in 
America, we have no reason to be ashamed of our work. 
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I mentioned above tliat tlie first meeting of the Society^ held iu 
November 1804, consisted of 17 persons, we now number 204, of tliese 
about KiO are Europeans and the rest natives. In 1811 subscribers 
were admitted to the Library but not tbe privileges of members, and it 
was in that same year that the subscription was raised from Rupees 65 
to Rupees 1 00 per annum, at which amount it has continued ever 
since. 

Those of you who have been as long connected with the Society as I 
have been, will recollect the great opposition which wus made in the 
year 1833 to the admission of a native as a member of the Society* 
It is a good rule of our Society that no record is ever kept of those who 
have been proposed as members and black-balled, but it is now a matter 
of history that notwithstanding the exertions made by some of themest 
popular and influential of our members, they signally failed in getting 
this native admitted into the Society as a member, and it was not 
until Manockjee Cursetjec had been elected a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and his friends claimed as aright for him to be admitted 
a member of this Branch Society, that the door was opened. All 
honour he to him for his characteristic perseverance and indomitable 
courage on this as on all occasions* After he was admitted — the Honhle 
Juggonath Sunkersett, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and others soon fol- 
lowed : and good reason we have not only to be proud of our native 
members, but to be grateful to them for the spl ended additions they 
have made to our Library and hluseum, To whom are we so much 
indebted for xjrescnts of Books, and a large and costly collection of 
coins as to Cowasjee Jehanghier Eeadymoney, Esq., and the Iloif ble 
Juggonath Sunkersett; and have not Bal-Giingadhur Sh«astrce, Dr* 
Bhaii Dajj, and Dhunjeebhaee Framjce been large and useful contri- 
butors to our journal. Gifts and contributions such as these may well 
make the Society proud, and grateful to our native members. Sixty 
years ago, the year after the Society was formed. Sir James Mackintosh 
wrote to Government suggesting the Establishment of a public Library, 
and the building of commodious, apartments for its reception, and in 
which the Society might hold its meetings* He also asked for Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. Government sanctioned the Society's raising by 
Lottery for one or two seasons, the funds necessary for this undertaking, 
and which were estimated at a lac of Rupees* But it was not until 1817 
.that the Society subscribed Rupees 10,000 towards building tbe Town 
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Hall- I have not been able to discover where the Society met after they 
ceased to meet at Parell, until their meetings were held in the Booms 
where first I knew the Society, neai* the Bank, now occupied, I believe^ 
by Jaffcr Sulliman & Co. You will imagine that the space there was con- 
fined, and that it was with great satisfaction that, on the 26th Novem- 
ber 1830, the Society moved into these rooms which had been furnish- 
ed for them by Government. There w^as however, one loss which we 
sustained, and that was in our camphor-wood hook-shelves and cases. 
It was not remembered until after they were sold as old furniture, for, 
I think, less than Rupees 200, that the hook shelves were all of cam- 
phor-wood, and that it would have been good economy to have kept 
them. 

are now again feeling cramped for space, and though our ener- 
getic Secretarj’- is making the most of the rooms, we hope the day is not 
far distant, when, if the Society flourishes as it has hitherto done, we 
shall he obliged to ask assistance from Government in the grant of 
more rooms- 

‘^The time will probably be deferred, if the company now forming in 
Bombay to establish a circulating Library he carried out- You will 
then no longer require to be supplied with novels and light literature, 
you may even part with that you have; but then you will be obliged to 
reduce your subscription and your number of subscribers will certainly 
be reduced, for we are well aware that not all our members care to be- 
long to the Society purely for the reasons for which it was founded ^*the 
investigation and encouragement of Oriental Arts, Science, and Litera- 
ture.” But many will leave us wiien they can he better supplied with 
the literature of the day for Rs- 50 or less per annum. When that 
day arrives, and for its early dawn you must he prepared, the Society 
will become what Sir James Mackintosh intended it to be, and we 
might then open the doors more widely to those who w’^ould seek 
entrance to a purely scientific and learned Society. But we must 
continue to hear in grateful remembrance the obligations we are now 
under to those who, looking only for the literature of the day, have by 
their subscriptions and membership enabled us to carry out the higher 
object our Founder had in view, and I think it has always been lost 
Sight of in the discussions we have had on the subject of reducing our 
subscriptions, that the comparison in the rate of our subscription is not 
with, the Royal Society, the B. G. S* or R. A. S., hut with any Learned 
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and Scientific Society plus the Circulating Library and the Reading 
Room* When to the subscription in England to the R. A* S. is added 
tbe subscription to the Circulating Library and the Reading Room, the 
subscription to our Library, mth the expense of getting books out here 
will not be found extravagant* 

There is also another way in which you may increase your members 
and your funds even after the secessions. I have just mentioned a 
method which you have this day sanctioned and adopted. Few persons 
until they become resident in Bombay derive any benefit from the 
Library, they pay as members but get nothing for it. The Railways, 
however, now make Poona, Sholapore, Ahmedabad, and Malligaum as 
accessible as Tanna and Garanjah were when the first meeting of the 
Society was held, or when I joined it 30 years ago, and when light 
reading ceases to be supplied by the Society there will not exist the 
same objection as there might be now to works being sent to out- 
stations, or at any rate to those stations which are on the Railway. 
But when that day arrives you will require an entire change in the way 
in which books are distributed, and you will find the absolute necessity 
of recalling all books once in the year to ensure hooks not being 
"lost” (which is I believe the accepted phrase) as I regret to say, they ^ 
now too often are. 

" Among the points deemed worthy of record regarding the Society 
were the names of the Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers, and 
were it not that I see I have held office as President longer than any 
of my predecessors, and have I fear nothing to shew you in requital 
for the honour done me, I would ask you to look at the annexed list, 
and bear in mind what your Presidents have done for Oriental and 
General Literature. When among the Presidents appear the names 
Mackintosh, Taylor Money, Elphinstone, Malcolm, Vans Kennedy, 
Wilson, Stevenson, it appears presumptive to have allowed my name 
to he among them, and it is with scarcely less diffidence that I tell 
you, that though it is advisable to select your President sometimes 
from those who have not literary powers and accomplishments to 
recommend them, it is to the Secretaries you must look for the 
substantial benefits to your Society, The Society is honoured by 
having such men as those I have named above as its Presidents ; but 
it is nothing new that I should tell you that it is to Mr. Erskine, 
Colonel Kennedy, Cotton Money, Oriebar, Malcolmson, Bird, and 

"fir 
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Cm'teVf that we owe our matei'ial prosperity. You are probably surprised 
at rnj fijushing the list with Carter, and you have good reason to be so*^ 
Those I have named have all passed away from us, and have become 
as it vrere subjects of history which all may canvass ; and I have 
entirely misunderstood our present Secretary, Dr. Birdwood, wlntse 
ability, research, and science, and whose energy and zeal in our service 
is second to none of his Predecessors, are beyond all praise and known 
to you all, if 1 did not, wdiilc saying to his hice wdiat truth and justice 
rdike compel me to do, at the same time apologize to him for what I 
have done. 

^'•'Thc Societj", has ever acknowledged its obligation to their Secretary, 
an address was presented to Mr. Erskine, the first Secretary, on his 
leaving the Society in 1823, in which the formation and prosperity of 
the Society is attributed principally to his unremitted and judicious 
exertions ; and sirnilai' obligations have been admitted to he due to 
most of those gentlemen who have accepted that ohice. In 1842 more 
than Rs. 2,000 were raised for a memorial to their much lamented 
Secretary, Dr. Malcolmson. A like sum was raised for a monument 
and memorial of General Vans Kennedy, wlio was for 8 years Secretary 
to the Society, — a longer tenure of odicc than any held, except Dr. 

' Carter. 

I cannot draw comparisons between the two Secretaries who have 
assisted me while President of the Society. Our intercommunion has 
been the means of forming a sincere friendship between us, founded 
upon feelings of deep esteem. Dr. Carter has added much to science, 
and commiimeated many papers to our journal, and we have acknow- 
ledged to him our appreciation for his services; and if I)r» Birdwood is 
only granted health and strength for an equal length of time, if ^ve 
may judge from the great additions to our library and accommodation 
which he has obtained for us in the last two years, his x'esignation of 
office will also call forth as substantial a recognition of his services on 
your part as any of his predecessors have received* 

I cannot conclude without noticing the great desiderata which Dr. 
Wilson pointed out in the paper to which I referred at the beginning of 
my address. 

“ C ^Thc regulai: publication of tbe journal at intervals not exceed- 
circumstances, it being understood that the 
the abridgment of his labours, in editing it. 
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sliall enjoy the assistance, when practicable, of the members furiiisliirig 
articles to its pages. ’ 

^^This is very desirable, but it must depend eiitirel}^ upon the con- 
tributions and contributors whether it can he carried cut. It must 
depend upon the number of papers contributed, and upon the state of 
completeness in which they are sent to the Secretary- I know that the 
publication of the present number has been long delayed from the 
authors’ correction of tlieir papers, and I also know that other occupa- 
tions, which cannot he postponed, prevent the completion of many papers 
members have commenced, or the commencement of much whicl) 
members, had they leisure, would do- These preclude *the jmssibility 
of the regular publication of the journal, though I recommend it most 
seriously to your consideration to furnish all the information you can 
ill papers to the Society, and send them to the Secretary as complete 
as possible for publication. 

‘The presentation to the Society, by Government, of all 
official articles of a Literary and Scientific character, hearing ujjoii the 
objects which it is intended to advance, for illustration and comment 
and precise scientific editorship in the journal- For example, the copies 
of old inscriptions ivhich appear in the valuable volume on Koiapiir 
published by Government might have been handed over to the Society 
and given forth in a suitable form, with an identification of the dynasties., 
&c., to which they belong. The Ethnographical papers, too might well 
go through the ordeal of the Society. This disposal of them, in the 
first instance, would not be inconsistent with their subsequent Introduc- 
tion into the Government Selections which are carefully edited by Mr 
Thomas and others, for official and general use-’ 

Government have never ffiiled to avail themselves of t!ie services of 
the Society for any information they may require, nor to hand over to 
the Society all articles or copies of inscriptions which might be bettor 
preserved or treated of by the Society than they could expect to be if 
retained by Governmenc- 

3- ^ The Society should systematically seek to enlarge its library 

of printed books and manuscripts in the Oriental and Scientific depart- 
ments, so as to afford every facility to its members to engage in those 
peculiar studies which it professes to countenance and advance. In the 
case of needful Oriental manuscripts our library is particularly defec- 
tive. Though not one of tlie richest members of the Society, the 
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exigencies of my own engagements liave forced me to purchase, from 
first to last during the last few years, a vast many more than the Society 
has done in its collective capacity. For an indiscriminate purchase of 
manuscripts, however, I would not plead. I ask only the acquisition 
of those which are needful for our actual research/" 

I hope the arrangements which were made to meet this have been 
successful in supplying this desideratum, but we must bear in mind 
that the members of the Society have different objects and pursuits in 
their studies, and that all the exigencies of all the members cannot be 
supplied at once, and I fear that the more works we purchase in dif- 
ferent branches of study, the more will be the want felt by those pursu- 
ing only one or two researches, of the want of manuscripts or books of 
reference in our library needful for their own particular use. 

“ 4. ^ The Cave commission should be empowered by Government to 
employed a learned native, acquainted with the Cave character, to 
collate transcripts of the inscriptions made by Mr. Brett, and published 
in the Journal with the originals, with the view of correcting errors, 
which, for reasons already mentioned, are abundant, notwithstanding 
the care of Mr. Brett/ 

'^5. 'The learned native should afterwards be retained in the 
service of the Society, like the Pundit of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, 
for aiding it in decipherment, translation, and other similar occupations. 
Colonel LeGrand Jacob, who feels a particular interest in the objects 
of this meeting, attaches much importance to such an arrangement as 
this. Why should we not immediately take steps for the publication, 
in connection with Government, ot a Corpus inscriptionum embracing 
the whole of the ancient documenta on stone and copper to which we 
have access V 

" On this subject I will not suffer myself to speak." The failure of the 
CaTe commission, and the waste of the salary paid to the ' learned 
native are beacons which mark dangers I trust the Society will 
always in future avoid. 

6. It is desirable that one of the clerks employed by the Society 
should have a knowledge of natural history to give effectual assistance 
to the Secretary in the care of the Museum. 

I would add that in my opinion every department whether Books, 

Manuscripts, Natural Ustory, Fossils, Sculpture, Weapons, Coins, 
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should have a clerk or an assistant secretary to give effectual assistance 
to the secretary in the care of every article in the Library or the 
Museum. 

« 7' 'A monthly grant of money in aid of the objects of the Society 
should be solicited through Government from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. Large sums are given to the Bengal Society 
while nothing is given to that of Bombay, but presents of Books and 
the rooms in which we hold our meetings and accomodate our Library 
and jMuseum. It is to be observed that our voluntary pecuniary 
contributions to science and Oriental literature do not fall short of 
those made on the banks of the Ganges. They amount in round 
numbers to about a thousand pounds per annum. ^ 

This grant from Government has now been obtained, the sanction of 
the Government of India to a grant of Rs. 300 per mensem having 
this day been communicated to you. I must however correct the mis- 
take of supposing that these Rooms are a free gift to us by Govern- 
ment, I have already shown you how the Society subscribed Rs. 10,000 
towards this building. 

8 ^ The library of the Society should continue to be available on 
easy terms to all parties seeking to advance the objects of the Society, 
whether they be members or not.’ 

I have never heard any complaint against the Society for not throw- 
ing its doors sufficiently open to all persons seeking to advance the 
objects of the Society. The Society professes, and, I believe, acts up 
to its profession to allow all indigent students, occupied in the pursuit 
of any study, free access to its library ; and I am sure I only echo the 
feelings of all members of the Society that the day may never come 
when it can be said that a single honest and deserving student, was 
ever on any plea refused the free use of the Library, 

‘‘ I trust you will now see and admit that though the Society has 
fluctuated, at times being presided over by eminent men in all relations 
of life, and assisted by Secretaries fit coadjutors for such heads, while at 
others it has languished, still it has on the whole faithfully fulfilled the 
object for which it was founded ; but I cannot too thoroughly impress 
upon you that there are but few men who, in this country do not daily 
see something to tell of, ‘if in the words I read to you before, ' they have 
not fallen into that error which is so difficult to be shaken off even by 
the most intelligent men, the notion that what has long been familiar to 
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tlienisclves cannot be the objects of surprise or curiosity to others.’ 
Let me therefore entreat your attention to what we know were our first 
President's objects and wishes in founding this Society, and what we 
see the Society haye been able to effect, and beg you earnestly to in- 
crease, and not relax in your exertions. 

The Society is now, I may say, on the verge of a Revolution. It 
cannot extend its Library as a circulating Library, and at the same 
time it cannot afford to declare itself to be purely literary and scien- 
tific. It will soon cease to attract those who require the one and will be 
too expensive to be maintained as the other. You must be prepared to 
meet this danger when it arises, and when those who want only a circu- 
lating Library leave you, you must in cuttingoffthat branch of expense 
invite those who in the pursuit of science alone are now unable to join 
the Society as now constituted. I cannot contemplate the vast increase 
in the number of Europeans I now see in Bombay, nor the high stand- 
ard of education required by the University, without feeling confident 
that there must be many among the Europeans who have pursuits 
higher and more learned than that of mere money-getting ; and that 
there must he recruits for our Society among them ; and I will not be- 
lieve that a hundred men can graduate at the University without ten 
of them at least becoming not only members, hut working members, 
of the Society. 

''We shall then, I trust, find the blotto of the Parent Society veri- 
fied, and that our brancli, though never severed from the Parent stalk, 
may still itself claim to be a tree.” 

The President then said, I will only detain you, gentlemen, a few 
moments longer, the subject is personal to me, and I will be as brief as 
possible. It is now ten years since you did me the honour of electing 
me your President. I regret how little I have been able to do for 
tbe Society ; but whatever I have been able to effect is to be attributed 
to the confidence you have always so kindly placed in me, and the 
support I have at all times received from you. Tbe period of my 
residence in India is now drawing to a close- hi a few months I shall 
finally leave these shores, and as this is the last anniversary meeting I 
shall ever attend I must request you to allow me also to make it the 
last meeting at which I shall preside, and permit me to resign the 
proud situation in, whieh your kindness and favour more than my deserts 
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There are many things, some few for the Society itself, which will 
demand my fullest attention during the few short months I shall now 
remain among you, and I feel that I cannot do justice to all I have to 
do as well as to the situation of President of this Society, and that I 
must aive up one. I therefore beg yon to relieve me of that in which 
I know you can easily do more than replace me, and with that view I 
would most strongly recommend to your notice the Hon’hle Mr. 
Justice Newton, a ripe and accomplished Sanskrit scholar and Numis- 
matist, and one who has already done more for the honour of the 
Society, than it has ever been in my power to do. 

The Honorable Mr- Frere then vacated the chair, which was hlled 
for the rest of the evening by Dr. Stovell, Vice-President. 

Dr. Wilson moved that the best thanks of the Society be offered to 
the Honorable Mr. Frere for the able and interesting address \Yhicli he 
had just read to the Society. It must have cost the author much in- 
quiry and research ; and it %vas the more valuable that many of the facts 
connected with the history of the Society, which it noticed, were fast 
passing from the memory of even the oldest members of the present 
generation. The HoiTble President had placed the Society under 
great obligations by preparing it at a time when his important public 
duties, as"well>s his private affairs, in the prospects before him, must 
be making great demands on his time and attention. 

But something more was due to Mr. Frere on this occasion than the 
expression of thanks for the document, to the reading of which they 
had all listened with so much interest. The intimation made at its 
close that he must now resign his office as President of the Society, 
which lie had so long held with great credit to himself and benefit to 
the Society, reminded the Society of far higher obligations which it 
owed to him as a member and an office-bearer. Of these obligations 
he (Dr. Wilson) could speak both with confidence and accuracy, as 
the oldest surviving member of the Society now in India, and one who 
remembered Mr. Frere ’s services in connexion with it from his entrance 
into it in 1831 till the present hour. The interest which Mr. Frere 
exhibited in the objects and proceedings of the Society, and the intelli- 
gence and judgment which in his individual capacity he had brought 
to bear upon them, led to his appointment, at an early period of his 
Indian career, to the office of Secretary, on the efficient discharge of 
the duties of which so much depends. The selection made in the case 
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was soon proved, as was anticipated, to be an excellent one. Nothing 
could exceed the attention, care, promptitude, and acuteness with which 
at a busy period of the Society’s history, Mr. Frere discharged the 
duties to which he was called. After two years efficient service in 
the capacity now referred to, Mr. Frere was obliged to leave Bombay ; 
but he did not then suspend his interest in the well-being and advance- 
ment of the Society. The Museum contained some valuable and curious 
objects which he acquired for it in the Southern Maratha country, and 
elsewhere, and which he liberally presented to its stores. On his 
permanent settlement in Bombay, he renewed his attendance on the 
meetings of the Society, and again manifested his peculiar interest in 
its business. Ten years ago he had been cordially and unanimously 
elected President of the Society ; and for the long period he had been 
• spared to preside over it, he had with great ability, zeal, and judgment 
performed the duties of the chair. His attendance at the meetings 
had been singularly regular, notwithstanding the pressure of public 
duties, now more abundant than ever, in the case of every member 
of an Indian Government, and notwithstanding much personal incon- 
venience to himself, instances were known of his coming even from 
the Bakhan that he might he here at his post in the Society. It was 
well-known that he was a distinguished Numismatologist, and his 
experience in this capacity he had turned to the benefit of the Society, 
by furnishing valuable reports on coins submitted to his inspection ; 
and by carefully arranging and cataloguing all the collections of the 
Society, a work requiring great skill and labour. To the Museum he 
had lately given most valuable articles, illustrative particularly of Hindu 
sculpture ; and it was very much owing to him that this Department 
of the Society had got the accommodations with which it is now hap- 
pily furnished ; its removal from the library, in which it w’'as confound- 
ed, having been effected also at his own expense. The Society had 
flourished during his term of office, aided as he had no doubt been by 
zealous coadjutors, and specially by the distinguished Secretaries, Drs. 
Carter and Birdwood. Good-will and order had prevailed at all the 
meetings over which he had presided, A spirit of commendable native 
liberality, greatly to the advantage of the library, had been called forth 
cf, in two remarkable instances already specified. Mr, Frere had been an 
r. effective representative of the Society with Government, though it was 
believed that other isrilling hearts were there ready to help the Society 
in its public endeaYOM to aid in revealing the peculiarities and 
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history of this great country to all desideraiits of Oriental knowledge. 
He (Dr. Wilson) would beg to propose---*'^ That the Committee of 
Management be requested to prepare a memorandum of the Ilon’bie 
William Frere’s services to the Society from first to last, for presentation 
to it at an early Meeting; and that it be accompanied witii a suitable 
expression of tbe thanks of the Society for the favours and benefits which 
he has conferred upon it, especially during the long period he has so 
honourably and efficiently filled its chair/’ 

Dr* Bhau Daji spoke as follows : — In seconding this resolution I concur 
with, all that Dr. Wilson has said in its support. Although this resig- 
nation had been expected, it has taken us all by surprise, yet we cannot 
accept the resignation of our President without expressing our deep 
regret and our warmest thanks for his valuable services during ten years. 
Mr. Frere has been most regular and punctual at our ]\feetmgs ; and 
has paid the closest attention to the details and minutiae of the Society’ s 
business. During bis regime the library has been considerably enlarged 
and improved ; especially when seconded by tbe zeal of our Secretary. 
A number of native members contributed handsome donations for adding 
to the Oriental and Natural History Departments, and also to the 
Numismatic Department. A new and improved catalogue of books 
has been prepared with the assistance of zealous members ; and the 
Museum has been transferred to a larger and better lighted room at 
the expense of the President. He has arranged the coins in the cabinet, 
and furnished several valuable reports on coins which have appeared in 
our journal. We have had the benefit of his advice and inilaence in 
another quarter. The Society is indebted as much to our President as 
to the Government, of which he forms a distinguished member, for the 
monthly grant of Rupees 300 , to be devoted to the Oriental and 
Scientific Departments of the Society’s Library, and to the publication 
of a Biblitheca of valuable Gujarati, Maratha, and Sanskrit texts. W^e 
are also indebted to his advice and intercession for additional rooms in 
the Town Flail. And in all his dealings with us we have met with 
courtesy and that gentlemanly conduct of which our President affords 
a bright example. I consider that the high efattis acquired by this 
Society and the strict order which marks all its proceedings, and its 
great success as a Library, is entirely due to the personal character of 
the president, and the conscientious way in which he has ever performed 
the various and often thankless duties of his important office. 

- ’ 7 r , • ■ 
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The motion of Dr, Wilson was then put, and carried vrith acclama. 
tion. 

The Honorable Mr. Frere cordially thanked the Society for the hon.. 
ours now conferred upon him, saying that he was in the predicament of 
the client who said he did not know his own case till it was expounded 
before the court by his advocates. Mr. Frere concluded by proposing 
the Honorable Mr* Justice Newton as his successor. 

Dr. Wilson begged to propose Dr. Bhau Daji as a Vice-President of 
the Society in the room of Mr. Justice Newton, now called to the chair. 
It was with much satisfaction that be made this proposition. He had 
been one of the first advocates of the admission of native gentlemen and 
scholars into the Society, under the persuasion that they would most 
materially and effectively contribute to advance its interests. Facts 
had amply confirmed his anticipations in this matter. The late pro- 
fessor Bal Gangadhar Shastri, so early removed from this earthly 
scene, and Dr. Bhau Dajl in particular, had indeed proved conspicuous 
ornaments of the Society, The learned doctor had already a European 
as well as an Indian reputation ; and he had both the desire and the 
means of contributing much to the Society’s progress. Well did he 
merit the honour which it was hoped -would now be unanimously 
accorded to him. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Sinclair, and carried. 

The following is thelist of officc-bearerselected for theyear 1864-6.0 - 

Prpsitient--^The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton — Vice-Presidents. — 
M. Stovell, Esq., M,D ; the Honorable Mr. Justice Forbes; Colonel 
W. B. Dickinson ; Bhau Daji, Esq., H.M.R.A.S. Members.' — J. Feet, 
Esq., M. D. ; Brigadier-General Tapp, C. B. ; W. Loudon, Esq. ; Colonel 
J. B. Bimsterville ; W. C*, Coles, Esq*, M*!), ; George, Poggo, Esq.; 
Dhiinjcebhoy Framjee, Esq.; Co wa::jee Jehanghier Ready money, Esq. ; 
James Taylor, Esq. ; M.Kaoe,Eeq.,M.D, 3 M.A./f««^f^or^.’— W. Loudon, 
Esq. ; George Foggo, Esq. The newspapers and periodicals to be add- 
ed were then voted one by one: — The Publisher s Circular; the Reader; 
Enn Ero'nomisl ; the Englishman ; .and the New Geological Magazine; 
ansi the Calcutta Engineers'’ Journal^ were voted to be added to the 
list .?r periodicals. 
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APPEXDIX to the PEESIDEHT’S ADDEESS- 


Lut of Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurers of the Bomhay Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 


Bate of Election. 

Years 
in Office. 

jN'ames. 



TreskJents^ 

Novembei* 1 804 

7 

The Honorable Sir James Mackintosh. 

„ o.'it.b, 1811 

2 

Robert Stewart, Esq. 

April 27th, 18].> 

K ovember 28th, 1815 

2 

William Taylor Money, Esq. 

4 

0. Woodhoiise, Esq. 

„ 29th, 181!) 

8 

The IIonorableMountstiiart Elphinstone. 

„ 2fith, 1827 

3 

Major Genl. the Hon. Sir John Malcolm. 

December 3ist, 1830 

1 

John Uomer, Esq. 

November Titli, 1831 

4 

Colonel Vans Kennedy. 

,, 30th, 1837) 

S 

The Rev. John Wilson, D.D. 

March 8 th, 1813 

i 

Tile Honorable George W. Anderson, 

April 10th, IS 14 

„ 8th, 1846 

2 

The Honorable James Henry Crawford. 

3 

The Honorable Lestock llobcrt Reid. 

March 7 th, 1849 

2 ■ 

The Hnnorahie John Pollard Willoughby- 

June 12 th, 18.51 

i 

The Honorable Sir Erskine Perry, Kt. 

November 29tli, 1852 

2 

The Rev, John Stevenson, D.D. 

June 15th, 1854 

10 

The Honorable William Edward Frere. 
Secretaries* 

November 2Gth, 1804 

il 

William Erskine, Esq. 

„ 28th, 1815 

I 1 

W. A. Morgan, E.sq. 

„ 25tb, 1816 

1 1 

William Erskine, Esq. 

„ 24th, 1817 

2 

Dr. John Taylor. 

„ 29th, 1819 

8 

Captain Vans Kennedy. 

„ 26th, 1827 

2 

Captain George Eitso Jervis. 

April 2Stli, 1 8.32 

, 4 

Robert Cotton Money, Esq 

November 2r)th, 1833 

2 

William Edward Frere, Esq. 

March 11th, 1835 

1 

Lieut. T. M. Dickinson. 

November 2Sth, 1836 

1 

S. Fraser, Esq. 

July 26tb, 1837 

5 

A. B- Orlebar, Esq., A.B. 

June 8 til, 1 842 

2 

Dr. J. G. Malcolmson. 

April 10 th, 1844 

3 

James Bird, Esq., F.R.G.S* 

November 29th, 1847 

15 

II. J. Carter, Esq, F.R-S. 

June r2th, 1862 

2 

George Birdwood, Esq., M.D. 
Treasurers- 


1804, Charles Forbes, Esq. 1 181.'), Messrs. Forbes & Co. 
1811, Mr. Money. 1 1847, The Bank of Bombay. 

7 r 4- 
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i Discourse at the Opening of the Literary Society of Bombay ^ Bj 
Sir James Macicintosh, President of the Society. 


Gentlemen, —The sraallest society brought together by the love 
of knowledge, is respectable in the eye of reason ; and the feeble efforts 
of infant literature in barren and inhospitable regions, are in some 
respects more interesting than the most elaborate works and the most 
suceessfal exertions of the human mind. They prove the diffusion at 
least, if not the advancement, of Science ; and they afford some sanction 
to th6 hope that knowledge is destined one day to visit the whole earth, 
and in her beneficent progress to illuminate and humanize the whole 
race of man. 

It is therefore with singular pleasure that I see a small but respectable 
body of men assembled here by such a principle. I hope that we agree 
in considering all Europeans who visit remote ccuntries, whatever 
their separate pursuits may be, as detachments irom the main body of 
civilized men, seiat out to levy contributions of knowledge as well as to 
gain victories over barbarism. 

When a large portion of a country so interesting as India fell into 
the hands of one of the most intelligent and inquisitive nations of 
tlie world, it was natural to expect that its ancient and present state 
should at last be fully disclosed. These expectations were indeed for 
a time disappointed : during the tumult of revolution and war it would 
have been unreasonable to have entertained them ; and when tranquillity 
was established in that country which continues to be the centre of the 
British power in Asia, it ought not to have been iorgotten, tnat every 
Eiiglislmmti was fully occupied by commerce, by military service, or by 
administration ; that we had among us no idle public of readers, and 
consquently no separate profession of wuiters; and that every hour 
bestowed on study, was to be stolen from the leisure of men often 
harassed by business, enervated by the climate, and more disposed to 
seek amusement than new occupation in the intervals of their appointed 
toils. It is, besides, a part of our national character, that we are seldom 
eaarer to disnlav, and not always ready to communicate, what we have 
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Europe — to whose enjoyuient the applause of others seems more iudis- 
pensablc, whose faculties are more nimble and restless, if not more vigor- 
ous, than ours — are neither so patient of repose nor so likely to be 
contented with a secret hoard of knowledge. They carry eyeninto their 
literature a spirit of bustle and parade — a bustle indeed which springs 
from activity, and a parade which animates enterprise, but which are 
incompatible with our sluggish and sullen dignity. Pride disdains 
ostentation, scorns false pretensions, despises even petty merit, refuses 
to obtain the objects of pursuit by flattery or importunity, and scarcely 
values any praise but that W'hich she has the right to command. Pride, 
with wliich foreigners charge us, and which under the name of a sense 
of dignity we claim for ourselves, is a lazy and unsocial quality ; and in 
these respects, as in most others, the very reverse of the sociable anil 
good-humoured vice of vanity. It is not therefore to he wondered at, 
if in India our national character, co-operating with local circumstances, 
should have produced some real and perhaps more apparent inactivity 
in working the mine of knowledge of \Yhlch we had become the masters- 
Yet some of the carlist exertions of private Englishmen are too im- 
portant to be passed over in silence. The compilation of law's by Mr- 
Halhcd, and the Ayin Akbaid, translated by IVIr. Gladwin, deserve 
honourable mention- IMr. Wilkins gained the memorable distinction of 
having opened the treasures of a new-learned language to Europe. 

But, notwithstanding the merit of these individual exertions, it 
cannot be denied that the era of a general direction of the minds of 
Englishmen in tins country towards learned inquiry, was the foundation 
of the Asiatic Society by Sir William Jones. To give such an impulse 
to the public understanding, is one of the greatest henelits that a man 
can confer on his fellow men. On such an occasion as the present, 
it is impossible to pronounce the name of Sir William Jones without 
feelings of gratitude and reverence- lie was among the distinguished 
persons who adorned one of the brightest periods of English literature. 
It was no mean distinction to be conspicuous in the age of Burke and 
Johnson, of Hume and Smith, of Gray and Goldsmith, of Gibbon and 
llobertson, of Hey molds and Garrick. It was the fortune of Sir William 
Jones to have been the friend of the greater part of these illustrious 
men. Without liim, the age in which he lived would have been 
inferior to past times in one kind of literary glory, lie surpassed ail 
his contemporaries, and perhaps even the most laborious vscholars oi 
the two former centuries, in extent and variety of attaiinrient. Ili^j 
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facility ill acquiring was almost prodigious, and lie possessed tliat facul- 
ty of arranging and communicating Ins knowledge, wliicli these laborious 
scholars very generally wanted- Erudition, which in them was often 
disorderly and rugged, and had something of an illiberal and almost 
barbarous air, was by him presented to the world with all the elegance 
and amenity of polite literature. Though lie seldom directed his mind 
to those subjects of which the successful investigation confers the name 
of a philosopher, yet he possessed in a very eminent degree, that habit 
of disposing bis knowledge in regular and analytical order, wbicb is 
one of the properties of a philosophical understanding- Ilis talents as 
an elegant w'riter in verse, were among his instruments for attaining 
knowledge, and a new example of the variety of his accomplishments. 
In his easy and flowing prose we justly admire that order of exposition 
and transparency of language which are the most indispensable qualities 
of style, and the chief excellencies of which it is capable when it is em- 
ployed solely to instruct. His waitings everywhere breath pure taste 
in morals as well as in literature; and it may be said with truth, that not 
a single sentiment has escaped him which does not indicate the real 
eleganceand dignity which pervaded the most secret recesses of his mind. 
He had lived perhaps too exclusively in the world of learning for the 
cultivation of his practical understanding. Other men have meditated 
more deeply on the constitution of society, and have taken more 
comprehensive views of its complicated relations and infinitely varied 
interests. Others have, therefore, often taught sounder principles of 
political science ; but no man more warmly felt, and no author is better 
calculated to inspire, those generous sentiments of liberty without 
which the most just principles are useless and lifeless, and which will, 
I trust, continue to flow through the channels of eloquence and poetry 
into the minds of British youth* 


It has indeed been sometimes lamented that Sir William Jones should 
have exclusively directed inquiries towards antiquities- But every 
man must be allowed to recommend most strongly his own favourite 
pursuits ; and the chief difficulty as well as the chief merit is his who 
f : first raises the minds of men to the love of any part of knowledge. 
When mental activity is once roused, its direction is easily changed, 
and the excesses of one writer, if they are liot checked by public 
reason, arc corrected by the opposite excesses of his successor, What- 
ever withdraws us from the dominion of the senses, whatever makes the 
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past, the distant, and the fiitore predominate OTer the present, adYaiiccs 
us in the dignity of thinking beings/^ 

It is not for me to attempt an estimate of those exertions for the ad» 
Tancement of knowledge which have arisen from the example and 
exhortations of Sir William Jones. In all judgments pronounced on 
our contemporaries it is so certain that we shall be accused, and so 
probable that we may be justly accused, of either partially bestowing 
or invidiously withholding praise, that it is in general better to attempt 
no encroachment on the jurisdiction of Time, which alone impartially 
and justly estimates the works of men. But it would be unpardonable 
not to speak of the College at Calcutta, of which the original plan was 
doubtless the most magnificent attempt ever made for the promotion of 
learning in the East. I am not conscious that I am biassed either by 
personal feelings or literary prejudices when I say that I consider that 
original plan as a wise and noble proposition, of which the adoption in 
its full extent would have had the happiest tendency to secure the good 
government of India, as well as to promote the interests of Science. 
Even in its present mutilated state we have seen, at the last public exhi- 
bition, Sanscrit declamations by English youth ; a circumstance so 
extraordinary"^ that, if it be followed by suitable advances, it will mark 
an epoch in the history of learning. Among the humblest fruits of 
this spirit I take the liberty to mention the project of forming this Society 
which occurred to me before I left England, but which never could have 
advanced even to its present state without your hearty concurrence, and 
which must depend on your active co-operation for all hopes of future 
success. You will not suspect me of presuming to dictate the nature and 
object of our common exertions. To be valuable they must be sponta- 
neous, and no literary society can subsist on any other principle than 
that of equality. In the observation which I shall make on the plan and 
subject; of our inquiries, I shall offer myself to you only as the represen- 
tative of the curiosity of Europe. I am ambitious of no higher office than 
that of faithfully conveying to India the desires and wants of the learn- 
ed at home, and of stating the subjects on which they wish and expect 
satisfaction, from inquiries which can be pursued only in India. In 

It mmt be remembered that this discourse was read in 1804. In the present 
jear,IB18, this circumstance could no longer be called extraordinary. From the 
Imvmi care of Mr, Hamilton, late Professor of Indian Languages at the East 
Inflla College, a proficiency in Sanscrit is become not uncommon in m European 

Institution, ,, 
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fulfilling the duties of this mission I shall not be expected to exhaust 
so vast a subject, nor is it necessary that 1 should attempt an exact 
distribution of Science. A very general sketch is all that I can pro- 
mise ; in which I shall pass over many subjects rapidly, and dwell only 
on those parts on which, from my own habits of study, I may think 
myself least disqualified to offer useful suggestions- 

The objects of these inquiries, as of all human knowledge, are redu- 
cible to two classes, which, for want of more significant and precise 
terms, we must be content to call physical and moral ; aware of the 
laxity and ambiguity of these words, but not affecting a greater degree 
of exactness than is necessary for our immediate purpose. 

The Physical Sciences afford so easy and pleasing an amusement ; 
they are so directly subservient to the useful arts, and in their higher 
forms they so much delight our imagination and flatter our pride, 
by the display of the authority of man over nature, that there can be 
no need of arguments to prove their utility, and no want of powerful 
and obvious motives to dispose men to their cultivation. Ihe whole 
extensive and beautiful science of Natural History, which is the foun. 
dation of all physical knowledge, has many additional charms in a coun- 
try where so many treasures must still be unexplored. The science of 
Mineralogy, which has been of late years cultivated with great activity 
in Europe, has such a palpable connexion with the useful arts of life, 
that it cannot be necessary to recommend it to the attention of the 
intelligent and curious. India is a country which I believe no minera- 
logist has yet examined, and which would, doubtless, amply repay the 
labour of the first scientific adventurers who explore it. The discovery 
of new sources of wealth would probably be the result ol such an 
investigation ; and something might perhaps be contributed tovrards 
the accomplishment of the ambitious projects of those philosophers 
who from the arrangement of earths and minerals have been bold 
enough to form conjectures respecting the general laws which have 
governed the past revolutions of our planet, and which preserve its 
parts in their present order. 

The: Botany of India has been less neglected,but it cannot he exhaust- 
ed.:; The higher parts of the science,— -the structure, the functions, 
the habits of vegetables,— all subjects intimately connected with the 
nhyi^eal. Sei^npes,' though unfortunately ' the most dark and 
difficult, the philosophy; bf KH— hate in general been too much 
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gacrificed to objects of value indeed, but of a value far inferior: and pro- 
fessed botanists have usually contented themselves with observing 
enough of plants to give them a name in their scientific language, and 
a place in their artificial arrangement- Much information also remains 
to be gleaned on that part of Natural History which regards animals. 
The manners of many tropical races must have been imperfectly ob- 
served in a few individuals separated from their fellows, and imprisoned 
in the unfriendly climate of Europe. 

The variations of temperature, the state of the atmosphere, all the 
appearances that are comprehended under the word weather and 
dUmte) are the conceivable subject of a science of which no rudiments 
yet exist. It will probably require the obseiwations of centuries to 
lay the foundations of tlieoiy on this subject. There can scarce be 
any region of the world more favourably circumstanced for observation 
than India ; for there is none in vvhich the operation of these causes 
is more regular, more powerful, or more immediately discoverable 
in their effect on vegetable and animal nature. Those philosophers 
who have denied the influence of climate on the human character 
were not inhabitants of a tropical country. 

To the members of the learned profession of medicine, who are 
necessarily spread over every part of India, all the above inquiries 
peculiarly, though not exclusively, belong. Some of them are eminent 
for science, many must be well informed, and their professional educa- 
tion must have given to all some tincture of physical knowledge. With 
even moderate preliminary acquirements they may be very useful, if 
they will but consider themselves as philosophical collectors, whose 
duty it is never to neglect a favourable opportunity for observations on 
weather and climate, to keep exact journals of what they observe, and 
to transmit through their immediate superiors to the scientific deposi- 
tories of Great Britain, specimens of every mineral, vegetable, or animal 
production which they conceive to be singular, or with respect to which 
they suppose themselves to have observed any new and important 
facts. If their previous studies have been imperfect, they will no 
doubt be sometimes mistaken, but these mistakes are perfectly harmless. 
It is better that ten useless specimens be sent to London, than that 
one curious specimen should be neglected. 

But it is on another and still more important subject that we expect 
the most valuable assistance from our medical associates : this is the 
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science of medicine itself. It must he allowed not to be quite so certain 
as it is important. But thougli every man ventures to scoff at its 
uncertainty, as long as he is in vigorous health, yet the hardiest 
sceptic becomes credulous as soon as his head is fixed to the pillow. 
Those who examine the history of medicine, without either scepticism 
or blind admiration, will find that every civilized age, after all the 
fluctuations of systems, opinions, and modes of practice, has at length 
left some balance, however small, of new truth to' the succeeding 
generation, and that the stock of human knowdedge in this as well as 
in other departments is constantly, though it must be owned very 
slowly, increasing* Since my arrival here I have had sufficient reason 
to believe that the practitioners of medicine in India are not unworthy 
of their enlightened and benevolent profession. From them, therefore, I 
hope the public may derive, through the medium of this Society, in- 
formation of the highest value. Diseases and modes of cure unknown 
to European physicians may be disclosed to them ; and if the causes 
of disease are more active in this country than in England, remedies 
are employed, and diseases subdued, at least in some cases, with 
a certainty which might excite the wonder of the most successful 
practitioners in Europe. By full and faithful narratives of their 
inodes of treatment they will conquer that distrust of new plans of 
cure, and that incredulity respecting whatever is uncommon, which 
sometimes prevail among our English physicians, which are the natural 
result of much experience and many disappointments ; and which, 
though individuals have often just reason to complain of their indiscri- 
minate application, are not ultimately injurious to the progress of the 
medical art. They never finally prevent the adoption of just theory or 
of useful practice. They retard it no longer than is necessary for such a 
severe trial as precludes all future doubt. Even in their excess they 
are wholesome correctives of the opposite excess of credulity and dog- 
matism. They are safeguards against exaggeration and quackery, and 
they are tests of utility and truth. A philosophical physician who is a 
real lover of his art ought not, therefore, to desire the extinction of 
these dispositions, though he may suffer temporary injustice from their 
influence. 

Those objects of our inquiries which I have called moral (employing 
that term in the sense in which it is contra-distinguished from physical) 
.y;pompr^end past and present condition of the inhabitants of 

‘ ‘.,i . . *. 
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To begin with their present condition. I take the liberty of very 
earnestly recommending a kind of research which has hitherto been 
either neglected or only carried on for the information of Government. 

I mean the investigation of those facts which are the subjects of 
political arithmetic and statistics, and which are a part of the found- 
ation of the science of political economy. The numbers of the people ; 
the number of births, marriages, and deaths ; the proportion of cliildren 
who are reared to maturity ; the distribution of the people according 
to their occupations and castes ; and especially according to the great 
division of agricultural and manufacturing ; and the relative state of 
these circumstances at different periods, which can only be ascertained 
by permanent tables, are the basis of the important part of the know- 
ledge- No tables of political arithmetic have yet been made public 
from any tropical country. I need not expatiate on the importance of 
the information which such tables would be likely to afford. I shall 
mention only, as an example of their value, that they must lead to a 
decisive solution of the problems with respect to the influence of poly- 
gamy on population, for the supposed origin of that practice in the 
disproportioned number of the sexes- But in a country where every 
part of the system of maimers and institutions differs from those of 
Europe, it is impossible to foresee the extent and variety of the new 
results which an accurate survey might present to us. 

These inquiries are naturally followed by those which regard the sub- 
sistence of the people; the origin and distribution of public wealth; 
the wa°'es of every kind of labour, from the rudest to the most refined; 
the price of commodities, and especially of provisions, which necessarily 
regulates that of all others ; the modes of the tenure and occupation of 
land ; the profits of trade ; the usual and extraordinary rates of interest 
which are the price paid for the hire of money ; the nature and extent 
of domestic commerce, everywhere the greatest and most profitable, 
though the most difficult to be ascertained ; those of foreign traffic, 
more easy to be determined by the accounts of exports and imports ; 
the contributions by which the expenses of Government, of charitable, 
learned, and religious foundations are defrayed ; the laws and customs 
which regulate all these great objects, and the fluctuation which has 
been observed in all or any of them at different times and under differ, 
ent circumstances. These are some of the points towards^ which I 
should very earnestly wish to direct the curiosity of our intelligent 
eountrjmen in India. 
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These inquiries have the advantage of being easy and open to all men 
of good sense. They do not, like antiquarian and philosophical 
researches, require great previous erudition and constant reference to 
extensive libraries. They require nothing but a resolution to observe 
facts attentively, and to relate them accurately. And whoever feels a 
disposition to ascend from facts to principles, will in general find 
sufficient to his understanding in the great work of Dr. Smith, the 
most permanent monument of philosophical genius which our nation 
has produced in the present age. 

They have the further advantage of being closely and intimately 
connected with the professional pursuits and public duties of every 
Englishman who fills a civil office in this country — they form the very 
science of adrainistration. One of the first requisites to the right 
administration of a district is the knowledge of its population, industry, 
and wealth. A Magistrate ought to know the condition of the country 
which he superintends ; a Collector ought to understand its revenue ; 
a commercial resident ought to be thoroughly acquainted with its 
commerce. We only desire that part of the knowledge which they 
ought to possess should be communicated to the world. 

I will not pretend to affirm that no part of this knowledge ought to 
be confined to Government. I am not so intoxicated by philosophical 
prejudice as to maintain that the safety of a State is to he endangered 
for the gratification of scientific curiosity. Though I am far from 
thinking that this is the department in which secresy is most useful, 
yet I do not presume to exclude it. But let it he remembered, that 
whatever information is thus confined to a government may, for all 
purposes of science, be supposed not to exist. As long as the secresy 
is thought important, pt is of course shut up from most of those who 
could turn it to best account ; and when it ceases to he gnai'ded wiih 
jealousy, it is as effectually secured from all useful examination by the 
mass of official lumber under which it is usually buried. For this 
reason, after a very short time it is as much lost to the Government 
itself as it is to the public. A transient curiosity, or the necessity of 
illustrating some temporary matter, may induce a public officer to dig 
for knowledge under the heaps of rubbish that encumber his office. But 
Ihave myself known intelligent public officers content themselves with 
the yfery inferior information contained in printed books, while their 
shelv^sygroahed . uhder the weight of MSJ)., which would be more 
he read. Farther, it mast be observed that 
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publication is always the best security to a Government that they are 
not deceived by the reports of their servants ; and where these servants 
act at a distance, the importance of such a security for their veracity is 
veiy great. For the truth of a manuscript report they never can have 
a better warrant than the honesty of one servant who prepares it, and 
of another who examines it. • But for the truth of all long uncontested 
narratives of important facts in printed accounts published in countries 
where they may be contradicted, we have the silent testimony of every 
man who might be prompted by interest, prejudice, or humour, to 
dispute them if they were not true. 

I have already said that all communications merely made to Govern- 
ment are lost to science ; while on the other hand, perhaps, the 
knowledge communicated to the public is that of which a government 
may most easily avail itself, and on which it may most securely rely. 
This loss to science is very great ; for the principles of political 
economy have been investigated in Europe, and the application of them 
to such a country as India must be one of the most carious tests which 
could be contrived of their truth and universal operation. Every thing 
here is new ; and if they are found here also to be the true principles 
of natural subsistence and wealth, it will be no longer possible to dispute 
that they are the general laws which every where govern this important 
part of the movements of the social machine. 

It has been lately observed, that if the various states of Europe 
kept and published annually an exact account of their population, 
noting carefully in a second column the exact age at which the children 
die ; this second column would show the relative merit of the govern- 
ments and the comparative happiness of their subjects. A simple arith- 
metical statement would then perhaps be more conclusive than all the 
arguments which could be produced."' I agree with the ingenious writers 
who have suggested this idea, and I think it must appear perfectly 
evident that the number of children reared to maturity must be among 
the tests of the happiness of a society ; though the number of children 
born cannot be so considered, and is often the companion of one of the 
causes of public misery. It may be affirmed without the risk of exag- 
geration, that every accurate comparison of the state of different coun- 
tries at the same time or of the same country at different times, is an 
approach to that state of things in which the manifest palpable interest 
of every government will be the prosperity of its subjects, which never 
has been and which never will be advanced by any other means than 
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those of humanity and justice. The prevalence of justice would not 
indeed he universally ensured by such a conviction ; for bad governments, 
as well as bad men, as often act against their own obvious interest as 
against that of others ; hut the chances of tyranny must be diminished 
when tyrants are compelled to see that it is folly. In the mean time 
the ascertainment of every new fact, the discovery of every new principle, 
and even the diffusion of principles known before, and to that great body 
of slowly and reasonably formed public opinion which, however weak at 
first, must at last with a gentle and scarcely sensible coercion compel 
every government to pursue its own real interest. 

This knowledge is a control on subordinate agents for Government, 
as well as a control on Government for their subjects. And it is one 
of those which has not the slightest tendency to produce tumult or 
convulsion. On the contrary, nothing more clearly evinces the necessity 
of that firm projecting power by which alone order can he secured. 
The security of the governed cannot exist without the security of the 
governors. 

Lastly, of all kinds of knowledge, political economy has the greatest 
tendency to promote quiet and safe improvement in the general condi- 
tion of mankind ; because it shows that improvement is the interest of 
the Government, and that stability is the interest of the people. The 
extraordinary and unfortunate events of our times have indeed damped 
the sanguine hopes of good men and filled them with doubt and fear. 
But in all possible cases the counsels of this science are at least safe 
They are adapted to all forms of government ; they require only a wise 
and just administration. They require, as the first principle of all 
prosperity, that perfect security of person and property which can 
only exist where the supreme authority is stable. 

On these principles nothing can be a means of improvement w^hicli 
is not also a means of preservation. It is not only absurd but con- 
tradictory to speak of sacrificing the present generation for the sake 
of posterity. The moral order of the world is not so disposed. It 
is impossible to promote the interest of future generations by any 
measures injurious to the present ; and he who labours industriously 
to promote the honour, the safety, and the prosperity of his own 
,|COuntry, by innocent and careful means, may be assured that he is con- 
C tributing, probably as much as the order of nature will permit a private 
wrifmre of all mankind. 
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The hopes of improvement have survived in my breast all the 
calamities of our European world, and are not extinguished by that 
general condition of national insecurity which is the most formidable 
enemy of improvement. Founded on such principles, they are at least 
perfectly innocent. They are such as, even if they were visionary, an 
admirer or cultivator of letters ought to be pardoned for cherishing. 
Without them, literature and philosophy can claim no more than the 
highest rank among the amusements and ornaments of human life. 
With these hopes, they assume the dignity of being part of that dis- 
cipline under which the race of man is destined to proceed to the 
highest degree of civilization, virtue, and happiness, of which our 
nature is capable. 

On a future occasion I may have the honour to lay before you my 
thoughts on the principal objects of inquiry in the geography, ancient 
and modern, the languages, the literature, the necessary and elegant 
arts, the religion, the authentic history and the antiquities of India, 
and on the mode in which such inquiries appear to me most likely to 
be conducted with success. 


Description of so-caUed ‘‘ found hj the Honorahle W. E. 

Frere, on the Thull GJidt^ 

With Illustrations. 

Characters . — Lichenoid encrustinse: extremely thin, of a ^‘bright 
red’" (minium?) colour when fresh, becoming violet wben dry, but 
when wetted again presenting some of the red cells which gave it its 
original colour. Found on gravel (?) rubble (?) or mortar (?). Com- 
posed of four distinct organisms, viz. .•-—Figs. 1,1,1 (see illustration), a 
red Dalmella {?) ; 2,2,2, a green J7iah(sna, with its sporangi ; 4, an 
Oscillatoria ; 5,5, m.othQX Anahmna^ reflecting a violet colour when dry. 

Figs. 1,1,1, Palmellsea. Yeg. gen. Palmella (?). Sp. Palmella 
? Composed of spherical cells containing granules and pro- 
toplasm with red colouring matter ; surrounded by hyaline gelatinous 
capsules. Cells about ^J^oth inch in diameter. Some single, others 
dividing, others in groups after division. 

Observations. — The bright red ” colour of the encrustation when 
fresh, was due to a great number of these cells which formed its lower 
layer, and, with the Anahmna^ 5,5; chiefly made up the mass ; the other 




Anabcsna and the Oscillatoria, being only accessory. This Palmella 
may be the red species called P. cruenta, (which is often overgrown by a 
minute filamentous alga, supposed by some to be Anahcena subtilissima, 
Veg.) but without more extended observation of the Palmella in a 
fresh state it is not possible to determine the species. 

rigs. 2,2,2.— ? (3,3, sporangium divjded and filled 

with sporules). Filaments green, straight, motionless, gj^th of an inch 
in diameter. Sporangium spherical jj^th inch in diameter ; sporules of 
same “ diameter. 

05 se?*cutio)? 5 .“”Here again the species cannot be determined for the 
like reasons above mentioned. The sporules will be observed to be of 
the same diameter as the filaments,— that is, of the compressed cells 
with which the sheaths of the latter are filled. 

Fig. 4.— Oscillatoria -1 Filaments of a greenish yellow 

colour. 4 > is an extruded cell undergoing duplicative division. I’llament 
y^th inch in diameter. 

' Observations. — There are very few of these present, too few to de- 
termine the species, even if fresh. 

Figs. 5,5,5. — Anabcsna ? Filaments exceedingly minute, 

in locks like curls of hair interwoven felt-like ; forming the surface of 
the encrustation ; colourless when fresh (?) ; reflecting a deep violet 
tint when dry, which does not disappear altogether when the ^specimen 
is again wetted. Sporangia not seen. Filaments motionless j^y^th inch 
in diameter. 

Observations.— hs before stated, an Anabana like this often ac- 
companies Palmella cruenta, and has been supposed to be Kfiteing’s 
A. subtilissima, but the fibres of that are grass-green ; here some of 
the fibres on being well soaked presented a greenish tint, and transverse 
lines indicative of cellular composition internally ; perhaps this is their 
natural colour ; perhaps the violet tint arises from the interference of 
light, as where the surface is made up of minute grooves iu a colourless 
material {ex. gr. tendon se-). Undoubtedly here the green contents 
of the filaments on drying would reflect so little ot this colour that 
transparent sheaths alone would remain, and thus present the 
itioned. 

pf illustration which is over-coloured is the 

y present a faint hyaline 
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At tlie Montlily Meeting of tlie 9th February 1865, the Secretary 
read the following letter : — 

My dear Dr. Birdwood, — I am glad to give Rs. 10,000 for the 
purpose of fitting up the Oriental Literature-room, and beg the 
Honorable Mr. Frere will allow it to be named after him, in the same 
way as the Natural History cases are after Malcolmson.’" 

Yours truly, 

PREMCHUND RoYCHXJND. 

9tlh Fehruanj 

The Secretary moved, seconded by the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Newton, President, That the warmest thanks of the Society are due 
to Prem'chund Roychund, Esq., for his handsome and most valuable 
donation to the Society of Rs. 10,000, and that it be expended as 
directed by Mr- Premchund.” 

The Secretary read the following report on six coins by the Honorable 
W. E. Frere, late President of the Society : — 

“I have the pleasure to present to the Society six coins, two gold, 
two silver, and two copper. 

The first and last I received from Allahabad, having been intended 
for me by my friend, the late Mr. James Erskine, of the Civil Service, 
but as he did not live to send them to me, I do not know their history. 

The silver were in a ‘find’ of ‘gudhias,’ which my friend Mr- 
Robertson, the Collector ofKaira, sent to me to see whether there 
were any among them I should wish to have. I selected these two, 
which are very much defaced, but are curious as showmg the steps by 
which the Saurashtran coins degenerated into the ‘gudhias. 

The gold coins are of the first Kauouj Series, but I cannot find the 
same coin in Thomas Prinsep. nor am ^ f the legend. 

The President of the Society will probably be able to do it. 

p»oook-Snru...tl. In on. tho po.oool « ”> 1>» 
i, oppmnflj soatteriiis money will hei ngM to”-*- 

■■On lie olhei, toad of tie peaeoofa fdl ..nronnding thefisTO 
U.e Idl i. on Ihe left of lie %.re. nh. Wda a .p» .. «eplio .» fi 
left, and haa her right hand raised above the elboa ■ 
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On the other side of each coin there is a male figure apparently 
feeding a peacock to his right ; the attitude of both the figure and the 
peacock differs in both. 

One of the coins has been drilled and plugged, the other is 
apparently perfect. The difference in weight is very slight. 

The copper coins are much worn- One is a coin of Axis, Indian 
Bull to the right, and on the obverse the Lion to the right, Prinsep, 
PhVIL figure 9. 

And the other one of the great King of Kings the Preserver, The 
King’s head on the obverse and the horseman on the reverse/’ 


The Secretary also read the following correspondence relative to the 
blasting for the main drain and gas pipes, atid the exposure of night soil 



in a state of complex decomposition by the latter blastings : — 

*^To THE Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward, for the inspection of His Excel- 
lency in Council, the accompanying blocks of trap-rock blown up 
against tlie Asiatic Society’s Library rooms, yesterday afternoon, from 
the blastings for the main drain in the Mint compound. 

2. For seven minutes the north-west face of the Town Hall was 
.exposed to a severe bombardment, being struck in every direction over 
a length exceeding one hundred feet, while the whole compound and the 
terrace of the library and the library-room were showered with small 
splinters of stone. 

3. The Society is prosecuting the contractors for having already 
twice conducted the blastings in the Mint compound in away dangerous 
to human life. 

4. But it is not only the lives of the members and servants of the 
Society which are endangered, hut costly books, many of which could 
not be replaced. 

5. No private prosecution is likely to prevent the recurrence of such 
dangerous blastings in the very midst of the streets of Bombay, and as 
it can only be through gross carelessness and disregard for human life 

jtthat seven or eight successive blastings should all be dangerous, the 
it: ueca'ssary to report the matter to Governme»l 
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6, Government is aware that tlie blastings for tlie gaS'pipes are 
being conducted equally carelessly in front of the Government Central 
Museum. — I have, 

George Birdwood, 

Hon. Secy. B. B, R. A. Society. 

Bombay^ 2^tlh January 1865.” 


^‘To G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq., M.D., 

Secy, and Curator of the Govt. Central Museum- 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1, dated 20th January, 1865, 
and to inform you that as the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is prosecuting the persons engaged in blasting for gas-pipes 
opposite the Town Hall, it seems unnecessary for Government to do so 
also. — I have, &c., 

H. Birdwood, 

Under-Secretary to Government* 

Bombay Castle^ January 


G. C‘ M. Birdwood, Esq., M.B. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Municipal Commissioners to inform you 
that they have made strict inquiry about the stone which was blown 
into the Museum of the Town Hall, on the 10th instant, and find that 
the contractors of the Drainage Works were not to blame in the matter, 
as the stone proceeded from the Gas Work trenches. Mr. Proud, the 
agent of the Gas Company, has assured the Commissioners that he has 
made arrangements which will prevent any farther occasion for com- 
plaint, having compelled his contractors to use blasting screens in 
future, 

2. The contractors of the Drainage Works have been forbidden to 
carry on any blasting operations during office hours in the Town HalL 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. N. C. Beyts, 

Clerk to the Boards 


Bombay, January I7th, 1865*” 
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*‘To George Birdwood, Esq., M.D,, 

Secretary, Koyal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

gilt, — bave tbe honour to acknowledge your letter dated 2 1st 
instant, mentioning that the blasting for gas-pipes before the Town 
Hall have opened up an old deposit of night soil laid down 3 years ago 
by Mr. Forjett, and complaining that the stench arising from this is 
not only most offensive to the senses, but also has actually made several 
gentlemen using the Library in the Town Hall ill ; and in answer, have 
the honour to inform you that I lost no time in forwarding your letter 
to the Municipal Commissioners with a recommendation that the heap 
referred to should he immediately removed, and that in the cutting 
already made there should he a quantity of disinfecting powder put. 

2. I also suggested that the Engineer in charge of the gas-works 
should be directed to fill up as speedily as possible this particular place 
with fresh earth, and if it be necessary to continue the line that each 
day only so much as can be completed and filled in in one day, be 
opened. 

3. It has hitherto been difficult to persuade some people in this 
. city of the danger of thus utilizing town sweepings (of which this de- 
posit consists) in , the centre of populous districts, but I think it must 
be self-evident to theloieanest capacity that the smell evolved from such 
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deposit is not only offensive, but as in this instance positively a source 
of preventable disease. 

Yon mention that three years have already elapsed since these town 
sweepings were deposited. At the time of my inspection I conld re- 
cognise blades of dry grass, &c., which as yet has not begun to de- 
compose, so that ill all probability many years will elapse before all 
evolutions of gas would cease. I think this evidence should convince 
those people who have built houses on ground reclaimed by town 
sweepings (as in the Falkland and Grant Roads) of the danger they 
expose those who inhabit them to, for these deposits become increasingly 
dangerous to health until they are perfectly decomposed. 

I have, &c., 

T. G. Hevtlett, 

Assist. Surgeon, Sanitary Officer to the Municipal Commission. 

Bomhmjt '2(!ith Jamiary 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 9th March 1865, moved by A. C. 
Gumpert, Esq., seconded by Rao Sahcb Vishw'anath Narayan Mandlik, 
That an Extraordinary Meeting of the Society be called on Friday, 
the 17 th instant, for the purpose of presenting the address of the Society 
to the Honorable W. E. Frere, ex-PresIdent, and that a subscription be 
at once opened for the Bust, the subscription being limited to the 
members of the Society, and not to exceed two gold mohurs each/’ 

The Society then proceeded, according to notice, to the election of 
office-bearers, when Colonel J. B. Dunsterville was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in the roam of Colonel W. R. Dickinson; and A. C. Gumpert, Esq., 
Br. George Biihler, and Rao Saheb Vishwanath Narzan Mandlik were 
elected Members of the Committee of Management^ in the room of 
Colonel J. B, Dunsterville, Dr. Feet, and Dr, Coles. 


At the Extraordinary Meeting of the 1 7th March, 1865, 

The Secretary read the following extract from the minutes of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting of the Society, held 30th 
November 1864 : — 

‘‘Proposed by the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., seconded by Bhau 
Ddji, Esq., Honorary Member E. A, S» — ‘That the Committee of 
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Mauagement be requested to prepare a memorandum of tire Honorable 
William E. Frere’s services to the Society from first to last, for present- 
ation to it at an early Meeting, and that it be accompanied with a suit- 
able expression of the thanks of the Society for the favour and benefits 
which he has conferred on it, especially during the long period he has 
so honourably and efficiently filled the chair.’ ” 

Read the following extract from the minutes of the proceedings of 
the last ordinary meeting of the Society, held Thursday, 9th March : — 
^"The Secretary read the draft address to the Honorable W. E. 
Frere, submitted by the Committee of Management to the vote of the 
Society. 

Moved by James Taylor, Esq., and seconded hj RaoSabeb Visbwanath 
Narayen Mandlik, — ^ That the address now read he adopted as the ad- 
dress ofthe Society to their late President the Honorable W. E.Frere.’ ” 
The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, President, then made 
the folio win»; address -At our last annual meeting the Honorable Mr. 


Frere resigned the office of President of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the members then present, while reluctantly 
accepting his resignation, requested the committee of management to 
prepare an address expressive ofthe sense which we all entertain of the 
services which Mr. Frere has rendered to the Society, and of the regret 
with which we part with him. This address the committee submitted, 
and at our last ordinary meeting it was unanimously approved of and 
adopted, and we have now come together (our Patron gracing the 
assembly with his presence) to render to our late President such honour 
as we can. And now, Honorable Sir, on me, as your unworthy suc- 
cessor in this chair, devolves the duty of presenting this address to you. 
Though on many grounds I feel a real and deep regret that the Presi- 
dentship of the Society should have passed from your hands to mine, 
I cannot but congratulate myself on this particular result, that I thereby 
have been called on to take so prominent a part in acknowledging 
the obligation under which you have laid the Society by the watchful 
interest, the judgment, the increased zeal and devotion which have 
characterised your direction of its affairs. I will not, however, attempt, 
indeed I should not , think it becoming in me individually to attempt, 
to the words in which the entire body of the Society 
e ejspression to their appreciation of your 
.|e^.,wheh very few indeed of those now 
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i 0 this room were members of the Society, and whicli Lave been con- 
tinued tliroiigli the longest period which has up to this time been 
embraced in a single Presidentship. I will at once call on the Secretary 
to read the address, {Ajpplause) , 

The Secretary accordingly read the following address to the Honor- 
able E. Frere:— 

Honorable Sir, — We are met here to-day, and have asked you to 
meet us, in order to express to you the sincere regret with which this 
Society has received your resignation of the office of President. You 
do not need that we should tell you this formally, hut no other means 
occurred to us by which we might give expression to our wish to do 
you the highest honour in our power* Y'ou have been a member of this 
Society for thirty-three years, and from your first connection with us 
were distinguished for your hearty interest in our affairs, and the intelli- 
gence and sound judgment with which you ever sought to further the 
objects of the Society* This led to your election to the Secretaryship 
in 1833, and the Ilev, Dr. Wilson, our oldest member in Bombay, has 
borne grateful witness to the care, promptitude, and acuteness’’ with 
which, at a busy period of the Society’s history, you fulfilled the duties 
of that office. In 1835, you were obliged, in the course of jmur public 
duties, to leave Bombay, but on your coming amongst us again in 1854 
vou were unanimously called to the chair, which you have ever since 
filled with the highest honour to yourself and the greatest benefit to 
the Society. When, soon after your return to Bombay you were made 
a member of the Executive Cotincil of this Government, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of your public duties, you not only (and often at the 
greatest inconvenience to yourself) continued your warm interest in 
our welfare, but used your inflaence in the Government to our advan- 
tage. We cannot too highly value the example of your regular and 
punctual })resence at all meetings of the Society. Those who have the 
character of this Society at heart have ever felt how greatly it has been 
upheld by the firm authority with which you have uniformly directed 
its affairs. The public favour whicli the: Society enjoys, the order and 
harmou}^ which have marked all its meetings, and the measure of 
success which it has commanded, we feel to be mainly due to the con- 
scientiousness and firmness with which you have ever discharged 
the various and often thankless duties of the important office you have 
now resigned* Many of the most interesting specimens of Natural 



Vice 

Presidents. 


Bhxxj Daji, Hon. Mem. E.A.S 
JAmks Barnes Dcnsterville 
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History and Antiquities in our Museum are your gifts. You have 
contributed to our Transactions many most valuable reports on coins ; 
and you have completely classified and catalogued our collection of 
coins, which is now one of the best in India. To your influence, 
and ever watchful interest in our prosperity, we are indebted for the 
recovery of the two rooms which we now occupy on the easter-i side of 
this building ; and also for the grant of rupees 300 monthly just made 
to us hy Government. Above all, we would most gratefully acknow- 
ledge your ready and generous appreciation of the desire of native 
gentlemen to enter and enrich this Society. To this we owe the 
strength which we derive from a body of fifty native subscribers, and 
the truly noble benefactions of the Honorable Juggonath Sunkersett 
and of Messrs. Cowasjee Jehanghler and Premchund Iloychund to our 
Library and Museum- The importance of your appreciation of the 
native liberality, during the present critical period of the history of 
Bombay, cannot be too highly estimated. You have thus helped to give 
a worthy direction to the wealth daily pouring into this great and grow- 
ino' city, and placed the prosperity of this Society upon a sure, because 
an^indigenous, basis- In truth. Sir, we feel that the ability, the zeal and 
judgment which you have brought to our service, whether as member, 
secretary, or president, have bound us in lasting ties of gratitude to you. 
We part with vou with unfeigned regret. Many of us who, through 
mtercours“e, have had the privilege of your friendship, feel your 
separation from us as a personal sorrow. We trust, however, that you 
will not, even now, sever yourself completely from the Society. M e 
hope that you will feel that we are anxious to pay you the best comph- 
ll VOU. Hl&V UCCGpt Wi th pleasure, in keeping 
m honorary member of the Society. We 
isent to sit to the sculptor, Woolner, for your 
rooms (Applause). That you may long be 
/vflrppr in health, hanniness, and 
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The HonorabiIe SIr. Frere m reply said, — It ^vouid be affectation 
—a quality wliicli, I trust, the Society have not found in me — were I to 
snv that the honour the Society have done me was quite unexpected, 
for I have received too many marks of favour and kindness at their 
hands for me not to be in some measure prepared ; but I can with 
sincerity declare that I w^as quite unprepared for such a reception as 
you have prepared for me to-day, and for what is really the highest 
honour you* or any other body could give me. hly connection with 
the Society, as you have remarked, is of early date. As soon as I 
could afford it I joined the Society, and was shortly after elected 
Secretary. I am afraid Dr. Wilson, has, with his usual kindness and 
charity, been a very partial witness as to how I discharged the dutie® 
then required of me. I have a grateful remembrance of that genial 
kind-hearted man and profound Orientalist, the then President, Col. 
Vans Kennedy, to whose forbearance I w^as much indebted ; and my 
predecessor the amiable and accomplished Eobert Money, and rny 
successor, the promising and to be regretted Lieut. Dickinson, entirely 
eclipsed all my humble endeavours, which would long since have been 
forgotten but for the kindness of jmtir honorary President. I wish I 
could persuade myself that all you are kind enough to say of my ad- 
ministration w*as not rather what you wished to think I might have 
been, than what I really was. When I accepted the office I felt that I 
had a duty to perform, and not only an honour to enjoy, and I there- 
fore did exert myself punctually to dischai*ge my duties ; but I have no 
right to receive credit for having used my influence in the Government 
for the benefit of the Society : if the Society perceive that they have 
received more advantages from Government during the time I hlled the 
President’s chair, it could aiiso only from the fact of there being some- 
body at band to bring the objects of the Society to notice, not from 
any induence used by any individual member of Government. It has 
been my good fortune, as President, to be assisted by such Secretaries as 
Dr. Carter and Dr. Birdw^ood, with both of whom I have always worked, 
not on terms of friendship only, but of sincere esteem and affection, 
and to that cordiality, coupled with the great consideration and assist- 
ance I have alv/ays received from the committee of management, must 
in a great measuve be attributed the success wliich you say has attended 
my administration of the duties of President. For the order and 
harmony which have marked our meetings I am indebted to the Society 
in geh But for their forbearance and cordial good feeling toward 

the President, all bis labours, wishes, and endeavours would be vain. 

10 r i 
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I am liappy in the idea that it has been in my powet to add at all to the 
prosperity of the Society ; had I allowed any opportunity that I saw to 
pass, I should have felt that I had neglected my duty, as I feel I often 
have done in not contributing more papers to our journals ; hut public 
duties which have always bad the first claim on my time, «ancl a con- 
stitutional dislike to writing, except upon compulsion, have prevented 
my doing all that I could, and all that I wished to do for you. My 
regret is, not for the credit I have thereby lost, but that i had not 
served the Society better. I could not, had I alone written volumes 
instead of scraps only for your journal, have received higher honor than 
you do me this day, but it makes me more deeply feel my shortcomings* 
It has been my good fortune to be President of the Society during this 
period of unexampled wealth and prosperity on this side of India, and 
the advantages the Society has enjoyed from the noble benefactions of 
the Honorable Juggonathjee Sunkersett, Cowasjee Jehanghier, and 
Premchund Eoychund, fully justifies the part I have taken, and the in- 
fluence I may have used in throwing our doors widely open to native 
gentlemen. You do not require me to defend my conduct. I may 
remark, however, that the Society now really is Asiatic,, which it hardly 
was before, but which I trust it will ever continue to be. I feel 
however, that I leave the Society at a critical time. Prosperity is 
always more trying to societies, as it is to individuals, than adversity. 
They are not supposed to require the same anxious care, they become 
careless, often overbearing in their beliavioui% and disinclined to accom- 
modate themselves to the changes of the times. I trust that may not 
be your case, but that you will watch carefully the signs of the times, 
and relax your rules and your proceedings to meet them, always re- 
collecting that science and literature are the objects of the Society, and 
must be kept steadily in view even when necessity and policy require 
that the severer pursuits should not form the sole end and aim of your 
proceedings. That the Society may continue to prosper is my earnest 
wish and hope, and that it will prosper, I entertain no doubt so 
^ong as such cordiality and unanimity govern your proceedings as 
always marked them while I had the honour of being President. I 
now come to say farewell ; but, before doing so, must thank you most 
cordially and sincerely for the very high honour you pay me in desiring 
; ' to enroll my name among your honorary members and to place my bust 
theie rooms. .The honour is more than I deserve, and I know not 
ww iio tib.ank The best way, perhaps, in which I can show 

’ sti&e of further remark, gratefully to accept ft ; 
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and thanking you for tlie high honour of placing my bust in these 
rooms, accept with pleasure the further distinction of liaTing niy name 
enrolled among your honorary members. But I must request you to do 
me the further pleasure and honour of making use of my services in 
England, whenever , and to whatever extent you may find desirable* I 
now take leave of you, and thank you from my heart for the kindness 
you have always shown me, and the honours you have now bestowed 
upon me, and the kind wishes and prayer with which you have concliidecl 
your address. I feel utterly uiiwortln^ of all the honour and kindness 
you have poured upon me. I can only assure you that I am most 
grateful for them, and trusting that the same health, happiness, and 
usefulness as you wish me may attend you all, I wish you all sincerely 
and affectionately, farewell- {Great ajrpfause)- 
The Rev. Dr- Wilson, Hon. President, moved that the best thanks 
of the Society be presented to His Excellency the Governor for his 
attendance on tliis interesting and gratifying occasion, and for the liberal 
patronage and snj)port which he had already extended to the Society 
during his admiiiistratiou. It was not, he believed, the sacred principle 
embodied in one of the mottoes of his distinguished fiimily — -frereayme 
frere — which alone had brought His Excellency into the Hall of the 
Society on this occasion, but the genuine and fervent interest which he 
feels in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the West of India, 
which, with its kindred institutions elsewhere, strives to throw light on 
the past history and present state of this great coimtiT* A right ap- 
preciation of these objects had long been a characteristic of our Gover- 
nor, who had himself taken an active part in Indian antiquarian research. 
It %vas both a kind and a wise policy by which he had been infiuenceci 
in so greatly increasing the accommodations of the Society, and in 
granting the liberal contributions (of Es. 300 monthly) in aid of the 
higher class of its operations ; and it was to be hoped that the fruits of 
the consideration of the Government in this case wmuld very soon 
appear. The meeting, Dr. Wilson would say, in conclusion, was one 
of affecting interest to himself, as he had witnessed the entrance of his 
respected friend the Honorable Mr. Erere into the Society, and all his 
proceedings since his enrolment in its membership, and could testify to 
the non-exaggeration of the address presented to him on this occasion. 
On bidding him farewell, he could not but express the wish, and offer 
up the prayer (in which many here present wwxld join) that through 
the continued favour of God, Mr. Erere might yet have a long life of 
iO r 
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usefulness, and niucli personal liappiness, in wliatever region of the 
world be may spend the remainder of bis time on earth. (JppIaKse), 
Tliis motion having been seconded by Dr. Bhau Ddji, Tice President, 
was adopted by acclamation. 

The Honoeable President then addressed His ' Excellency the 
Patron as follows : — On beludf of the meeting, on behalf of the Society, 
I beg to tender to you, Sir Bartle Frere, oiir sincere thanks. You have 
placed as under very pleasing obligations, and we are grateful to you 
for the aid which you ha^c rendered to us by your presence on this 
occasion. In so readily complying with our request, your Excellency 
has not only honoured us, hut enabled us to enhance the honour which 
we desired to confer on our retiring President. ( Jpplatise), 

Sir Bartle Frere, in reply said, that liis coining hither on this inter- 
esting occasion was in every sense a labour of love- 

The assembly then broke up, and proceeded to examine the large 
collection of ancient and modern coins which had been made and classi- 
fied by Mr. Frere during his residence in India. 

At the monthly Meeting of the 8th June, 180.5, Mr. James Taylor> 
the Officiathig Honorary Secretary ^ read the following letter:- — 

“ Sir — I have the honour to forward for your inspection, two coins, 
apparently of a very ancient date, which were found, with upwards of 
eighty coins of a similar description, in an earthen pot, by some labourers 
employed in cutting a road in the village of ‘Wurthui, of Mahoodha 
Purguniia, in this Collectorate. 

2. A few of the coins discovered have been purchased by different 
gentlemen as curiosities, but I have still seventy-five remaining. If you 
are of opinion, from the specimens enclosed, that these coins possess 
value as relics of antiquity, I shall he happy, on receiving a communi- 
cation from you to that effect, to forward, for deposit in the Government 
Central Museum, ail that remain in my possession, or as many as you 
may require- 

I have, &c,, 

T. H. Stewart, Collector of Kaira.’” 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 13 th July, 1865, Dr. Bird wood, 
the Honorary Secretary, read the following letters : — 

Bombay, ISth April 1865- 

My Dear Bird wood, — I send you two MSS., one a narrative of 
the life of Basappa, and the other one an epitomised translation of the 
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'Cbanbiisappa Puraii. They were translated fnr me some years ago by 
my friend Mr. Wurth, one of the German Missionaries in the Sonthern 
Maratha Country, and I have been living in hopes that I should have 
been able myself to lay them before the Society, but time and of)por- 
tunity failed me, and I therefore send them to you as Secretary 
B. B.Il. A. S. The Committee of Management might, perhaps, like to 
revise and print them. 

These Translations of the Basappa and the Chanbasappa Purans 
contain the pith of the oldest and most authentic documents of the 
Lingayet creed. The Chanbasappa Puran is particularly interesting as 
giving information regarding the different observances of the Lingnyets, 
which are scrupulously kept to this day. Having lived so long among 
the Lingayets, I perhaps feel more interest in their works, and attach 
more value to the translations than others would ; but if I do, the 
Society will, I know, pardon the feeling. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. E. Frere. 

George Birdwood, Esq*, M. D., Hon. Sec. B. B. E. A. S/® 


# 

Bombay, 2Zrd June 

G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq-, M-D., Secretary B. B. R, A* Society. 

Sir, — I have the honour to send you for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
a very ancient Sanscrit manuscript, and a Tarpatra^ or document in the 
Sanscrit language and Carnatic character. I am willing to give an 
honorarium of Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 for the translation of these MSS., if 
you can find any one who will undertake it. I shall be happy to wait 
upon you at any time should you wish to see me on the subject- 

With my best respects, &e., 
BxjEJORJEE SoRABJEE AsHBXJRNER/'* 

The MSS. sent by Mr. Burjorjee Sorabjee Ashburner, not being of 
sufficient interest for publication, and one of them being incomplete, 
were ordered to be returned to the donor, with the thanks of the Society 
for his bringing them to notice. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 10th August 1865, the present of 
Coins to the Museum from the Collector of Kaira having been laid 
before the meeting, it was — 
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Eesoh’ed : — That the coins from the Collector of Kaira and from the 
Bombay Government, -^dtli their letters, be handed over to the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Newton, with a request that he will be so good as to 
decipher and report upon them- 

Dr. Birdwood, the Honorary Secretary then read the following letter, 
received through the Hon. Mr. W. E. Frcre :• — 




“The Public Library, Melbourne, 

Junel^th, 1865 * 

Sir, — I do myself the honor to send to yon, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Melbourne Public Library, a small collection of works 
published in and relating to, Victoria, which Mr. Frere, now a visitor 
in Melbourne, has suggested would be acceptable to your Asiatic 
Society, and which he has kindly undertaken to forward to Bombay. 

I have to request, therefore, that you will have the goodness to 
present them to the members with the compliments of the Trustees- 

I may he allowed to suggest that the Trustees of this Institution will 
gratefully receive any of the Literature of India, or the East, which it 
may be in the power of the members of yonr Society to offer to them, 
as also any surplus specimens of 5)ins or of pottery, arms, or other 
illustrations of Ethnohtgy, which can he conveniently spared. 

You will observe by reference to the Preface of our Catalogue that 
the Trustees are indebted to the kind attention of the late Governor 
General of India for a handsome donation of more than three 
hundred stand of arms, which form an interesting section in our 
Museum. 

Should the members of the Asiatic Society express a wish for any 
similar illustrations of the Ethnography of Australia, I will use my 
best endeavours to comply with their desire. 

I have, &c., 

Redmond Barry, 

One of the Trustees M. P. Library, 
To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Bombay.” 

Resolved : — That a complete set of the Society’s Journal, and a col- 
lection of duplicate coins from the Society’s cabinet, be presented to the 
Melbp’arae Public Library, in exchange for their publications presented 
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■ The. Honorable JxjGONNATH SuNKEESETT.' 

The Bev. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, then 
rose to propose the inotion of which iiithnatioii had been given in the 
Circular calling the meeting : — 

"'That this Society place on record the expression of the deep sorrow 
with which they have heard of the death of the Honorable Jugonnath 
Siuikersett, for twenty years a respected Member of the Society, and a 
liberal benefactor to its Library ; and who, by a long life of laborious 
activity and distinguished public usefulness, made himself an honour to 
Western India/’ 

The death of the Hon, Mr. Sunlcersett, he observed, had made a 
very deej) impression, both among Natives and Europeans in Bom- 
bay, and throughout the neighbouring provinces, in which his worth 
as a native gentleman and citizen were well-known and highly ap- 
preciated ; and it w'as becoming in this Society, which stood in a definite 
position to education and research, and to friendly intercoramiinioii 
between the different classes of Society, to express its sense of the loss 
which had been sustained b}- the removal of their valued friend, whose 
talents, and force of character, and energetic action, had been of a very 
marked character for many years, as would appear from the most 
general allusion which could be made to the course of his life. Mr. 
Jugonnath lost his father when he was only eighteen years of age, and 
when his education was but of a very imperfect character, even when 
looked at from a native point of view, about forty years ago. lie de- 
termined, however, as far as practicable, to repair its deficiencies. With 
the help of the late able and excellent Mr. Murphy, and of Mr. 
Mainwaring, a well-known instructor, he privately studied the English 
language, and attained in it a most respectable proficiency, wdiich fully 
qualified him for the part wdiich he so long and efficiently took in the 
social and public affairs of this large city. To the vernacular languages, 
and especially the Marathi, his mother-tongue, he gave much attention. 
Sanskrit, even, was not neglected by him, and his progress in it was 
such that he was accustomed intelligently to peruse some of the olden 
classics of this country. When he (Dr. Wilson) arrived in Bombay, 
upwards of thirty-seven years ago, he found him at the head of the 
Hindu population here, forming by far the largest portion of this 
diversified community, though he was then only twenty-six years of 
age. It was somewhat amusing, some months afterwards, to find him, 
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•with all the heads of the native communit}^ of this place, engaged in a 
showy but peaceable demonstration against the Government of Bombay 
(under Sir John Malcolm), for its resistance to the issue, by Sir John 
Peter Grant, of an imperative summons addressed to a resident in the 
iiiterior, held to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. But 
in the position which lie and others (erroneously as they aftcrw'ards 
admitted) then occupied, there was really nothing offensive to the 
public authorities, who well knew the legal ground on which thev 
themselves stood. The matter, when rightly interpreted, was merely 
this : the Supreme Court of Bomhay had proved so satisfactory to the 
Natives of this island, that they wished its jurisdiction in an important 
matter to he extended to the interior. The loyalty of the native 
gentlemen was not called in question, and many of them, like Mr. 
Simkersett, were, in point of fact, highly a])preciatedby the Government, 
and, with it, willing co-operators in most im];)ortant measures. Mr. 


Sunkersett (when he must have been only about twenty years of age) 
was made a member of the Committee of the School Book Societ;y, the 
first native Educational Institution in Bombay, which enjoyed the 
patronage and aid of Government. He was one of the first members 
of the Committee of the Native Education Society, which was next 
called into being, and of which, to the last, he continued the zealous 
and prudent counsellor and supporter. In the commemoration of Mr. 
Elphinstonc, and in the dedication to the cause of education, through 
public professorships, of the large pecuniary testimonial which was 
forthcoming on that occasion, he took a most active and advantageous 
part ; and to the day of his death lie remained one of the Trustees of 
the Elphinsione Fond. When the Board of Education was formed lie 
was appointed one of its members ; and he remained in it while it 
continued, constantly taking a most active part in its business, and 
aiding it by liis sound judgment and wise counsels, as Dr. Stovell, Its 
honoured and efficient Secretary for so many years, and now present on 
this occasion, could well testify. Mr. Suukersett's connexion with this 
Asiatic Society had existed for twenty years, and it would have been 
much earlier formed had the liberal spirit of the present membership 
' been the characteristic of by-past times. As it was, he was the third 
, native gentleman who entered it. Though he had not directly contri^ 

was not expected, of him) he had often 
itnd taken ’E^^nterest in its proceedings and those 

had great^* esikfged its library in an important and attractive depart- 
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meat, that of Natural History, by his presentation to it office tlionsand 
I'Hpees, which had enabled the Society to purchase the beautiful 
volumes (bearing his name) now exposed to view in the Society’s rooms. 
Other services to our local literature he had done, though in this 
matter all his wishes (as in connexion with our University, of wliicli 
he was one of the Fellows named in the Act of Incorporation) have not 
yet been implemented. Independently of our more public institutions, 
he had done his part to forward the good work of education. He was 
an early friend of native female education, on which so great interests 
are dependent. Long before the formation of the Students’ Society, 
indeed upwards of thirty years ago, he had given him (Dr. W.) a room 
for a female school on easy terms on the premises contiguous to his 
mansion. His own daughters he had taught to read and write their 
vernacular with Huency and accuracy. He had founded and supported 
a Girls’ School in connexion with the Students’ Society. He had 
founded and supported an xinglo-Yeniacular School for boys. He 
had often given assistance to students attending the Grant ]\[edical 
College (in which he ever took a lively interest) ; and? he had encouraged 
native medical practice by founding a Dispensary, from which medicines 
were gratuitously issued to the poor and afEicted. Many poor students 
attending different seminaries were his heneficiaries. He declared that 
he was personally tolerant of the legitimate effects of education, however 
unexpected they might prove to be to him a Hindu ; and in this his 
usual good sense and kind feeling were apparent. It was scarcely neces- 
sary to say a word as to his merits as a citizen of Bombay, in which 
character he was so well known and universally respected. He was one 
of the first native J ustices of the Peace ; and in that capacity he had 
done his duty in an exemplary and distinguished manner ; so much so 
that it was not to he wondered at that he had been made one of the 
first members of the Legislative Council, in the exercise of the functions 
of which he had proved himself entitled to creditable regard. In all 
matters pertaining to courtesy, to the commemoration of public worth, 
to philanthropy, to patriotism, to the relief of distress near and afar 
off, and to the advancement of the general improvement of this locality 
and its neighbourhood, he was ever ready to give most efficient aid, both 
by his personal advocacy and liberal contributions. He was constantly 
called upon to take a prominent part in all the public meetings held in 
the Town Hall ; and thougli not in any sense a man of obtrusiveness, 
he did not fail to give a generous response to the numerous calls which 
were addressed to him. His absence at- our future assemblies will long 
II f 
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be noticed witli mournful regret. Viewing bim as a representative 
member of the native community and as a citizen of Bombay, we have 
much reason to cherish a pleasing and grateful remembrance of him i 
while at the same time we bear in mind the lesson which is taught to 
us ail by his sudden removal. It was only about a fortnight before 
his death, that, in his usual vigour and wakeful intelligencej he occupied 
the chair at an important meeting of our Agri-Horticultural Society, 
of which he was the president. He is now far removed from this ter- 
restrial scene and all its occupations. To the motion proposed the 
ready consent of the members of the Society was fully expected. 

The motion was seconded by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

Hr, Stovell said he had listened with great interest to the glowing 
yet just eulogium passed by the Honorary President on the high char- 
acter and sterling worth of their lamented late member the Honorable 
Jagonnath Sunkersett. He said it might appear presumption on his 
part to add a single word to what had been already said, hut as the 
Bev, Dr. ‘Wiison h^d appealed to his personal knowledge of Mr. Jagon- 
nath Sunkersett’ s exertions as a member of the Board of Education, he 
could not refrain from responding to the appeal, and he did so the 
more willingly as it gave him an opportunity of expressing his entire 
concurrence in every remark that had been made. It also gave him an 
opportunity of expressing the feelings of warm personal regard which 
he had long entertained for the deceased. He had been intimately ac* 
quainted with Mr. Jagonnath Sunkersett during a very long period, and 
had had the honour of being associated with him in the Board of Edu- 
cation for ten years. He (Dr. Stovell) was, moreover, almost the only 
European now left in India who could testify, from personal knowledge, 
to the earnestness with which, as a member of that Board, he had de- 
voted himself to the cause of education, ever bringing to its aid great saga- 
city and sound judgment, as well as a breadth of view far in advance of 
what was in those days entertained by the native community generally. 
Mr. Jagonnath Sunkersett was the last of the four great worthies of a 
by-gone age, whose services ought ever to live in the grateful memory 
of the rising generation of Western India. He need scarcely say that 
the other three were Framjee Cowasjee, Bomanjee Hormusjee, and the 
late Sir Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy. Lofty as the Government educational 
edifice of this Presidency was now becoming, he trusted it would never 
be forgotten that it# fbu^ations were laid deep and broad by the four 

%ho bite now aE passed 
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spared neither their time nor their money in furthering the cause they 
had so much at heart, and especially in founding the Elphinstone Pro- 
fessorships, the first great standing point of Government education in 
this Presidency. 

The above proposition was then put to the vote, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Proposed by the Hon. George Foggo, seconded by Dadoba Paiido- 
rung, Esq,, That a letter enclosing a copy of the Society’s Resolution 
be sent to Mr. Venayekrao Jagonnath, with the expression of the 
Society’s sincere sympathy with him and his family in their bereave- 
ment.” 

This was also carried unanimously. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th September, 1865, the Seerefary 
read the following letters r — 

** My Dear Birdwoob, — I send you for presentation to the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society a gold cufic coin of the Ab- 
basite dynasty found at Zanzibar. It bears in the centre of the obverse 
the legend : — 

* There is no good hut God, one, and without partner.’ 

And round the circumference : — 

‘ Mahomed is the messenger of God. He sent him with the way 
of salvation and the religion of truth, to make it (him) manifest to all 
the religion.’ 

In the centre of the reverse is the inscription : — 

* Mahomed is the messenger of God. — Jalfr/ 

And round the circumference : — ‘ 

‘ Saif ullah (the sword of God) struck this dinar in the year (of the 
Hejira) one hundred and eight-two’— corresponding to a. d. 798. 

This coin belongs to the reign of Haroon-El-Kushid, a name dear to 
readers of the Thousand and One Nights, and Is remarkable as bearing 
the name of Jaafer-Ei-Bermake, the "Wazeer of that Khalifa. — Believe 
me, yours very truly, 

Byculla Club, I6th Jzigust 1865.” 


R. li. PlAYFAIlI. 
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To Dr. G. C. M* BirdwooDj 

Secretary Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the lath ultimo, communicating to me the Resolution imammously 
passed at the monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, held on the 10th ultimo, relative to the death of my father. 

I cannot sufficiently express in words the gratification felt by my- 
self and father’s family at the distinguished honour rendered to his 
memory by the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, in acknowledg» 
ing their appreciation of his public services in so handsome a manner. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Venayeckrow Jugonnatiijee Sunkersett, 

Sunhersett House, Bombaij, \2th September 1865.” 


The late Mr. Justice Forbes. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, sub- 
mitted the following motion to the meeting ; — 

"‘That this Society place on record the expression of their deep 
sorrow for the death of the Honorable Mr. Justice Forbes, one of their 
Vice-Presidents, and their testimony to his eminent abilities, varied 
accomplishments, and grace of manner ; to his important services in the 
illustration of the literature and antiquities of Gujarat ; and to his high 
character, and exemplary life, which reflected honour on the British 
Government in India, and won the affection of all classes of the natives 
with whom he held public or social intercourse.” 

Dr. Wilson remarked that when at the last meeting of the Society 
he was called upon to express its respect for the memory of one of its 
most liberal native benefactors, and for many years a most distinguished 
citizen of Bombay, he little thought he should be required within the 
■short space of one month to ask the Society also to record its deep 
sorrow for the great loss which it had sustained by the death of one of 
its most highly esteemed European members and office-bearers, who 
;isad been removed from this earthly scene just when ho had reached 
■ the zenith of Ms influence and usefulness in the West of India, with 
which he had been connected for nearly twenty-two years. Yet so it 
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was in tlie mysterious working of an all-wise tlioiigli unsearcliable Pro« 
Yidence. Many were mourners on this occasion, especially among those 
more particularly connected with our literary, scientific, artistic, and 
philanthropic societies and institutions, of which Mr. Forbes was a most 
active member and an invaluable counsellor. His connexion with some 
of these associations, indeed, was very peculiar. He was in an import- 
ant sense the parent, as up to the day of his death he was the main- 
spring, of the Vernacular Society of Gujarat, which had done much for 
the development and improvement of Gujarati literature at Ahmedabad, 
its head-quarters. He was one of the founders and the president of 
the Gujarati Society of Bombay, lately formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting and publishing whatever might prove to be valuable in the 
indigenous literature of Gujarat, — a Society to which very large con- 
tributions had been made, not only by the opulent native merchants of 
this city (some of whom were present on this occasion), but by the 
native princes and chieftains of Gujarat, who were much influenced in 
the liberality displayed by them by their confidence in a Society enjoy- 
ing the prestige of Mr. Forbes’s name, so well-known and highly appre- 
ciated when he dwelt among them as an administrator or judge. He 
was the President of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art, in 
which he took the deepest interest, more especially now, when through 
the continued liberality of that philanthrophic family, its staff of 
practical instructors was being completed, and when his own well-known 
artistic taste had full scope of suggestion and gratification in connexion 
with its advancement. He had been for the last nine months the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, which directs the higher 
studies of the youth of this Presidency, and certifies to their proficiency 
after suitable examinations ; and neither in the Senate nor in the 
Syndicate, where his kindness, courtesy, and judgment were generally 
marked, did he prove unequal to the duties of that important office* 
This Asiatic Society highly esteemed Mr. Forbes for his connection with 
it as a member and Vice-President, though he had not enriched the 
the pages of its journal by any contributions.'**' He had, however, done 
better than this, by the preparation and publication on his own account 
of the two goodly octavo volumes now lying on the table, entitled 
Eds-Mald, or Hindu Annals of the province of Gujarat in Western 


* One contribution from the pen of Hr. Forbes, wbicb was not in type before 

bis lamented death, appears in this No. of the Journal. 
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India/' — a work replete mtli curious and valuable information from 
little known sources, and beautiful illustrations from drawings by the 
author. To estimate it aright, the importance of the Province of 
Gujarat, in some respects the most remarkable in India, must ever be 
kept in mind. Speaking of its peninsular portion. Colonel Tod, the 
enthusiastic admirer of Rajputana, had said, ‘‘ For diversity of races, 
exotic and indigenous, there is no region of India to be compared with 
Sanrashtra, where they may be seen of all shades, from the fair and 
sometimes blue-eyed Kathi, erect and independent as when his father 
opposed the Macedonian at Multan, to the swarthy Bhill, with keen 
look, the offspring of the forest.” Originally this district must have 
had a non-Aryan population. In the olden Indian traditions it is said 
that the (Western) Vinashana, or Banas, hides its face in the sands as 
it approaches the impure land of the Abhirs, and the Dardas (used in 
a wide sense), the descendants of whom (in the Abhirs and Dhedas) are 
etni to be found in peninsular Gujarat, contiguous to the Abiria of the 
Geographer Ptolemy. The A^ryas, however, soon appeared on that 
inviting pastoral, agricultural, and commercial field. Among the earliest 
of these settlers, denominated from their rulers, were the Sinhas, the 
greatest colonists who have yet been eennected with India, — ^who had 
various settlements on these western shores ; who probably deposited 
the mysterious Konkanastha Brahmans in our own neighbourhood ; 
who carried their arms, commerce, and rule to Lanka, which received 
from them the name of Sinhaladvipa, or the Island of the Sinhas ; and 
who in the course of time extended themselves to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, finding or rather founding there another Lanka, a Mahalanka, 
or great Lanka. Of these Sinhas, the capital was doubtless Sihor, 
formerly called Sinbapur, in the territories of the Thakur of Bhavanagar* 
near the sacred Jaina Mountain of Pdlithand. There too (after the 
time of Ashoka, whose Buddhist edicts are written with the pen of 
ateel on the rocks at Girndra in the same Saurasthra Province) probably 
reigned the Sahs, a revived dynasty of Sinhas, of whose coins the 
learned President of the Society had lately discoursed with so much 
Interest. In the open country to the North-East of Sihor are found 
; ; , the ruins of the city VaH, where the Valabhi dynasty reigned, accord- 
ing to Colonel Tod, from a-d. 318 to a.d. 524, or, according to 
. Chinese travellers, till the seventh century. On the antiquities of some 
places now mentioned, Mr. Forbes has incidentally cast con- 
“ ut it is not %ith this locality and with these more 
to do. Its great effort b 
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diverted to the elucidation of the Mediaeval history of Eastern Gujarat^r 
especially as connected with the several dynasties which reigned at 
Aiihilawiida Pattan, intermediate between Ahmadabad and Bisa, and 
which extended their sway to the peninsular as well as to the conti- 
nental province of Gujarat. After some introductory matter, lie begins 
with Van Etlja of the Chawadas of the eighth century, and then goes 
over the times of the Solankhis and the Pramars, noticing in its place 
the fall of Somnath under Mahmud of Ghazni. He treats of the 
Vaghelas of Chandravati, and the marvellous structures of their Jaina 
ministers on Mount Abu. The Muhammadan history of Gujarat he 
gives at length. He then proceeds to the inroads and ravages of the 
Mar^thas, to the establishment of the Gaikawad power, to the advent 
of various Rajput Chiefs from Marwar, and to the settlement of the 
Mahikanta. He concludes his work by a review of the population of 
Gujarat, and by giving interesting illustrations of its manners and 
customs. It is quite evident that it has been his aim to do for Gujarat 
what Colonel Tod has done for Rajputana. He has been scarcely less 
successful than his predecessor, whose faults in some respects he has 
avoided. For the most original part of his work lie has been principally 
dependent, directly or indirectly, on bardic chronicles which he had 
collected and collated with much diligence. His estimate of these 
sources of information, as found in the body of the second volume of 
his work, is well worthy of attention. It is as follows ; — 

Of the poetic value of the bardic chronicles we have in some degree 
enabled our reader to form his own estimate. Perhaps it may be 
thought of them (as Johnson thought of the so-called * Poems of 
Ossian’) that ‘nothing is more easy than to write enough in that style 
if once you begin.^ Where poets form an hereditary profession, the 
character of the poetry can scarcely be secure from this criticism. 
Their exaggerations are awkwardly great, and all their little fishes are 
apt to speak like great whales, their descriptions and their similes have 
so little variety that they might almost be stereotyped. Still it must, 
we think, be admitted that there is often in the bardic sketches much 
of spirit, and of effective, however rude, colour and drawing. Their 
historical value may be accurately measured by a rule with which the 
biographer of the ‘ Queens of England* furnishes us : ‘No one,* says 
Miss Strickland, ‘who studies history, ought to despise tradition, for 
we shall find that tradition is, on the whole, accurate as to fact, but 
wholly defective and regardless of chronology.* The bardic accounts^ 
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wliere tliey arc written^ and are intelligihle loitlioiit oral explanation^ 
may rank with the contemporaneous ballad poetry of other nations ; 
where unwritten, they approximate to common oral tradition. The 
written genealogies, where they do not ascend to fabulous periods, are 
doubtless correct in the main. In matters of less strictness, even the 
bards themselves, though they admit a certain laxity, assert their 
material accuracy. Tlie following is their canon : — 

“ ‘ Without fiction there will be a want of flavour, 

But too much fiction is the house of sorrow. 

Fiction should he used in that degree. 

That salt is used to flavour flour. 

And in another couplet they assert that, — 

^ As a large belly shows comfort to exist. 

As rivers show that brooks exist. 

As rain shows that heat has existed. 

So songs show that events have happened." 

There is one subject, at least, upon which bardic testimony cannot be 
impugned — the subject, we mean, of manners and customs ; and with- 
out contending for what is extravagant, we may remark that the bards, 
even if by an operation the very re verse of that which is performed by 
amber, have ensbriued in the rude casket of their tradition much of 

that for which history is more especially valuable The 

bardic song, with all its virtues and its vices, its modicum of truth, 
and its far larger mass of. worthlessness, is now nearly silent, and can 
never revive ; the swords which, if celebrated, are broken or rusted, the 
race by whose deeds it was inspired, is fast passing away. Perhaps it 
may be the fate of even these poor unworthy pages to call attention, 
for really the last time to the verse which has been, for so many cen« 
tuiies, alike a solace in peace and stimulant in danger to the sons of 
the Kshatris."" 

This estimate is as correct as it is happily expressed. Mr. Forbes 
has treated the bardic chronicles as partial sources of historical infor- 
mation, with judgment, though sometimes with limited literary 
manipulation. The work of translating or paraphrasing them, with 
all their exaggerations, dislocations, and frequent misrepresentations, 
favourable to a clear arrangement and fluent pen. Allo- 
has produced an interesting, instructive, 
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when it is borne in mind that lie had been only eight years in Giijanit 
when he proceeded to England to effect its publication. IIow, during 
this limited period, he could acquire and digest the varied information 
which it contains,, while at the same time he discharged his public and 
social duties with wonderful fidelity and efficiency, is more than can 
he well understood. For a second time, in the West of India, and in 
connexion with the Bombay Civil Service, he has given literary lustre 
to the name of Forbes — a lustre in this repeated instance like that of 
the lirst in the case of the genial, cordial, intelligent, and observant James 
Forbes, the author of the charming Oriental Memoirs,” and it might 
be added as a piece of information to some here present, the grandfather 
of the eloquent and ingenious Count Montalembcrt. The Has Mala” 
will undoubtedly attract more attention than it has yet received. It is 
to be hoped that the Oriental documents on which it is founded may be 
soon published by the Gujarati Society of Bombay, in the formation of 
which, as already mentioned, Mr. Forbes took such a warm interest* 
It is also to l)e hoped that if portraits can be procured of some of the 
chieftains whose characters and deeds he has recorded, they will find a 
place in the Portrait Gallery of remarkable Natives of India, projected 
by Mr. Sorabjee Jehangeer, and of the Committee of which, it should 
have been before mentioned, Mr. Forbes was President. With these 
hasty remarks the matters referred to in the motion submitted to the 
Society were not exhausted. He (Dr. Wilson) had purposely avoided 
repeating wiiat had been so appropriately said m several of the public 
prints in Bombay. lie would leave it to the President and the Hoik 
Mr. Tucker, who had sat with Mr. Forbes on the bench of justice, to 
speak of the attention, consideration, judgment, courtesy, and kindness 
which he ever there manifested. He would leave the seconder of the 
motion, and other friends here present to call to mind his many per- 
sonal excellencies of character, disposition, taste and temper, which 
none could fail to discover, and which, associated with or originating m 
his sacred, sure, animating, and purifying beliefs, many so highly ad- 
mired. It was with a melancholy satisfaction, which the speaker would 
not venture to express, that he submitted the motion for the adoption 
of the meeting. 

Eao Sahib Yisiivanath Narayan Mahblik, on seconding the 
motion, spoke as follows: — I beg to second l)r. Wilson’s motion 
with melancholy pleasure* I had the privilege of knowing the late Mr. 
Justice Forbes for the last three years* Although rny acquaintance 

12 i‘ 
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•was engaged. Forties’s liberality -was princely, and was not regu- 
lated by colour or creed. Ever solicitous to seek out and encourage 
native talent, be was indeed a Vikraniuditya. or Bhoja lidjd to tlie 
poets and bards of Gujarath. Indeed, an example of his unobtrusive 
beneficpnce came to my notice only within a few weeks before his death, 
which we now deplore. 

The President said : — In putting this motion to the meeting, I 
must give expression — I trust without impropriety — to my most cordial 
concurrence in it. It has not been the practice of our Society to record 
obituary notices of its members, and we have thus the advantage that 
on an 'occasion such as this, when one of the most eminent among our 
number has been taken from us, we come not together in the formal 
discharge of an accustomed duty when assembled to testify to his worth, 
and to give utterance to a sorrow which to many of us is a heavy one. 

It is not for mo to say here what Mr. Forbes was to myself— -what he 
was as a friend or as a colleague with whom it was a high gratification 
and privilege to be associated. But a word may be said of what he was 
to all of us° and if I may select one trsiit of his character from among 
so many that were to be admired, I could dwell yet for a moment on 
that unaffected “ grace of manner” to wliich a place has been assigned 
in the resolution, among his more solid, and it may be more important 
characteristics. It was tliis distinguishing feature, it seems to me. 
that cast over the whole man that chara of which we have all felt the 
influence. It was not the ability nor the acquirements— though these 
were of a high order— nor the refined taste, iior the cultivated judgment, 
but the high-mindedness, and springing from this,^ the true courtesy 
and gentleness and dignity that so endeared and fascinated. The socie- 
ties and institutions of this city and of this Presidency have suffered a 
heavy loss in the removal of one so gifted and so accomplished, and we 
specially have lost a colleague not to be replaced. If my solicitation 
could have prevailed, Mr. Forbes would have succeeded to this chair 
when it was last vacated, but he was kept hack, as I •well know, by a 
modesty which was scrupulous as against his own claims, and by other 
kindred feelings which I can look back on only with respect and admi- 

Tation. . . , 

The above motion liaving been put to the rote, it was mianimons j 

carried. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 12th October 186o, Dr. David 
tdvingstone delivered a Lecture on the Discoveries ia Africa before 



a large rac:tiag uf the Society and the public hi the Great Room in th; 

''■'Town Mall. . 

Tlic Rev. Dr. Wilson, Honora,vy Paesident, who occupied the Chair, 
said, that though the Bombay Asiatic Society had been in existence 
for upwards of sixty years, this was, properly spcakiiur, the first 
public meeting which had been held under its auspices. It oc- 
curred, it would be admitted, in most favourable circumstances. 
Dr. David Livingstone, who appeared before that large asscrcblv 
that afternoon, to deliver a lecture, was a gentleman whose natne 
was known and hononred in every city of civilization, in both 
hemispheres of the world, and venerated by savage as by sago. He 
was undoubtedly one of Nature’s nobles. He had been framed and 
educated both in the factories of industry, and in the schools and halls 
of science. Enlightened, purified, and fortified by religion in its 
heaven-born form, he had devoted himself to a career of philanthropy 
and research but seldom e.xeinplificd. The scene of his enterprise, as 
all knew, was the great Continent of Africa, which very much resem- 
bled India in its external form, but which was so large, that an India 
could be cut out of it, without its being very mncli missed. Travel 
within its unexplored and unknown regions was very different from 
travel in India, now patent to all, and provided with so many accom- 
modations for the weary pilgrim. For weeks, months, and years 
together. Dr. Livingstone had had to rest on the grass of the field, under 
the open canopy of heaven, or under the shade of bushes or trees. 
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tribes aiul peoples with whom he came in contact. In IS'jG he p^’o™ 
eeeiied to England, where, after fifteen months’ labour, he produced 
Ids first great \¥ork, which relates the story of his movements and 
observations with so much simplicity, truthfulness, and interest, bring- 
ing to view so many regions unknown to fame ; so many lakes and 
rivers with magnificent waterfalls, and fertile plains and plateaus, the 
existence of which had not been dreamt of; so many strange and 
interesting specimens of humanity; and so many curiosities in Natural 
History. In 1858 he renewed his journeys and researches, in the 
company, to a certain extent, of other philanthropists and adventurers. 
Last year he had a second time proceeded to England, and again, in 
about fifteen months, produced another great volume, which would not 
yield in interest to his first. lie was now in Bombay on his way to 
Africa, on his third exploratory campaign, and he would try to solve 
the great geographical problems which had been raised by those who 
had sought to imitate his example. He was a man of deeds in every 
sense of the term, resting his claims neither on race nor lineage, 
however much to be respected in their own position. His motto 
might well be : — 

N'am genus, et proavos ct qiioe non fecimns ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco. 

Yet he devoutly ascribed all his success to the highest source. Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to men,” was ever his 
aim. He could not but get the warmest reception, on this occasion 
from all who had come to listen to his lecture. (Great applause.) 

Dr. Livingstone, who was received with loud applause, spoke as 
follows ; — Ladies and Gentlemen — As most of you are pretty well 
acquainted with India, I think that if I mention some of the points of 
similarity and difference which exist between it and Africa, you may 
get a clearer idea of that continent than you now possess. We liavCs 
in the continent of Africa, very much the same sort of features which 
we have iiere. We have low lands which very much resemble the low 
lands between Bombay and the Ghauts, excepting that while in Bombay 
you have about .50 miles of low laud between the sea and the Ghauts, 
we in Africa have some 200 or 300 miles of low swampy country, before 
we come to the African Ghauts, which arc somewhat higher than those 
of India. The Koukan is very much like the low unhealthy African 
coast belt. There arc also large tracts of country which resemble the 
Deccan as seen from the low lands here. The jungle, like that on the 
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slopes of tlie Ghauts, is open, and the grass is exceedingly low. You 
must endeavour to lay aside the notion that the interior of the country 
— tropical Africa — is nothing but vast sandy deserts* The })revaieiit 
idea in most men’s minds was, that it consisted of a great sandy desert, 
but this is not the case, I never saw a real desert till I came to Suez. 
After getting up to the highest point of the Deccan, we hare a gradual 
sloping away of the country towards the east. In Africa we have a 
great slope towards the centre, and from the bottom of this hollow a 
gradual ascent takes place to a point about 300 miles from the Western 
coast. There we have ghauts again, and on the other side a low 
country sloping to the sea. The continent is not all such as I have 
described, but from this we may get a general idea of the shape of the 
interior, and of the low lands round the coast. W^e have at some 
points high lands coming near the sea, and we have low landsextending 
very much inland, and in the middle is the hollow in which we have 
great fresh-water lakes, unlike anything you have in India. 

In the geology of the country, Africa differs very materially from the 
interior of India. Down in the Zambesi we have great coal-fields, 
which we have observed extending for about 400 miles. In these coal- 
fields numerous ‘‘ faults” occur, in •vviiich igneous rocks have been shot 
through the coal ; there the mineral is destroyed or converted into a 
substance like coke ; but when we get a few yards off, we have excellent 
coal, which gave good steam ; we found it at other places quite 
bituminous, and, when burning, it bubbles up exactly like domestic 
coal in England. These coal-fields extend towards the north, and when 
we went up the Eovuma, a river near to Cape Delgado, we saw exactly 
tlie same formation as we had in the south. I mentioned to a Captain 
of the Navy, as we were eoina: un the Eovuma, that there was enal m 
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been let off. The Zambesi, for instance, comes tbrougli one of those 
fissures, and at this point forms one of the most remarkable waterfalls 
in the world. It is quite impossible to describe if, because it is so 
unlike any other waterfall ; but I may say that the river above it is a 
little over a mile wide, and it falls more than double the depth of 
Niagara, and below it is seen to have jumped into a crack about 80 
yards wide. It forms one of the most wonderful sights I ever saw ; 
and my brother, who was familiar with Niagara, says this is the more 
wonderful of the two. Almost every river in Africa comes through a 
fissure in tlie rocky subtending ridges mentioned ; the Congo, for 
instance, comes through large ridges of rocks, which seem to have been 
split when the waters of the interior were let off. On going up the 
Rovuma, we came to cataracts; and the fact that all xA.frican rivers 
have cataracts, seems to have prevented navigators going any distance 
into the country. 

The climate of Africa everybody believes to be exceedingly bad ; but 
in my own opinion, it has not had a good trial. AVhen we travel we 
have none of the comforts which you have in this country, for we have 
no means of conveyance, we have no beasts of burden. A fiy called 
the Tzetze exists, and no domestic animal except the goat can live where 
this fiy abounds. It is very remarkable that it kills the horse, the ox, 
and the dog, but that it does not kill goats, and has no effect upon 
donkeys. The pcison seems to be of a nature that quite baffles all 
investigations into its nature. Why it should have such an effect upon 
domestic animals, but not upon men, I cannot conceive, I once 
thought it was not a fly that did the mischief, but that the animals 
were killed by eating some plant. Capt. Vardon of the Indian Army 
said he would put this to the test, so he rode one of the horses up a 
hill, and while he collected some specimens of the tzetze, did not allow 
the horse to eat aindhing;yet in eleven days the animal was dead. 
Yet this ffy has no more effect upon man than a mosquito has. 

In the low lands the climate is moist ; but as we are obliged to sleep 
under trees and witiiout tents, it is not giving a man a fair chance. If 
we had anything like the comforts which the people of India have, or 
even good food and fair shelter, with abundant occupation for mind 
and body, it is my belief that on the high lands of Africa Europeans 
would live and flourish. Some diseases we never have. I never saw a 
case of consumption or of scrofula. Some diseases which are well- 
known in Europe are never seen in Africa. Small-pox and cholera are 
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never knoivii. Cholera, It is true appeared once at Mozanibicpic, but 
went 110 further. I think the climate of Africa has not had a fair trial. 
Ill travelling we have not the means of protecting ourselves from the 
dews at night — generally it is a tree under which we sleep, and our beds 
arc made of grass ; we are exposed to all the malai’ions iaHuences whicii 
exist — so we have not a chance of knowing whether the climate is as 
bud as it is reported to be- 

One point of dissimilarity with the climate of India is this, that we 
never have sunstroke- Neither my companions nor I ever wore sun 
topees- We went about in the sun wearing the common naval cap, and 
some wore even smaller head dresses, but we were never aifected by the 
sunstroke ; nor did we ever hear of a single case of it- Then, looking 
at the experience of the inhabitants, most of the people go without any 
head covering at all. We see the natives of this country all particularly 
careful of their heads, and thus we observe the result of their experi- 
ence of the danger arising from exposure to the sun ; but the natives of 
Africa take no such precautions. They take greater care of their feet 
than of their heads, and slave-traders never travel without their slaves' 
feet being protected by the earth being cooled by the rains- The sun 
is not so terrible in Africa as it is in this country- This may be because 
in the interior the climate is dry- Wc have sometimes as much as 35 
degrees dilfercnce of temperature between the dry and the wet bulbs of 
the thermometer, and the dryness of the climate may be some protec- 
tion from the sun’s rays- 

Most of you must know the typical negro. Sometimes we see a 
figure intended to represent him at the doors of tobacco shops at home ; 
but this is not the typical negro at all. It may be the typical negro 
of the West Coast, who is exceedingly ugly ; but in the interior the 
people are cpiite different. In many cases they are very comely. The 
Makololo, for instance, are very good looking. Their noses are a little 
fiatter than ours; but they say our noses stick too much out of our 
faces. (Laughter.) We think theirs too flat. Now, who is to decide? 
(More laughter.) Throughout the country the natives have all got 
woolly hair ; but when they see our hair they say ^‘Is this hair? It 
is a great mistake ; that is not men’s hair at all ; it is lion’s mane.” 
(Laughter.) They consider their hair to be the proper sort of hair, 
and are quite content with it ; but ours they do not think the proper 
sort ; and when one is among 40 or 50 of them smiling at one's head 
gear,' ho is almnst *wilh^ them. In South AMm, 
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where we have real. Hottentots and Bushmen, it is a scanty crop indeed, 
anil the people look as ii their heads had been shaved and pepper corns 
planted all over them. Grass grows there in the same way, tufts here 
and there, with bare spaces between. But as we go more inlaiKl, 
vegetation becomes more dense, and so does the crop of iiair on the 
people's heads ; and some of them have such enormous masses of wooh 
that thc> are as large as many of our friend’s turbans there (pointing 
to the turbans of some Hindoos who were present). These people are 
so proud of it, that tbey^train it into a great variety of shapes. Some 
make it into a shape like a dragoon's helmet ; some train it backwards ; 
and some imitate the glory round the head of the Virgin, by dressing 
their hair so as to resemble rays going out to a circle of bamboo — it 
forms a very good resemblance too. Others, again, train it into the 
shape of a European hat. 1'hey have abundance of it, and seem to 
amuse themselves with it in tlie same way as ladies do in all parts of 
the world. (Laughter atul applause.) They are all greatly addicted 
to following the fashions, and one is the ugliest in the world. I can 
never get reconciled to it. It is the lip-ring. It is not put in as the 
nose-rings are in this country, but a hole is made in the lip, and apiece 
of stick inserted to kce]) the parts from reuniting. They begin with a 
small hole, and gradually increase the size of it by putting in little bits 
of stick until the hole becomes larger and larger, and we have it this 
size, with an, ivory ring wdiich they make to adhere to the edge of the 
lip going round the outside of it* (Dr. Livingstone here exhibited a 
life-size drawing of the head of a native with the lip-ring projecting 
straight forward and from the upper lip to the extent of about tvro 
inches, with a portion of the lip encircling it, constituting a most 
hideous disfigurement.) The doctor then continued : — It is cxcessivxdy 
ugly ; but it is the fashion. I asked an old chief cnce — induces 
the women to use such a thing as this Wh}^ beauty, of course. 
What sort of a creature would a woman be without it V" And he 
seemed highly diverted by the idea of a woman without a lip-ring. 
When the muscles of the cheek become* flaccid, you can see into the 
mouth through the ring, I hope no one will introduce this custom in- 
to this country ; hut there is no saying what fashion will do- (Laugh- 
ter*) 1 somethiies wondered how the women managed to kiss with such 
an ornament as this in front of their mouths (loud laughter) ; hut I was 
afraid to ask, lest the ladies should offer to let me try. (Continued 
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The general characteristic of the people is light-hearfeducss ; bus 
near the coast, where the slave-trade prevaOs, they are blood-thirsty- 
We were fired upon on two occasions without provocation ; but 
when you get away from the seaboard they are kiuuly and civil ; and 
contrasting them with the people I see here, I think the Africans much 
more cheerful. If a party of them are at work, they are either laughing 
or joking, or scolding, and the heavier the work the noisier they are- 
This is much in their favour. Had any other race been subjected to 
the sufferings to which they have been subjected hy the slave-trade, 
they would have perished from off the face of the earth ; but the African 
has a light-heartedness which helps him up in the worst situations. 
He has been called the irrepressible negro. It is quite true. He is 
irrepressible ; and in spite of the loss of lite to which he is subjected in 
the middle passage, he springs up in the New World and forms the 
great difficulty there. Some people talk of him as likely to become 
extinct if he is allowed to live in freedom ; but I do not see that there 
is any probability in this assertion- If he has withstood all the de- 
structive agencies involved in slaveiy and the slave trade, he will live on 
in the presence of all his brethern. 

The Africans have no caste. If you give one of them a piece of 
bread, he immediately shares it with his companioas. Their religion is 
a very simple one. There is nothing of cruelty in it, nothing repulsive. 
Dahomey is a mere fraction of the country. They all believe in a 
Supreme Being, and that their souls, after their departure, continue to 
Eve. They pray to the departed. A woman prays to her departed 
mother, and a man to his departed father, and all their prayers are 
directed to departed spirits. Some people have supposed that they 
have no knowledge of the Supreme Being ; but from an intimate know- 
ledge of them for many years, I can testify that they all have a know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being- It is never necessary to assert the exist- 
ence of Deity. Their great fear is against being bewitched. Some 
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The most; sensible peo];)le I ever met, who had a belief in this ordeal, 
were the Batokas ; but they gave the medicine to a cock or a cat, and 
according to its effect the judgment was pronounced. Thus, there was 
no danger of a man or woman being poisoned by it, as the effect took 
place merely on an animal. If we believe the Africans to be savages 
we sliall be much mistaken. They are agricultural, and cultivate all 
the sorts of grain you cultivate in the Dekhan, and I have seen many 
plants the same as you sow, in the interior of Africa. They live chiefly 
on those grains. 

They cultivate cotton also, and excel the people of this country, inas- 
much as they have introduced a new kind of cotton. They had the in- 
digenous cotton of the country, much like the Indian short-stapled 
cotton ; but they have introduced another kind which resembles Eg5^ptian. 
We sent some to Manchester, and were told that it was better than the 
common American. Then they have another long staple, but how it 
got tliere I do not know, for we found it in the middle of the coiintiy, 
and none near the coast. It is known as the Pernambuco kind. We 
found some fruit trees there too, which are only to be found in Cuba 
and the other Wh^st Indies, besides those three kinds of cotton. Almost 
every family lias a patch of cotton, as our forefathers had of flax, 
which they plant, and of which they make coarse cloth. Cotton is 
found growing in all parts of the country. That improved cotton, which 
is called foreign cotton, requires to be replanted every three years ; and. 
when replanted they get the greatest yield from the young plants. 

The Africans likewise engage in fishing, and make Ashing nets all 
over the country. They smelt iron, and make capital hoes, spears, and 
knives, and in one part of the country they smelt copper ore from Ma- 
lachite, and make copper ornaments. 

They arc more agriculturists than hunters, and , they can scarcely be 
called savages ; but that which prevents them making any advances, is 
the slave trade. This it is which keeps them in the state in which 
they have been living for ages. The slave trade v/e found to be the 
source of a great sacriiico to human life. When I went to England in 
1807, from the Western coast to the Zambesi, and went dowm that 
river to the Eastern coast, I found that this coast wms shut up by the 
Portuguese. They have some forts on the Eastern coast, and on the 
strength of those forts they claim in Europe the government of the 
whole country. They claim 1,360 miles of coast, but they pay the na- 
tives for di the laud which they cultivate. They have been in posses- 
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fion of tlie fort of Mozambicpe, on a suiall island about one iiiuo ion-: 
uid a quarter of a mile broad, for 300 years ; yet for tbe land wbicb. 
bey cultivate on the mainlaiitl the natives make them pay handsomely, 
rhere is one hill in si^ht at },Iozamhiqne which the natives will not 
illow the Portuguese to come near. Iti other places the natives make 
[be Portuguese pay a hcavv rent for all which they occupy 5 and yet 
diev speak of the kiole laud as their territory ! It is just the same as 
if the people of the Dekhan made us pay a rent for the cultivation ot 
=iarne of the land on the adjacent mainland. 

The system of the Portuguese is to cut out all foreign trade, and 
the trade of the Eastern coast now consists of slaves and ivory ; but 
that in ivory is not large, whilst that in slaves is considerable. Large 
nmnhcTS of slaves are annually sent to Cuba, to the Red Sea, and to 
tbe Persian Gulf, and at the time wc were in the country, a large slave 
trade was going on between the Eastern Coast and the Island of 
BourboJi. The French sent ships, each with an officer on board, to sec 
that a fair engagement was made with the people ; but the Portuguese 
being on tbe spot, they shipped off their slaves as free lahouiers* I 
EflT-A cAPn fhft Pnrtvvo*uese sendiuo: off* their slaves in irons; and this 
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iii the country. The great instruments of the si are- traders’ power 
there arc guns anti gunpowder ; for those tri]>es who hare only bows 
and arrows, cannot stand against those who have gtins* It usually 
happens that one tribe is excited by men against another, so they buy 
gnus and ammunition from the half caste slave traders, and soon are 
able to capture slaves enough to pay for them. Thus the Yale of the 
Shire, which was one of the hnest valleys in Africa when I first saw it, 
in two years v/as completely depopulated, and I never was so struck 
with the atrocities of the slave trade before as in revisiting that vale. 
About 1,900 slaves were recorded at the Custom House in Zanzibar 
when Col. Kigby was there. These were all from the Shire Valley and 
Lake Nyassa districts, and a great many others came from other parts 
of the country. To put a stop to this odious traffic, I wished to get a 
small steamer on Lake'ISiyassa, so that we could visit the people of the 
Upper Shire and enlist them in the cultivation of cotton instead of the 
enslaving of people. They were very eager traders, and quite alive to 
their own interests ; and would soon have carried on a good trade had 
they not been interfered with by the Portuguese agents. But those 
people were now swept away, the further wt went, the further did these 
men-sfcoalers, acting wdth the connivance of the Governor, follow us- 
The labourers were carried away or left dead, and we had not the 
means of carrying our vessel on to the lake* 

The river Shire, like most other rivers in Africa, has cataracts. 
There are 35 miles of cataracts, and then 60 miles of river above them 
and then you sail into the lake- It w^as no use attempting to go any 
further in the accomplishment of my mission, so I acquainted tiie Go« 
vernment that we were followed by the Portuguese slave-traders where- 
ever we went*, and that imless a stop was put to this, we should do no 
good. The expedition was withdrawn, and the vessel, which is made 
to be carried in twenty-four pieces, and which would have done ad- 
mirably on Lake Nyassa, is now lying in Bombay harbour. I still 
regret that my efforts were not successful ; for with the steamer I could 
have done an amount of good which would have allowed me to lie down 
and die in peace. (Applause.) But I don’t like to give it up ; for if I 
had been in the habit of giving up when I met with difficulties, I 
would never have had the honour of addressing you here. (Renewed 
applause.) 

In my new expedition I propose to go up the Rovuma or Lovuma 
River, We went up for 150 miles in boats; but as it is not within the 
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claims of the Portitguese, I am in hopes we may do our duty to the 
people without being interfered with by them. I still think that if^ 
along with lawful commerce, Christian Missionaries were introduced, 
it would be the beginning of the end of the slave trade. 

I propose taking some buffaloes with me, as we have no draught 
animals there, although we have abundance of wild ones* The first 
time I went up the Shire T counted 800 wild elephants ; rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses abound ; and once in going up the liovuma in a 
heavy boat containing a ton of ebony and several men, a hippopotamus 
tried to upset it, and when he could not do that, he tried to bite the 
bottom of it, and gave it a punch which broke one of the planks, and 
made us scuttle ashore as quickly as we could. The country abounds 
with antelopes and rhinoceroses, and is probably the most singular 
country in the world for large game. Many of’ you have read Gordon 
Cumming’s account. Some things it would have been better not to 
have said, for people doubt them because they have not been in the 
country ; but as to the quantity of game he speaks of, I have lived in 
a part of the country where he hunted, and I do not think he ex- 
aggerates the account of their numbers at all. But it is decreasing* 
owing to the manner in which it is destroyed- I have tried to calculate 
the number of elephants destroyed, and I find from the quantity of 
ivory brought into the market, that at least 30,000 are killed every 
year for the sake of their tusks. If this wholesale destruction is to be 
allowed to go on, the supply of elephants will soon he permanently 
diminished. Where I am going there is an abundance of game, and 
the wild buffalo also abounds ; and as this animal is not injured by the 
tzetze, I wish to try the experiment whether the tame one will he in- 
jured by the poison of that pest. If we succeed, we shall confer a 
great benefit upon that country, (ikpplause.) 

My great desire is to see if a settlement of some kind or other with 
Christian missionaries and traders cannot be formed, as this experiment 
has never been tried in this part of Africa before, and I have very con- 
siderable hopes of its success. On the Western coast both traders and 
missionaries have had success, and in SieiTa Leone and elsewhere their 
success has been very gratifying. The value of commerce sent out along 
this coast amounts to about three millions sterling annually, and there 
is more tonnage employed in carrying this commerce than ever the 
slave trade employed jSyieipt lU its palmiest days- The number of converts 
is verv considerable, but we must take something else than these as a 
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ixieastire of success- I visited Sierra Leone in 1S58, and four years be- 
fore tliat tlie native Christians belonging to the Clmrcli Missionary 
Society bad taken to themselves the entire charge of the schools con- 
nected mth it, and saved the Society the cost of £S00 per annum. This 
shows a tolerable amount of success- It shows that when they contribute 
so handsomely to the spread of the same doctrines they may have been 
taught, they must have profited largely by the teaching- 

Ever since I was a boy, I have heard a great deal about the spread 
of the Mahomedan faith, and have always been on the look out for in- 
dications of it ; but I never have seen a tittle of evidence that the 
Mahomedans of the Eastern Coast are anxious to propagate their faitln 
I met two Arabs at Lake Nyassa, and they had been in the country for 
■fifteen years, yet had made no attempt to propagate their faith- On 
the Western Coast, as far north as I have been, I never saw any Maho- 
medans ready to progagate their faitli. Sometimes they conquer 
portions of the country, and avail themselves to a great extent of their 
power to make the younger people Mahomedans, but the older people 
they never try to convert- As far as my experience goes, the desire to 
propagate his faith is by no means strong on the part of the Mahome- 
dan ; the primitive zeal seems to have €j[iute died out- Certainly this is 
the case on the Eastern Coast, and I do not think that Mahomedan zeal 
or proselytism is so great in Africa as it has been represented to be. 
The native Christians, on the contrary, desire to propagate their faith, 
and I know that they contribute a large sum annually for this purpose- 
Now, when they do make sacrifices of their property, it shows a desire to 
propagate their faith ; and it has been very snccessfully propagated too ; 
and I declare positively, that wherever Christianity has spread, men 
have been made better- I hope that something will soon take place 
which will attract attention, especially to the interior of intertropical 
Africa — something which at present I cannot conceive ; that it will 
attract the attention of the people of Bombay more and more, I 
sincerely hope. It is a vast rich land. I cannot compare it with the 
interior of this country, because I have never seen it ; but, being within 
the tropics, all tropical productions grow there most luxuriantly. In 
different parts native indigo grows wild ; and there arc various seeds^ 
which would he a pro-fitable article of commerce. 

Now, when I looked at slavery in America, that, to my mind, was 
the most hopeless state of things for the African there j ior I never 
could conceive how that largo slave population should ever be made 
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free ; yet it has been brought about in our own clay in a way that no 
one could Iiave possibly conceived- It is the most gigantic event which 
has occured in our day. We are yet too close to it to appreciate its 
immense importance. Here are 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 slaves, whose 
masters determined to move heaven and earth to keep up slavery, and 
luifortunately their ministers went to the length of finding slavery in 
the Bible, and yet it lias all gone away in spite of them. (A])planse.) 

I feel very warmly in the cause of missions and missionaries- I am 
not associated with any missionary society now ; but when I see papers 
WTitten in a sort of scoffing manner because of the fewness of converts 
which missionaries make, I think they are treated very unfiiiriy- 1 
don’t think that the number of converts is any gauge of a missionary’s 
usefulness. (Applause.) There is a great movement going on through 
the world which must result in the benefit of man; better principles are 
working in the native mind like leaven ; it is not in individuals only ; 
it is a movement which is affecting the mass of the population. Mis- 
sionaries are performing a part, and that part cannot be measured- 
They are not alone in the work. Judges in giving judgment, merchants 
in just dealing, masters in more kindly and sympathetic treatment of 
their servant, and in teaching them their duties ; statesmen in devising 
beneficial measures ; last, but not least, are railways. Bailways are 
doing a most important work in tliis cotinlry. Railway Companies I 
look upon as so many Missionary societies — they make people know 
each other- (Applause.) A great deal of the mischief done in the 
world is caused by people not understanding each other. For instance, 
the Africans believe that most of us are slave-dealers, and that most 
of their people who are taken away are taken away to be fattened and 
eaten. They suppose us to be cannibals, and we suppose them to be 
savages ; yet when w’e got away from the infiuence of the slave trade, 
we found the people to be very kindly and sympathetic. In cases of 
death they showed a great deal of sympathy and a great deal of kind- 
ness ; and if they knew us a little better, I hope they would think a 
great deal more of us. (Applause.) 

, I think most of you will understand the difficulty of getting a posi- 
tion of the kind I have spoken of; for missionary and trading life differ 
materially from each other. The country is wide, and is nearly de- 
populated. You may travel in some parts 100 miles and not meet with 
a single humaa being, and iu other places you meet a few scatterd 
natives. In general civilized imtiye chiefs me not apposed to wffiite men 
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hvin"' witli tliom. Intlecil eacli chief is rather anxious to get a white 
maii'to live i» his coinitry, and to keep him to himself and get all the 
lood he can out of him- With the Arab tribes it is different. They 
Live no wish for strangers, and though they may in general treat them 
well, they do not like white men to remain in their country. 

Another of the objects I have in view in going to Africa again is, 
that the Royal Geographical Society of London may have the water- 
shed of this part of the country explored. In the hollow part of the 
country there are several lakes which have not yet been explored ; 
araonc' them is Lake Bemba, from which flows the river Loapula, 
which forms a second and a third lake, which are not of much extent. 
(The doctor here referred to the map of Africa suspended behind him, 
Lid pointed out the localities of the lakes in question, and continued 
bv savino-j— Captain Speke went to nearly the northern end of one of 
these lakes in a canoe, and was told that there a river was flowing mto 
it instead of flowing out of it. It is not quite certa n which way it 
flows. Baker believes his lake to he a large one of 2o0 miles long, Idee 
Nyassa. The lake which Speke discovered flows into Baker s ^ake, 
and that flows into the Nile, so that Baker’s and Speke s and Grant s 
lakes complete the discovery so far as is at present known of the source 
of the Nili N 0 doubt Speke pointed out the country in which the true 
sources of the Nile exist, and it is probable that other waters be found 
to flow into Baker’s Lake ; if so, these will be new sources, and Lake 
Bemba may be a source of tbe Nile besides. This is one of the objects 
which induces me to go to the Rovuma ; to pass Lake “ the 

past to Lake Tanganyika ; and go on past 'langanpka to a part o^Tj® 
country which exists in a portion of the map which is an entire blank. 
This / propose; hut I don’t know anything of the peop e, or the 
difficulties ii the way ; hut if I live to come back, I hope to be able to 
tell you better about it. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Dr. Wilson then submitted the following motion in behalf of the 

Society : — 

“That the warmest thanks of the Society be presented to Dm 

LmJiefortheaUe, mteresting, .»i 

1 .H, .«-o» , .nd ftat in ..ta of a* 
with him in his great entei 1 >rise, they resolve to ceinmence a sue. ^ 

U n (to he open to the pnhiic ef Bombay, in aid of the erped. ». wh,eh 

^ ^ 1 A Tn ciinnfiTtinsf tliis IHOtiOBj Dr* ^ ilsoBu 

he at present contemplates.” la Buppoiung rais mo i , 

14 »* 





adverted to the interest which the lecture liaa clouDuess excueu m «e- 
lialf of both the country and the inhabitants of Africa. All things 
ocn-4dered, the people of Africa were really a promising and amiable, 
thougb grievously-abused and ill-treated race. Their peculiarities, 
though very striking, v»ere not inconsistent with their claim to recog- 
nition as an important portion of the human family. The slave-trade 
had been their curse ; and melancholy it was to learn from Dr. Living- 
stone, that the cause of this nefarious traihc still continued to a laige 
extent on their eastern coast. It was certainly to the reproach of the 
Christian name that Portugal, which had had the honour of dis-. 
covering the passage by the Cape of Good Hope and founding the 
European power in the East, had so long overlooked, or failed to repress, 
the atrocities practised in this matter by its sons and their descendants 
in Africa. It was some consolation to know that its home government 
durst not expiess its sympathy with the foul deeds of the descendants of 
its colonists abroad. Another power was also implicated in the slave trade. 
It was that of the Arabs on the East coast of Africa, the benevolent and 
intelligent head of whom had been received witli so much honour and 
satisfalition in this hall last evening. They had immunity by treaty 
from the search of their vessels by British men-of-war between certain 
latitudes and longitudes ; but how soon they may be led themselves to 
abandon this undesirable immunity cannot he declared. Providence 
was at present manifestly interfering in behalf of the xifrican race ; and 
before its omnipotence all difficulties must disappear. l.lie image of 
Hope, crowned and irradiated with the glorious bow of promise, was 
rising on the horizon, and told all of bright days yet and speedily to 
come. 

Hope ! wlaen I mourn, with sympatliizing mind, 

Tiie wrongs of fate, tlie woes of liuman kind, 

Tby blissful omens bid my spirit see 

Tbe boundless fields of rapture yet to be.-— 

Yes! boundless fields of rapture— in which the mountain of the house 
of the Lord shall be exalted about the hills, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be seen flowing into it, with swarthy Ethiopia in the train 
stretching forth her unmanacled hands unto God. (Loud cheers.) 
With regard to the second part of the motion, he felt that little need 
^ be said. Bombay, the great commercial capital of the Indian Ocean, 
ilibuld not, he indifferent about what is transacted in the continent 
’ •. bounding that ocean to the west. The present great assembly bore 
J.Vt^ess ^ ihs iaterest felt fe tlie hero of discovery and pioneer 
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of civilization in that promising region of the world ; and that interest 
would not he allowed to pass away in mere words and plaudits. For 
Dr. Livingstone himself nothing was desired ; but there was still a 
margin left for contributions to his expedition. Though the British Go» 
vermiient and the Royal Geographical Society had each contributed 
five hundred pounds to the advancement of its objects, was it too 
much to expect another thousand pounds from Bombay, so much 
interested in the extension of commercial transactions on the East 
African shores? The great increase of trade at the island of Zanzibar 
alone within these few years had this morning been strikingly set forth 
in one of the Bombay daily papers ; and more may be expected wdien 
the interior of the continent opposite to it has that safe coinmunieatinn 
with the coast which Dr. Livingstone is so ably and judiciously seeking 
to encourage. The merchants of Bombay must be among the first to 
acknowledge his j)hilanthropic researches and arrangements. The na- 
tive gentlemen of this city have a case before them which they will 
view with their usual benevolence and beneficence. The zoalous and 
considerate Secretary of the Society, Dr. Birdwood, had his subscription 
papers ready, and their inviting pages would not be left unfilled. 

This motion having been cordially seconded by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., was carried with loud acclamations. 

. Mr. Justice Tucker rose and said — 

""Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel assured that I am giving utterance 
to the wishes of each and all of you when I express to Dr. Livingstone, 
in the name not only of the members of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but of every other person who is bore present, 
our wdim thanks for the grapliic, lucid, and amusing account of the 
great continciit of Africa with which he has favoured us. Having had 
the privilege of being a companion of Dr. Livingstone in his recent 
voyage from Europe, the facts which he has disclosed were not entirely 
novel to me, but I fed certain that most of you must have been 
surprised to find how incorrect have been your previously conceived 
notions with respect to the fourth quarter of the globe ; notioxiS whlcli 
have been formed in conformity with the traditional errors which have 
been so long prevalent on the subject. If we may trust the accuracy 
of Dr. Livingstone’'s description, and ou this point I thiuk there can be 
no doubt, it would seem that the much-abused clesceiidaiits of Ilain 
very closely resemble the rest of the human species w’ho have settled 
in other parts of the world, and that, for the most l-he odium and 
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depreciation to winch they have been uDsparnigly subjected by their 
more fortunate brethren have been undeserved. The chief distinction 
between the African and the men of Europe, Asia, and xiincrica, would 
to be, that he is not so easily led hj ike nose^ and it is also clear 
as skilful as their fairer sisters in more 
■their /loveliness ":and disguising' their' 
ridiculous .and , (I hope I .shall-he'' 
I regret 'much that, /official 
ted Ilis Excellency the Governor from beinig 
i, as he would then have performed with far 
which lias so unexpectedly devolved 
I trust, however, that my friend Dr. Livingstone will not 
is expression of our admiration and gratitude as less valuable^ 


seem 

that his vaves and daughters are 
civilized countries, in clishguring 
natural charms by the adoption of 
pardoned the expression) fasluons. 
duty should have preven 
present on this occasion, 
greater effect than I can, the task 
upon me. 
consider tl 

because it has unfortunately been conveyed to him by a weak and 
nnworihy mouthpiece. I speak for all when I say we wish Dr- Living- 
stone ‘‘ God speed"^ in the gigantic task which he has set for liimself. 
What can be nobler than to bring whole families of nations who are 
yet in darkness within the pale of illumination ? What instruments are 
more likely to be successful than those Titanic levers which he proposes 
to employ, namely Commerce and Education? For myself, I have no 
doubt of his ultimate success, and that the seed which he has already 
scattered broadcast, and may still sow*, will germinate and eventually 
prochice an abundant crop. It may be that his life may not be spared 
to witness the harvest, but others will reap w^hat he has sown, and all 
mankind hereafter will bless the first great labourer in this prolific 
vineyard. I was not aware, till I came here this afternoon, that funds 
were needed for the expedition. I v/ould, however, urge upon you all 
to give in accordance with your means, and with no unsparing hand. 
What grander project can there be than to dry up slavery at its fountain 
head, or to unite two such continents as Hindustan and Africa, in 
the close bonds of trade and of brotherly friendship ? I could speak at 
much greater length on the subject, but the hour has become so late 
that I will no longer tax your patience. (Applause.) 

The Honorable George Foggo, — I cordially second the motion of the 
Horn Mr, Tucker. I heartily hope Dr. Livingstone may live to return 
from the mission, the arduous mission, he has undertaken, and to return 
W way of Bombay ; and I am sure all the ladies will ask him to try. 

' p^t.'hy the Honorary President, and .carried 

■with applause- . . 
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Dr. liTingstone briefly ackno’wledged the compliment^ wlien the 
proceedings terminated. The assembly on rising gave Dr. Livingstone 
repeated rounds of cheering. 

Previoush^ to departing, several gentlemen entered their names on 
the siihscriptiou list to the amount of Rs* 3,600."* 


Anniversary Meeting, Monday, November 27th. 1865. The Honorary 
Secretary, at the request of the Ilonorahle the President, then read the 
Annual Report of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for the year 1864-65. 

Gentlemen, — Memlers. — During the past year 62 resident and 4 
non-resident members were elected, against 52 resident and 3 non-resi- 
dent elected in 1863-64. Four members died in the past year, leaving 
168 resident and 28 non-resident, or in all 263 members on the Society’s 
roil. Of these 63 are in England or non-paying. On the last anni- 
versary, we had 198 members on the roll, of whom 33 were iu England* 
We have therefore to-day 35 more paying members than on the 
corresponding day last year. 

Library , — ^D tiring the year 541 works in 862 volumes, not counting 
Periodicals, were bought by the Society, against 681 works in 1,408 
volumes bought in 1863-6 1. But deducting from the number of works 
bought in 1853-64, the works on Oriental Literature and Natural His- 
tory bought with the money given by Cowasjee Jc-hangeer Readymoney, 
Esq., and the late Honorable Jagonnathjee Sunkersett, 71 works more 
were bought in the year under report than in 1863-64. 

Periodicals. — The Periodicals taken in by the Society are as fol- 
lows : — Literary 5, Illustrated 4, Scientific 33, Reviews 7, Neivspajyers 
9, Medical 1, Law 2, Registers and Army Lists French 9, American 
5, German 4, Indian Newspapers 14, Lidian Calendars and Army Lists 
5, Indian Journals and Reviews 13, Batavian 3, being a total of 92 
Scientific and Literary Periodicals, and 30 Newspapers, or altogether 
122 Periodicals, of which 32 are given in return for the Society’s 
Journal. Back numbers also of many Periodicals were bought, 
amounting in some cases to more than 30 volumes. 

Presents to the Library. — 58 Bliscellaneous works in 121 volumes, 
and 16 Pamphlets were, presented to the Society during the year, and 
chiefij by the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and India. 




Philology, Literary History, &c. . . 
History, Historical Memoirs, &c. .. 

Politics, Political Economy, &c 

Jurisprudence .. 

Parliamentary Papers, &c 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

Antiquities, Numismatics, &c 

Voyages, Travels, &c. 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

Novels, Bomances, and Tales 

Miscellaneous Works, &c 

Foreign Literature 

Natural Philosophy, &c. 

The Fine Arts and Architecture 

Th6 Science of War, &c 

Natural History, &c- 

Botany, Agriculture, &c 

Medicine, Surgery, &c* .......... 

Physiology, Dietetics, &c. 

Transactions of Learned Societies . . 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, &c 

Oriental Literature 


XVII. 

XVIII 


xxn. 

xxin 

XXIV. 

XXV, 
XXVL 


Total of works and volumes 


3 membi 
ame pex 
ihetical ; 
^ear are ] 
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Tabular statement — The following table shows the number of works 

added to 

the Library during the year, exclusive 

of Periodicals 

and 

Presentations : — 



Class. 

K Subjects. 

Worlcs. Vols. 

I. 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History. . . 

40 

62 

IL 

. Natural Theology, Metaphysics, &c.. . . 

11 

15 

in. 

Logic, Rhetoric, &c 

5 

6 

IV. 

Classics, Translations, &c. 

2 

4 
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resumed by us last year from tlie GeograpWcal Society witli book cases 
on tbe conditions of its being given up to tbe classes of Oriental Li- 
tmnture and Antiquities, and named after our late President, Mr. 
William Edward Frcrc ; and Mr. Premcbund Roychnnd sent Rupees 
10 000, tlie estimated cost of the cases, with, .his letter. The best 
thanks" of the Society were voted to him for his liberal and well-con- 
sidered benefaction, the conditions of which were accepted both by the 
Society and by Mr. Frere. The room is now completed with the new 
cases in which the works on Oriental Literature and Antiquities _ have 
been placed. It forms a handsome and most substantial addition to 
the Society’s Library. The addition of this accommodation to the 
Library has enabled the Society to give up a separate room each to 
the following subjects ; —(1) Oriental Literature and Antiquities ; (2) 
Travels ; (3) and Natural History. The room of Travels contains about 
3 000 volumes, and the completeness of this class has always been 
remarked by distinguished visitors to the Library. The Natural 
History collection also is almost perfect- 

Museum-Com were presented to the Musemn during the yeim by 
the Honorable W- E. Frere, Robert Mcllwraith, Esq-, T- H- Sttwait, 
Fsa. C-S-, Col. R. L- Playfair, Zanzibar, and by the Royal University 
of Christiania; and Geological specimens by T- B. Jolmstone, Esq-. 
M.D., B. M., Staff, and A- Rogers, Esq., C-S., Mr- Frere also Presented 
a general collection of War implements used by the tribes of the Caffre 
coast. 

Original Communication—Tv^-o original communications ^ 

before the Society during the year, and the one by Rao Saheb Visaia- 
nath Narayan Mandlik was of great value and interest. 

Br. Livingstone's Lecture.-On the i 2 th of last 

stone, under the auspices of this Society, gave a lectare m th^^^^^^ 

Hall on his African travels before the people of Bombay Dr Liv 
stone was received with the greatest 

collected Rupees 7.000 towards the new enterprise on which his steps 

are bent* , ^ 

«umbmot fc 3oo»«l •>» «»«. f'™ 

UBavoidable causes, overdue. 
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Society (wliiclx hehadlielcl fur 10 years) in consecjiiience of his leaving 
the country. A subscription was also opened for his bust by the 
Sculptor Woollier. 

Ohitiuiry . — On 31st July 1 8G 5 died the Honorable Jugomiathjee 
Sunkersett, for 20 years a respected member of tins Society and a 
liberal benefactor of its Library, and wdio, by a long life of laborious 
activity and distinguished public usefulness, made himself an honour to 
Bombay. On 3ist of August following, died the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Forbes, one of our Yice-Presidents, and the Societ}’^, in placing on record 
the expression of their sorrow for liis untimely loss, added their 
testimony to bis eminent abilities, varied accomplishments, and grace 
of manner ; to his important services on the illustration of the literature 
and antiquities of Guzerat, and to his high character and exemplary 
life, which reflected honour on the British Government in India, and 
won the affection of all classes of the natives with whom he held public 
or social intercourse. 

Finance - — The financial state of the Society is satisfactory, there 
being a balance on hand at this date of Ks. 6,890, exclusive of the 
sums raised in aid of the Livingstone enterprise and Mr- Frere’s bust. 
The classes of Fine Arts and War are very defective, and those of 
Classics and History are in great need of selected addition* 

The Rev. John Wilson, D.D*, Honorary President, seconded by 
Dossabhoy Framjee Cama, Esq., then moved : — '' That the Report now 
read be adopted, and that the best thanks of the Society be given to 
the office-bearers for their zealous, able, and effective services during 
the past year.'" The motion was carried by acclamation. 

In proposing this motion, Dr. Wilson briefly commented on the 
prosperous state of the Society in the matter of its membership, its 
funds, and its library and museum. The books purchased by, and 
presented to, the Society, during the past year, formed an important 
addition to the large collection of works, especially of those of a stand- 
ard character, being made in this large and rapidly growing city. 
They had been wisely selected, in accordance with the expressed views 
of the Committee, and embraced every department of modern and 
ancient literature. Some of them had been ordered on the recommen- 
dation;' of individual members of the Society, who were always en- 
couraged tov enter the titles of desiderated publications in the order book 
lying on the table. The endeavours made by the learned and ingenious 
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Secretary, for tiie re-arrangement of certain classes of the Yoliimes 
belonging to the Society, were of a praiseworthy character, and Tery 
convenient it would now he for the student and the inquirer to find all 
the voyages and travels collected into an apartment devoted to 
themselves ; the Oriental worlvs, of all classes, brought into a second 
apartment ; the Natural History works into a third, and so on- These 
changes had not been effected by the Secretary without much labour, 
for which they stood to him highly indehted- Higher obligations than 
these they were under to Dr. Bird wood in connexion with the Library 
and Museum, for which he had not only provided new shelves, hut 
procured the means of filling them. It was well known that he was 
the confidential adviser of the liberal Native friends of the Society, 
whose large benefactions they had of late years been called upon so 
warmly to acknowledge. In alluding to these liberal friends, he (Dr- 
W.) could not but express the wish that the contribution to the 
courageous and promising expedition of Dr. Livingstone should not 
fall short of the sum often thousand rupees, named at the great meeting 
in the Town Hall. While the general funds of the Society had so 
much increased of late years, it was also confidently hoped that they 
would not be long left unemployed. The Government donation of 
three hundred rupees a month could not be better used, in the first 
instance at least, than in collecting and publishing the dooumenta of 
Maratha History. Grant Duff’s History was invaluable as a composi- 
tion ; but its references to indisputable authorities were often very 
indistinct and imperfect- Let the Poona Dufter be re-examined for 
historical purposes ; let the family chronicles and correspondence of the 
Maratha Chiefs, including the interesting biography of Nana Fadna vis, 
he procured and printed ; and let an intelligent judgment of the 
broadest character be formed of the Maratha movements, which extend- 
ed from Bombay to Bengal, and from Delhi to Cape Comorin- The 
excellent patron of the Society, Sir Bartle Frere, was much interested 
in the advancement of a literary enterprise of this character, and had 
prepared the way for it by privately advising the Maratha Sirdars to 
collect and combine the annals of their own families* 

In conformity with the Society’s Rules, Article X-, the meeting then 
proceeded to the election of members of the committee of management 
for the year 1 865-66, and the following is the list of office-bearers elected 
- for the year 1865-66 : — 

-The Hon. Mr. Justice Newton, C.S 5 Fice-^Pr€$ide?its«-^ 

15 f , 
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M. Stovellj Esq., M.D.; Bliaii Daji, Esq*, Hoaorary Member R.A-S. ; 
the Hon. C- J. Ersidne, C-S. ; tbe Hon. Mr. Justice Tucker, C.S.; 

Hon. George Foggo ; Cowasjee Jcliangicr Eeadv-* 
monejg Esq., Hliunjeeblioy Framjee, Esq., ; James Taylor, „ Esq. ; 
M. Kane, Esq., M.D., M.A. ; George Billiler, Esq., Ph.D. ; Kao Salieh 
Vislivaiiatii Narayan Mandiik ; Colonel J. A. Ballard, C.B. ; T. Mk 
Ward, Esq., F.E.Q.S. ; R. S. Sinclair, Esq., LL.I).; Jnrlitors--3 nines 
Taylor, Esq., Yenayekrao Jaggonnatlijee Simkersctt, Esq., and G- C. M. 
Birdwood Esq,, M-D., Honorary Secretary. 

The Newspapers and Periodicals proposed to be added were then 
voted one by one, and the following were sanctioned to be taken by the 
Society: — 

i, Fancli in India. 2. Fortnightly Beview, from the commence- 
ment. 3, Pall Mall Gazette. 4. London Directory. 5. Clergr 
List, G. Medical List. /. Bengal Army List* 8. Bombay Builder. 
9. Bombay Daily Post. 10. Weekly Ileporter. 11. Law List. 
12. Journal of the Statistical Society of London (published quarterly), 
from the commencement. 13. Notes and Queries (published monthly). 
14. British Quarterly Review . 

The Honorary Secretary read the following correspondence : — 

Asiatic Society/ s BoomS:, Town Hall, November 20t/i 1865. 

To Dr. David Livingstone. 

Sir, — I have the honour to enclose you a cheque for Rupees (0,450) 
six thousand four hundred and fifty, on the Bank of Bombay, being 
the amount received by this Society up to date in aid of your projected 
expedition into Africa, and to beg your orders as to the disposal of anv 
further sums which may he raised here. 

This Society esteems it a most honourable privilege to have been 
permitted to aid you, even in this most humble way, in your daring 
adventure, in which it devoutly wishes you God-speed* 

I have, &c., 

George Birdwood. 


Malabar Hill, 22nd November 1805. 
Birdwood, M.D., Edinb., 

Honorary Secretary, Bombay Asiatic Society. 

heartily to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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cheque for Us. (6,450) six thousand four hundred and fifcy, being tlie 
aiiiouiit received by the Asiatic Society in aid of my projected expedi- 
tion into Alrica, and I take the liberty respectfully to oiTer iny warmest 
thanks to the contributors for this very generous and substantial proof 
of their interest in the enterprise. 

The objects I have in view are partly geographical, and partly tlie 
opeuingof East Africa to the inlhicnces of Christian civilization, and as 
exploration must be attended, to first, some littje time will elapse ere we 
can be pre]>ared to enter upon tlie other more important duty, ir 
appears to me that when I may be able to point out a comparativelv 
healthy locality, if those of the siibscrlbers whoare mercantile men coiiltl 
be induced to undertake the commercial part of the project, and with this 
money and any other that maybe forthcoming, make a systematic effort 
to establish lawful trade, much more favourable results might be antici- 
pated than if it were in my hands. I do not possess the mercantile 
faculty, but in the hope tiiat the Bombay merchants will yet come for- 
ward and re-establish that commerce with the neighbouring continent, 
which seems to have iiourished in the remotest times, I shall deposit 
t^ie above amount wth Alessrs. llitchie, Steuart, & Co., and trust to their 
public spirit to take it up. 

Several of my friends kindly intended their contributions simply as 
assistance to me in the trials and difficulties I expect to encounter, but 
their kindness has in many other ways lessened iny expenses during my 
unexpected delay here, and Ilis Excellency the Governor and the Bom- 
bay Government have so smoothed my way, and afforded such valuable 
assistance, that I am in hopes of accomplishing the geographical objects 
of my journey without drawing any part of the sum in question. Hav- 
ing been a witness of the dcpopidatiou and disorganixations which have 
resultedfrom the slave trade, I am thoroughly convinced that if the Bom- 
bay merchants should succeed in supplanting it with lawful commerce 
they will perform a most acceptable service to merchants and to their 
fellow-men. 

I am, iSfc., 

David Livingstone. 

Dr. Bii-dwood said that he had written to Dr. Livingstone to say that 
the Bombay subscription to his enterprise was absolutely at his own 
disposal^ and that he had read this correspondence merely to inform 
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the public that the fund had been disposed of according to the resolu- 
tion on which it was subscribed. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, the best thanks of the Society 
were voted to the Honorable the President for conducting the business 
of the Anniversary Meeting, and the meeting was then adjourned to 
Thursday, the i4th instant. 
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Medical Officer (Chief), Victoria, Reports of 
the Sanitary Stations for 1861-62-63 .... 

ite turns of 

Diseases, &c* 1862-64 

Melbourne Suburban and Hobson’s Bay 
Railway Act Amendment Bills, Reports from 
the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly upon the. Victoria. 1860-61 & 
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MELHOUHNE^Publicatioiis, Government Papers — mniinved. 

:DGNOI:iS.;:, ■ 

Mining Surveyors ami Registrars, Victoria, Ee- 

])ort of the. Quarter ending 3lst March iSh 1 The Trustees to 

^ the.Melb.Piih; 

Library.^ ■■ ■■ 

Municipalities (The) and the Charitable 
Institutions in Victoria, Report of the Com- 

missioners appointed to inquire into, 18G2-63 — — 

OitSEiiYATORiEs (The) Victoria, Special Re- 

port of the Board of Visitors to. 18(i2. . , . 

Observatory (The) Victoria, Third Report 

of the Board of Visitors to. 1862 — — 

Post Office Department (The) Victoria, Re- 
port on, to 30 th September 1862 

Printing Establishment (The Government), 

Report on, for the years 1859, 1800, and 

1861 ..\ — — 

Railways, Victorian, Report of the Board of 

Land and Works, November 1862 

Savings Banks, Victoria, Statements and Re- 
turns for the year ending 3Qth June 1863. 

Statistics (Agricultural and Live Stock) of 

Victoria for 1862-63 - — 

Criminal, Victoria. 1862-63-64 

of the Colony of Victoria, for 1855, 

1858, 1859, & 1861-62 

Volunteer Force, Victoria, being report on the 
course of Musketry Instruction of the Force, 
which commenced on the 1 5th September * 

1861, and concluded on the 3 1st August 1862 — — 

... -State of the. 1862., -- 

Murdoch (John), Classified Catalogue of Tamil 
Printed Books, with Introductory notices,com- 
piled by. 12mo. Madras, 1865. The Compiler. 

clo. do. The Madras 

Educational 
Christian Ver- 
. • . . ■ iiacular Society. 
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Donors, 


Nagpore Exliibition of Arts, Manuf^ictures, and Pro- 
duce, Report of the. 8vo. Nagpore, 1865 ... . . . 


The Exhibition 
Committee. 


Nowrojee Byramjee, Governraent System of Edu- 
cation, its Tendencies and Results. Pht. 8to.. . The Author 


Observations, Meteorological, Results of, made 
under the directions of the United States Patent 
Office and the Smithsonian Institution, &c., from 
1854 to 1859 inclusive. Vol. II. Fart 1st, 4 to. 
Washington, 1864 


The Smith. Inst, 
Washington. 


Observatory (The Government), Colaba, Report 
of the Superintendent of. Pht. 8vo. Bombay, 
1866 


The Government 
of Bomhay. 


0 Chronista diTeasuary. Periodical Measal, redactor 
J. H. da Cuixha Rivara. Nos. i to 9, 8vo, Nova. 
Goa. 1866 

Parsees, Correspondence on miscellaneous subjects 
relating to the- RL 8vo. Bombay 1865. (In 
Gujarathi ) 


The Editor 


The Parsee As- 
sociatioiu 


Report (Annual) of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, together with the Report 
of the Director. 1863. Pht. Svo. Boston 


Sablier (Capt. 6. F. ), Diary of a Journey across 
Arabia. Pht. Svo. Bombay, 1866 


The Govt, of 
Bombay. 


Sars (G, O.), NorgesFerskvandskrebsdyr. Pht. 4to, 
Christiania, 1865 


The Univ. of 
Christiania. 


— (Dr. M.) Dm de i Norge Forekmmende 
Fossile, Dyrelevninger fra Quartserperiodeo, 
Christ, 1865 . • . * 
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Selections from tlie Records of Governments. 


Donors. 


VIZ. 


Bengal* 

Moitlyie Alimedoollftli of Patna and otlicrs^ Papers 
relating to tlie Trial of. No. 42. 8vo. C/al. 



Bombay* 

Belgacm Collectorate, Papers relative to the intro- 
duction of revised rates of Assessment into part 
of the Uthuee Talooka, the Tasgaum and Sump- 
gaum Talookas, and part of the Padshapoor Ta- 
looka, all of the. New Series No- 94. 8vo. Bom- 
bay, 1865 

Challisgatim Talooka, Letters relating to Assessment 
of Loharaaiid Wurrungaum Pergunnas and nine 

Villages in- New Series No. 97. Bvo. Bom- 
bay, 

Goveknor of Bombay (His Excellency the). Papers 
relating to the Constitution and Functions of, 
for making Laws and Regulations. New Series. 
No. 92. 8vo. Bombay, 1865 

Irrigation Series, viz 

No. 1. Irrigation Projects for the Bombay Presidency. 
Tank at Ekrookh, near Sholapoor, with a Map 
and Plans in a separate case. 8vo. Bomb. 1866. 

No. II. Water Supply of Poona and Kirkee, with 
Plans and Estimates. Project by Lieut. Col. life, 
with a Map and 2 Lithographic Drawings m a 

separate case- 8vo. Bombay, 1866 ■ - • 

No HI. Irrigation Projects for the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Land in the Paihra and Godavery Valleys, 
near Newassa, in the Ahraedmiggur Collectorate, 
(the Lakh Project), with a Map and Plans m a 
, separate case. 8vo. Bombay, 1866 


The Government 
of Bengal. 


The Government 
of Bombay. 
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Irrigation Series-— ■ ' ■ . Donors. 

'No. iV. Paper (A) on Irrigation ill the Southern The Gioveriviueiit 
Maratha Country. 8vo. Bombay 1S60. . .« . . of Bombay. 



Y,.., — ; on Irrigation ill the Deccan and . 

F outlie rii Maratha Country^, by Col. Playfair.- 
8vo. BombayjISdd. . .. . 

Khandeish Collectorate - (The), - Papers relative to 
the introduction of rerised rates of Assessment 
into eight Talookas ,and two Pettas of. ' New 
Series, No. 93, Svo. -"' Bomba}^, 1865 .... . ... - — — . 

Tanna Collectorate ;■ (The), : Papers relating to the: , 
revised rates of Assessment for thirteen different 
Talookas of. New Series, No. 96, Svo. Bom- 
bay, 1866 — — 

North-Western Provinces^ 

Part XLIV- Pol. Allahabad, 1866 ; containing — 

Art. L— -Report on Native Presses in the North- 
Western Provinces for the years 1862, 1863, 

1864, and 1865, by M. Kempson, Director of 

Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces • . The Covt. of 

North-West- 
ern Provinces. 

II. — Anneal Reports of the Lunatic Asylums at 
Bareilly and Benares for the year 1866, under 
the superintendence of Doctors F. Corhyii and 
R. Cockburn -- — 

HI. — Annual Report of the Vaccination Opera- 
tions in the Agra and Meerut Divisions for the 
Season ISG5-66, under the superintendence of 
Asst, -Surgeon R, Pringle, Supt. of Yaccina- 
tjon, Agra and Meerut Divisions 

V. — Tin PORT on the Progress of tlie Public Library 

and Museum at Allahabad, during the year 1865* 

_Seton-Kar^e (W. S.) 'Selections from Calcutta 

y^,,. Gazettes of the years 1784 Co 1788. 2 vols* 

Cal. 1864* , The Governinent 

. . of Bcngab 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge- Vol. 
XIV. 4to. Washington, 1865.... 


Society (La Eoyale) des Antiquities du Nord, 
Memoires de, 1850 — 1860. 8vo. Copenbageii, 
1861 ... ...... .... 

• The Agri-IIorticultural, of Punjab, Papers 

and Proceedings of, from August to December 

1865. Pht. 8 VO. Lahore, 1865 

^ of Western India, Reports of, for the years 

i 863-64. 8vo. Bombay. 

— The Asiatic of Bengal, Journal of, Parts 
I. and IL for 1865 (4 Nos. in each Part) ; 
Part I. Nos. 2, and Part TI. No. 1 for 1866, 

8vo. Cal 

Proceedings of. 

Nos. 10 to 12, with an Index for 1865 ; and Nos. 

1 to 9 for 1866. 8vo. Cal 

The Bombay Geographical, Transactions 

of. Vol. XVIL 8vo. Bombay, 1865. ....... 

The British and Foreign Bible, The Sixty- 

first Report of. 8vo. Loud. 1865 


The Grant College Medical, Transactions 

of. No. 1. 8 VO. Bombay, 1805 

— The Literary and Philosophical, of Man- 
chester, Memoirs of. 3rd Series, Vol- II. 8vo. 

Lond. 1865 

— — .Proceedings 

of. Vols. IL to IV., 8vo. Manchester, 1862— 65. 

-The Royal Asiatic of Great Britain and 

Ireland, Journal of. New Series, VoL IL Svo. 

liOnd. 1866 .... 

Proceedings 

of. Vol XiV. for 1865. 8vu, -Loud. . .. , . . . . 


Donors. 

The Board of Re- 
gents. Smith. 
Inst., Wash. 


The Society- 


The Bombay 
^Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society, 

The Society. 










Health. 8 to. 


Giijarathi) 
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..Donors* 

Society, The Royal Astronomical, Memoirs of the. 

Yols. xxxni. & XXXIV. 4to. Loud. 1863 -65. The Society. 

The Royal Geographical, Journal of. VoL 

XXXV. for 1865. 8vo. Loud 


t The Students’ Literary and Scientific, 

Report of, for the Sessions of 1864-65. Pht- 
8vo. Bombay — _ 

Stephen (Prof. Geo.), The Old Northern Runic Mo- 
numents of Scandinavia and England, now first 
collected and deciphered by. Parti. Pol. Lend. 

1866 Prof. Wes tergaard. 

Tasmania and the adjacent Islands, Map of. 4to.. . Col. Crawford. 

Tassy (M. Garcin de). Discours d’ouvertiire du 4 

Decembre 1865. Pht. 8vo. (2 copies) The Author. 

Tom Cringle’s Jottings of an Invalid in search of 

Bombay, 1865 The Times o/: 

India. 

Vaccination throughout the Bombay Presidency 
and Sind, Report on, for the year 1865. Pht, 

Bombay, 1866 The Prin. losp. 

Genl. Medl.; 
Dept. 

Vrijlal Xalidas. A History of the Guzerati Lan- 
Pht. 8 VO. Ahmedabad, 1855 (in 

The : Gujarat; 
Vernacular So- 
ciety. 

Whitney (Wm. D.) on the Views of Biot and 
Weber, respecting the relations of the liindu 
and Chinese Systems of Asterisks. 8vo., .... Rev. C. II . A. 

Dali, of Cab 
;eutt8i.:;;: 

^ i Wright (W.), The Kamil of El-Mubarrad, edited 

by. Part ist, 4to. Leipzig, 1864 The German 

Grieqtal So- 
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FOR THE MUSEUM. 
From llTii Dec. IStii) to 26tu November 


Coins, 17 Copper, from Melbourne 


20 old, found by some Prisoners employed 

on Municipal Works in the Hydrabad Districts. 

Scales, a pair of, made at Delhi for Jewellers, &c.. . 

Stone Slab (A), beaiing the following Inscription, 
and taken from the Apollo Gate of the Old 
Fortifications, Bombay 

II. O. I. 

Hon. Carolo Boone Armigero) Insulse Bomhayse 
&c. Gnbernatore Illustrissimo, Fun. ult. Anno 
Domini MDCCXVIL... 


SuLi’HUR, a piece of, found in the Oidnnnce and 
Magazine of the Ark or Citadel at Beejapoor. . 

Tiles (Encaustic), Two broken specimens of, with 
which the “ Mehrab ” at Beejapoor is decorated 


1866 - 

DONORS- 
The Trustees to 
theMelbourne 
Pub. Library. 

The Govt, of 
Bombay. 
Capt. A Phelps- 


Cob J. Jones, 
R.E., Exec. 
Eng. Bombay 
Defences. 

Capt. A. Phelps. 


Purchased for the Society's Museum, 

Coins, 1 Gold and 2 Copper, of Constans and Constantins, “Victo- 

the sLe country; and Coin (A Sassanian silver). 




proceedings, OEFICIAL. LITEBAEV, AND SCIENTIFIC, 
r„„ Mt„ D.ce»b.« 1865 TO 2<iTH Novehmb 1866. 


At Iho Mo»lUy of 

tendered his resigontioo f„ s„„e teonths, nod con- 

°"Dr“!l' s!u he roost beg h, be " 

wEbwhicbhebenrd^.—^^^^^^^^^^ 

of his resignation as Secieta j, ^ oresent. they would one and 

estimated the feelings of the members Until he re- 

all fully participate with him lu ®' P ^ ^ slightest idea 

ceived the paper convening the '"f he trusted Dr. 

that their Secretary had contemplated ^ f „Pg,d for 

Birdwood would pardon his remar ui „ necessity. They seemed to 
taking it by no means convinced ham ° Birdwood 

resolve themselves into its future arrangements. He 

to leave the Society unfettered in makin 

thought, however the with formally accepting the 

of the Society if they ““"Rented th Birdwood to re- 
resignation without was so well aware of the deep 

consider the question. Every me Society laboured, and so 

obligations to Dr. i^ which he had at all times per- 

fully appreciated the vmy able for not 

formed tbe duties of his office, particularly as there 

saying a word on that part o not' very long since were present 

were many members in the room w^ Pfesident, the Honourable Mr. 
at one of their meetings m whi acefnl testimony to the value 

Frere. in resigning his seat, ,i,,„fore. the Meeting should 

of their Secretary’s services. He pi^dwood to re- 
endeavour to adopt some step w difficulty in doing so. Dr. 

Ui.hi,p*»dbedia i 

i to M.h.b.toh™!-. 

, health. He was not going to Europe, m 
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Ho tliouglit, therefore, the Meeting would act wisely in following the 
example recently set on a somewhat similar occasion by the Agri-Hor- 
ticultnral Society, who succeeded in retaining Dr. Birdwood as Secre- 
tary, by providing for the performance of his duties during his tem- 
porary absence. He would suggest the adoption of a similai step, and 
would therefore beg to propose that Dr. Birdwood be requested to re- 
tain the post of Secretaiy, and that Dr. Kane, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management, be requested to officiate as Secretary dining 
Dr. Birdwood’s absence. 

The Honorary President said he entirely agreed with the Chairman 
in the view taken by him of this important matter. The sei-vices of 
Dr. Birdwood to the Society had all along been of singular value, and 
should not be dispensed with while any practicable arrangement could 
be made by which they could be resumed by him on his return from 
his contemplated sojourn on the hills, or, if found necessary for him to 
spend the rains in the Dakhan, after his return from Puna nest cold 
season. The general business of the Society he had conducted with 
surpassing energy and efficiency. He was quite an institution in the 
rooms, ever ready to welcome and assist all the members, and not merely 
the members, but the numerous visitors from all parts of - the world 
who now find their way to Bombay, and who receive attentions from 
him such as certainly were never rendered by any of his distinguished 
predecessors. 

Dr. Stovell’s proposition IiaTingbeeii put to tlie vote, was unam» 
inously carried. 

At the same meeting Dr* Birdwood, the Honorary Secretary, read 
the following propositions : — 

(1) That a Curator of the Library be appointed on the comple- 
tion of the new classified catalogue. 

(2) That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society enter 
into negotiations with the G-eographical Society of Bombay for the 
amalgamation of the two Societies.” 

Proposed by James Taylor, Esq., and seconded by Mmiguldass 
Nathoohhoy, Esq. : — 

That the Honorary Secretary, in view of his intended absence, be 
requested to record his opinion on both subjects, for the benefit of the 
Committee, previous to his departure.” 
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Moved by Dr. Wilson, seconded by James Taylor, Esq.:— 

» That both subjects be remitted to the Committee of Management 
for their consideration, and to report thereon. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 8th of March i866j)r. Kane. 
OfficMmg Honomnj Secretary, the following letters . ^ 

i^Bomhmj Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Town Hall, 21si February 18%. 


To E. S. Chapman, Esq , C.S., 

Chief Secretary to Government. General 


Siu,-Ihave the honour to 

ment.-I have, &c.. Matthew Kane. M.D., 

Officiating Honorary Secretary to the Society.” 


« General Department. 
Bombay, tZrd February 1866. 

To M. Kane. Esq., M.D., 

As».io sooi..,, 

acknowledge with than bS le r _ gogietv forwarded 

XXII.. of the Bombay Branch of 

with your letter dated 21st mstant.-I have, & 

H. E. Jacoaib. 

For Chief Secretary to Government.” 


honorary Secretary, read tne 
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‘■^No. 498 of ISfH?. 

Tu THE SecretarYj'Bombay Branch oi;- the jR,oyae 

Asiatic -S ocTETY. , ; . 
General Departm:'enT; \ :' ^ 
Bombay Castle, ^th March 1866"* 

Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to 
forward to you, for the use of the Society, the accompanying copies of 
the inscriptions on the Dutch tombs at Surat, and the correspondence 
connected therewith.— I have, , 

II. E, Jacomb, 

Under-Secretary to Government.** 
^‘No. 2316 of 1865. 

Fubiic Works Department, Executive Eiigineers Office, 

Surat, 16M December 1865. 
To the Superintending Engineer N.D., Deesn. 

Sir,— I have the honoiir to forward copies, taken by Lieut. Boileau,, 
E. E., Assistant Engineer, of the nine inscriptions now remaining in 
existence in the Dutch cemetery here. Neither Lieut. Boileau nor I 
have any knowledge of Dutch. Some of the words in the inscriptions 
run so much into each other, from being cut very close together, that 
it is difficult for any one not having an acquaintance with the Dutch 
language to separate them, and at the same time ensure correct ortho- 
graphy throughout. I have therefore postponed’ the transmission of 
the copies to you, in the hope that I might fill in with some one who 
knew something of the language, and who might be able to separate 
the words correctly, and also make English translations of the inscrip- 
tions. No opportunity of the kind having however occurred, I am 
unwilling to delay any longer, and therefore transmit the documents 
as they are. The small crosses in inscription No. 9 represent letters 
which are illegible. 

2. I may remark that my predecessor appears to have expended the 
whole of the grant (as per Government Resolution No. 293 of the 
26th February 1864) upon the most remarkable tombs in the English 
cemetery, where there are even now others, sufficiently conspicuous from 
their size, which are in a dilapidated condition, and for repairing which 
no funds are available, the repairs to the largest tombs having ab- 
sorbed the whole sanction. The Dutch and Armenian tombs at Surat, 
and the Dutch ones at Broach, have not therefore been repaired at all- 
I would now solicit (with reference to the concluding portion of para. 3 
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of the Ciovernmeiit Resolution above referred to) a further grant for 
the purpose. Such grant should, if it is intended to render the condi- 
tion of the Dutch tombs at Surat and Broach at all satisfactory, be at 
least equal to the amount of the former one. It is probable that a 
representation of the matter, if I may take the liberty of suggesting 
one, to the Dutch Government, would result in their granting a similar 
amount for so laudable a purpose, in which case the cemeteries could 
be cleared of vegetation, rubbish, &c., and their enclosing walls and 
tombs put into such repair as would ensure their stability for years to 
come. — I have, &c., 

C, Mant, Lieut., R.E., 

Executive Engineer, Surat and Broach.*' 

‘‘ E. Ecclesiastical—* No. 42 of 1866. 

Public Iforks Bept^y Suptg* Engmeer^s Office^ N. B., 

Canq^y Ahmedabady Ath Ja7i> 1866. 
Forwarded, with accompanying copies of inscriptions, to the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, Bombay, with reference to 
para. 5 of Government Resolution No. 293 of the 20tli February 1864, 
and Memorandum No. 250 c. w, 1235 m, of the 1st June last. 

2. In reply to a reference to the Executive Engineer more immedi- 
ately on the questions noticed in the 3rd and 4th paras, of the Govern- 
ment Resolution above noticed, Lieut. Mant has replied as follows : — 

‘ My predecessor consulted the Rev. Mr. Hughes, and determined 
with him the tombs most requiring repair. Mr* Hughes has also been 
consulted as regards the suggestions contained in my No. 2316 of the 
16th instant, and fully concurs with them. 

‘2. My predecessor has perhaps gone beyond tbe letter of the 
Government Resolution referred to in renewing portions of ornament- 
ation not absolutely necessary for the stability of th? structures. It 
would however have been most difficult to have carried out the repairs, 
with any satisfaction to himself or to others, without so doing to a cer- 
tain extent. The tombs which have been most extensively repaired 
were, before the repairs were executed, mouldering away in some portions, 
other portions being in good preservation- The mouldering away being 
caused by saline effiorescence, a great deal of renewal of plaster was re- 
quired ; and as the portions of the tombs which I have mentioned as 
being in good preservation have .upon them the simple plaster mould- 
or, scroll-work (as the case might be) which ran ronnd. 


¥ 
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the structures onginally, to renew these mouldings, &C.5 wdien repairing 
the tombs, would ha%^e been to produce effects so incongruous, from the 
appearance of patchwork which they would have presented, as to excite 
the risibility if not the reprobation of every one seeing them. My pre- 
decessor has, besides executing more substantial repairs, done little more 

than reproduce original ornamentation ; whereas I have abo^ e shown 
its reproduction was very desirable, if not absolutely necessaiy, and I 
think that he could scarcely have acted otherwise* I have shown this 
letter to the Eev. Mr. Hughes, who endorses my opinion on the 
subject.’ 

The undersigned, having seen the tombs restored with great care and 
taste by Mr. Woodbonse, fully concurs in the above. 

3, The Superintending Engineer solicits a further grant for the re- 
pairs of the Dutch and Armenian tombs at Surat, and the Dutch ones 
at Broach. 

H. W. B. Bell, Colonel, 
Superintending Engineer, N. D.” 


Liverpool and London ChamherS) 

Liverpool, l^th January 1866* 

To THE President of the Bombay Branch of the 

Boyal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce here, a fund 

is in the conrse of formation to be both a public testimony to the great 
services of the late Admiral Fitzroy, and also a provision for his family, 
unfortunately left in very destitute circumstances by his untimely death. 

I enclose for your information a statement of the late Admiral s ser- 
vices, which will supply you with the facts of the case. A list of the 
Committee of the Fund is annexed to it, and a partial list of donors, 
which however has been greatly augmented since the paper was printed. 

Will you bring this matter under the notice of your Society ? I am 
communicating with the Presidents of the Geographical Society and 
the Chamber of Commerce, and I hope that you will unitedly take 
stens to onen a subscription list for the fund in Bombay, I am, &c., 






„„k..ai, UTMARV, .OIKST.R.0. 

« Bombay, lOiA ^8C(i. 

My dear Br. Birdwood, Museum, it is 

If tlie accompauyiug curiosities are ot any us 

welcome to tliem* /Uvnl-An^ Rnccimens of the encanstic 

rs of ‘"0 riv”' 

tiles Vitli ivlHch tlic Me ^ le building 

Kwajah Ami« (0 Ulla a J I j ^ joj^e or tlomes, and 

is ciious. being covered ^ north side of the court- 

having a gateway uiidei a sq ' specimens of the 

yard in front of the Masju . buildino-, but a great number have 

encaustic tiles still remaining m the buildm,, b 

been removed. _ , t bur, picked up in the ord- 

The second parcel con tains 

nance magazine of the aik or oi Arthur Phelps. 

G. Birdwood, Esq., ALD., 

, -vT u nf tbp lOti^ay 18C6, Dr. Kane, Officiating 
At theMontblyAIeetmg of tl e lOtH viay 

Eonorary Secretary, read the following lettei . 

■ Arg"a"-VS.oy.,B.B..W.UoSooie.,. 

.RWtoa ‘o 

the copies of the inscriptions o famish a verbatim translation 

abad, and he has been 

of them, which I send, toge which were almost unintel- 

With regard to some ^ ^ hissing letters, and given the 

ligible, he has re-written them, supplied missi ^ 

translation in an adjacent CTlumn. ^ 

Dr. Steins informs me „ Colonies at the Hague, accom- 

.. sentation being made to t e . ^1^3 necessary funds would be 

panied with an estimate of therepa 

Applied by the Dutch Government. 


I have, &c., 

B. A. Dallas. 


27th April Ism” 

PropOKibl «”'*>■' Mreti.g 1» 

si been read, and that th^ , 
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Messrs. E. and A. Wesf, on the occasion of their departure from Bom- 
bay, the high sense this Meeting entertains of their services to the So- 
ciety, in the numerous contributions they have made to the Journal 
during the period of their residence in Western India, and that a com- 
plete set of the Society’s Journal be presented in recognition thereof.” 

Proposed by Dr. Stovell, seconded by Dr. Kane, Offldatiwj Honor- 
ary Secretary— “Tlmt the best thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Steins for his kind services in deciphering the in- 
scriptions on the Dutch tombs at Surat. 

Proposed by Dr. Stovell, seconded by James Taylor, Esq. — “ That 
the cordial thanks of the Society be given to Dr. Kane for his efficient 
services as Officiating Honorary Secretary for the past four months.” 

It was proposed, seconded, and unanimously agreed to " Ihat 
James Taylor, Esq., should officiate as Honorary Secretary on the 
occasion of the departure of Dr. Kane, and until the return of Dr. Bird- 
wood to Bombay.” 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th June 186G Mr. Taylor said 
that as their able and energetic Secretary, Dr. Birdwood, had again re- 
turned to Bombay in renewed health, and was ready to resume his 
former post, he begged now to resign the office of Offidatiny Honorary 

Secretary* 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Taylor for his services to the Society during the period he had officiated 
as Honorary Secretary- 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 12th July 1S6G, the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Honorary President oi ihc Society, mentioned that some months 
ago be had received a circular from Professor Weber of Berlin, call- 
in"’ attention to the institution of a testimonial fund intended to do 
ho°nour to Professor Bopp, on the return of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the commencement of his career as an author in the department of 
philology, in which his labours to the present day were of unsurpassed 
merit and importance. He had intended to use that circular as a call to 
the European and Native Orientalists and patrons of literature in the 
West of India to exercise their liberality for the encouragement of a move- 
ment tdike creditable to its promoters and to the distinguished scholar 
Xira it is intended to honour. The financial difficulties of the presi- 
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'i^eiievA »i<nvever, liatl provciited his taking action in that direction ; yet 
he felt that it was, very unbecoming that nothing should bo done in the 
case in Bombay. In turning over the matter in his mind he had come 
to the conclusion that in present circnmstances the best method of pro- 
cedure would be to ask the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, as 
he -iTould now do, to give, as a token ofits high admiration of the labours 
of Professor Bopp and their surpassing results, a contribution to the 
testimonial fund which had with so much propriety been institiitcd. 
In the view which he took of the matter he had been er.coiiraged by 
the office-bearers, and by those mendjers of the Society wlioiii ho had 
au opportunity of consulting, — all of them warmly expressing their agree- 
meat wdtb it. In now mentioning the matter publicly to the Society lie 
would simply say that Professor Bopp was, notwithstanding the ton- 
tamina of other scholars, the real parent of scientific philology as applied 
to the devclcpmcnt of the original constitution, intimate affinities, 
verbal and grammatical connections, oi'thoc[ncaI modifications, and pro- 
gressional divergences of the great (dassical and popular Japetan kn- 
gnages of the East and West. His first work, On the System of 
the Conjugations of the Sanskrit Language compared with those of the 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and German Languages,’’ appeared in IS Id, but 
it \vas long before it became duly known and acknowledged in Britain. 
The learned professor 1) unbar, whose class he (Dr. had had the 
pleasure of attending fur four sessions in the University of Edinburgh 
(following Dr. Alexander Murray, Dugahi Stewart, and others), stren- 
uously held, up to 1828, that the Sanskrit coincidences with the Greek 
were to be attributed to the inhuence of the soldiery of xllexander the 
Great and of the Grrcco-Bractrian kingdoms in the North of India. The 
appearance of the first portions of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, as 
well said by Dunbar himself in 1844, had put an end to all that con- 
ceit.” Speaking of that Comparative Grammar, Professor II. H. Wilsmi 
thus writes : — In this work a new and remarkable class of affinities 
has been systematically and elaborately investigated. Taking as Ids 
standard the Sanskrit language, Professoi' Bopp has traced the analogies 
which associate with it and with each other, the Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic tongues; and, whatever may be thought 
of some of his arguments, he may he considered to have established be- 
yond reasonable question a near relationship between the languages 
of nations separated by the intervention of centuries and toe di&tancc 
of half the globe, by differences of physical formation and social insii- 

m r 
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tution, — between the forms of speech cuiTeiit among the dark com- 
plexioned natives of India, Jiud the fair-skinned races of ancient and 
modern Europe ; a relationship of which no suspicion existed fifty years 
ago, and which has been satisfactorily established only within a recent 
period, during wdiich the Sanskrit language has been carefully studied, 
and the principles of alphabetical and syllabic modulation upon which its 
grammatical changes are founded have been applied to its kindred 
forms of speech by the pinlologers of Germany.” "^Yith this every 
lingual student of the Society must agree, rejecting how^ever the 
cautionary clause whatever may be thought of his (Bopp’s) principles,” 
which is altogether superfluous, as his principles and his general appli- 
cation of them (always lucidly and firmly yet modestly conducted) are 
ahsolutety incontrovertible. These principles had only to be carried out 
to explain all the common peculiarities of the Indo-Teutonic languages,, 
and they had only to be applied to other families of languages and 
their connexions with one toother (for such connexions, though remote 
and occult in many instances, they have) to put an end to the ravings of 
our novel and imaginative anthropologists, who seem to be in doubt, inter 
alia^ of their own species. All honour then be to Bopp and his disciples I 
The proposal submitted to the Society at present, however, was merely 
that it should, contribute the sum of thirty guineas to the Testimonial 
Fund instituted* in his honour, and to be applied as he may suggest in 
furtherance of the department of literature in which he stands, and will 
ever xmim\ facile princeps^ It was the more becoming that Bombay 
should offer this token of regard to the learned German that it had fur- 
nished the able and successful translator (Mr. E. B. Eastwick) of the 
Comparative Grammar, the crowning work of the great piiilologcr. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Newton very cordially seconded the motion 
now made, fully acquiescing in all that had been said in its favour by 
Hr. Wilson, and gratefully acknowledging his owm obligations, in his 
student days, to Professor Bopp, 

Dr. Birdwood, Hononmj Secretary to the Society, also w^armly sup- 
ported the proposition, which w^as unanimously adopted, 

, it was agreed that the subscription of thirty guineas should be for- 
warded to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., the agents of the Society in 
iondori, on whom the Berlin Committee should be empowered to draw 
fer the amount. 
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The Honorable Mr. Foggo proposed as an amendment, which wivi 
seconded bj Colonel W. D* Aitken, — ‘‘ That the Society regrets that a 
due regard to the convenience of its members prevents the Society 
from complying with the request of the University.’’ 

Dr. Birdwood, in support of his motion, said tliat no one could be 
more jealous than himself of the interests of the Societ}’*, and that he 
had always opposed the use of the Society’s rooms by others than 
members, as a matter of common justice to memlicrs, and because an 
exclusive feeling had its uses. Formerly, committees of all sorts of 
societies used to come and sit in the Society’s rooms as a matter of 
course, and on one occasion a meeting was advertised to be held in the 
rooms without asking the Society’s permission ; but all that had been 
put a stop to. He had himself turned out a Chamber of Commerce 
and a Civil Service Fund meeting from the rooms, without permitting 
liie reasons for the step being questioned or discussed. But the pre- 
sent instance was a very different one, A request had been duly 
made, and it came from the University of Bombay, an institution with 
the objects of which the Society’s own, so far as they went, were com- 
mon, and the request had only been made under the greatest pressure, 
because at the last moment, when no proper arrangements could be 
Gtherwise made, it was found that the number of applicants for ma- 
triculation was nearly doubled, owing probably to the fortunate cheek 
the commercial spirit of the place had sustained. The University, 
therefore, had applied for the use of every available room in the Towji 
Hall, and lie thought that for the Society to refuse theirs under the cir- 
cumstances would be ail act of the extremest discourtesy. 

The Honorable President said that if the Society voted against the 
use of their rooms, the University would not, he was sure, regard it 
as an act of discourtesy. It was a mere matter of feeling, and he 
could easily suppose that members might object to being disturbed by 
a number of boys undergoing examination in the rooms. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and lost, and the original 
motion being voted on, it was carried. 

Mr. Javerilal Umiashanker said he felt satisfied Dr. Birdwood 
would preserve order in the roorn% and not allow the comfort of mcm« 
bers to he disturbed by the concession made. 

Dr. Birdwood then laid on the table a paper by Captain JuliaiF 
Mobson, being a Diagnosis of the Cryjitogamic Orders and Freshwatci" 
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Alga', which the Secretary said were most valuable, but unsuitable fur 
i’eading. It %voultl be published in the current Transactions. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the 8th November ISOO — 

Dr. Birchvood, the Honor ary Secretary, read the following extract 
of a letter from Major Keatiuge, forwarded to the Society by Ilis 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay : — 

From a reference to my map aiid journal I find that the caves are 
situated twelve miles (as the crow flies) north-west from Jaflirabad, a 
port on the coast, and about twenty-two miles north-east of Diu. The 
low hills in which they are excavated are known as the Sand Hills. The 
nearest village is Vankid. The country is inhabited by Babara Kathy 
Girassias under tlic state of Joonaghur, knowm as Babriawar. A small 
stream running from north to south bounds the ca\"e valley on the east. 
From the outside the ascent is exceedingly steep, and a rude wall has 
been drawn across the mouth of the valley towards the stream — this is 
probably of much more recent date than the caves. Of the latter the 
largest are near the mouth of the valley, especially on the south side of 
it : as the valley is ascended to the east they get smaller. The caves 
are over one another, ascended to by flights of steps cut in the rock. 
The tope (the only one) is in the inner or southern portion of a large 
cave* About the spot there appears to have been a want of water, and 
cisterns are cut in the rock, especially M the northern caves above, 
with channels made to conduct the rain-water into them. The tope is 
dome-shaped, with a small opening downwards from the apex. In one 
place only vre saw slight attempts at ornament ; what it was I do not 
now remember. The stone 1 could not make out. It looked moremeta- 
morphic than actually igneous, chocolate colour with white veins run- 
ning through it in all directions. It had no appearance of having ever 
received polish, and does not look as if it would stand fine work. The 
Waglicers had put up in the caves for some days before I received mili- 
tary command, and I made a hurried ride over, one afternoon, to see the 
position, and was there a very short time, and went quite unprepared 
to find more than some insignificant excavations. W riting ordy from 
memory, I should say that there are at least fifty caves, large and small, 
'toxose near the mouth of the valley are extensive. My excuse for not 
knowing more about them is that I was very busy, and saw them late 
in the afferacon-” 
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Dr. Birdwood, Ilomrary Secretary, also read tlie following letter aiut 
the accornpanjing correspondence : — 

Bombay Castle, 30fA October 1866. 

To the Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

S0C1.KTY, 

I am directed bj Ills Excellency the Governor in Council to 
forward, for deposit in the Society’s Museum, twenty old coins found 
by some prisoners employed on municipal works in the Ilydrabad 
districts. 

Copies of the correspondence relative to the coins are enclosed as per 
below. 

Memorandum from the Acting Commissioner in Sind, No. 107, 
dated l /th October 1866, with accompaniments. — I have, &c., 

J. King, 

Acting Under-Secretary to Governments 

* No. 410 OF 1 8G6. —General Department, 

To THE Collector of Hydrabad. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward you a number of old silver coins 
found by a party of labourers working in the suburbs of Nowshera* 
The men were clearing and widening a watercourse when the coins 
were discovered buried in an earthen pot. Some few of the number 
aj>pear to he old ; others have not been struck more tlian one hundred 
years. The oldest in my estimation is that marked No. 1. It was 
coined in Herat in the reign of Timur Sliah. The date I cannot find 
marked, but Timur died about 1415. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4 also appear to belong to the reign of Timur, but 
the dates on them show that they must have been struck long after 
his death. They are inscribed with the word Bukkur/’ and were pro- 
bably coined in the reign of Fiitteh Alice Khan Talpoor, liie first 
Ameer of Sind. This may clothe the coins with historical interest. It 
vras customary, 1 believe, with the Meers to continue the name of a 
great king on their coinage, and this will account for the word Timur’’ 
being used after his death on the rupees struck at Biikkur ; but 
lierat in all probability threw off her allegiance to the conqueror after 
his departure from India to encounter Bajazet. Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 bear 
the name of Ahmed Shah, Nos. G and 7 arc dated a.h. 1111 and 1 125 
respectively, but the dates on Nos. 8 and 9 are partly obliterated. Nos* 
9 and 10 are also of the reign of Ahmed, and were struck in Bukkm> 
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one in 73 and the other in 78 ; the figures for. hundred are not legible. 
Nos. i I and 12 bear the same name as the above. No. 12 is dated 
A.H. 1106. No. 13 belongs to the reign of Shah Alluin, and isinarked 
A.H. 1101. No. 14 is dated a.h.,, 1154 Nadir Shah. Nos. id ^to 20 
are the coinage of Mahomed Shall Ghazee ; the dates are not legible. 

I would suggest that tlie whole collection be submitted for the in- 
spection of the Commissioner, as a few of the coins may be found wor» 
thy to be placed in the Museum at Calcutta or Iiombaj . I haie, 

H. Ryland, 

Deputy Collector, Nowsliera. 

Ihjdmhul, Bejmti; Collector's Office, Wth October 1860.’ 


‘No. 2276 OF 1866.“-GENERAn DEPARTAniXT. 

^ True copy, with the coins in separate registered packet, submitted 
to the Commissioner in Sind. 

2. I sliould be obliged if the Commissioner would forward tluno 
on to Government, as some of them appear to be interesting. 

3. I have inquired of the Deputy Collector whether any and 
reward should be paid to the person who found the coins. 

4. An ackuowiedgment of the packet is requested. 

F. ■' Ph'ieli PS, Goliector*' ^ 

llydrahid. Collector' ^ Office, Uth October 1806.’ 
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‘No. 107 OF 1866- — General DEPARraEKT. 

MemoranbuMv 

The Commissioner in Sind has the honour to submit the foregoing 
copies for the information of Government, and to suggest that the 
coins be made over to the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay. 

2. The Collector has since reported that the coins were found by 
some prisoners who were employed on municipal works, and that it is 
not necessary to reward them, in which opinion the Commissioner 
concurs- 


A. D. Robertson, 
Acting Commissioner in Sind. 
Commissioner's Office, Knrrctchee, \iili Oct. 1866. 

(True copies) 

J. King, 

Acting Under-Secretary to Government.” 


The Rev. Dr. 'Wilson, Ilomranj President ^ read the ibilowiiig letter 
on Scythian tombs near Gidburgah : 
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“Camp Yeflaglieertj, Oulhitrciah, '27 Ih Ocf.oh>r 
JIy bear Dr. Wilson,— I must no lons^er delay in wi-iling to tlimik 
you for your letter of tlve dtli ultimo, conveying so much useful and 
iutciosting information regarding these Scythian cairns. I h.ave been 
very busy and had no time to write, or yon woidd hare heard from me 
sooner. am very glad to loam that so much light has been thrown on 
these ancient remains, and that there are so many signs found which 
arc sufficient to indicate their origin and date. Since last I wrote 1 
have come across several other sites where those cairns and barrows 
exist in great numbers ; bnt owing to the fall of rain during the last two 
months I have not been able to get many of them opened. In some 
I have found sheletonsiind bits of broken pottery only, and of the 
former none that I could remove entire. In others I have found only 
burnt bones with charcoal and human ashes, and urns containing ashes, 
and hits of copper and iron. It seems to me that there must have 
been two classes of people who used the same sites for burial ; one vvho 
did not burn their dead, arid one who did — or else that those who weia; 
burnt were such as had died in distant lands, and their remains hronght 
to these places after being burnt — the circular holes ia the soutbern 
upright stones of each cairn being for the purpose of inserting the urns 
containing the human remains ; for I find in many instances two or 
three layers of urns hodded in the white earth, and in every case this 
white earth and these urns arc only to he fonnd just under the circular 
hole and to the S. W. side of the eainis. I havc'nlso discovered that 
these ancient jieople lived and buried their dead in the vicinity of arti- 
ficial tanks — whether these taidcs wore made by them I cannot say, 
but I have actually found their graves on the bund of a tank near the 
Caugnee river. In several instances I have found a double circle of 
stones surrounding the cairns. One of the cairns I last opened was forl y 
feet in diameter; it differed from all the others, of which there were many 
surrounding it, in being so much larger and having a higher mound 
thrown up. Itwas surrounded by a single ring of stones and no uin-ighl 
stones forming a chamber visible at the surface ; bnt in clearing away the 
upper debris— which being of shale, and very bard, made the excavation 
both tedious and difficult— I found large boulders ])laccd, evidently 
forming a passage from the south side to the centre of the barrow, and 
at ten feet down I found the usual stone chamber, which contained 
skeletons, hut so decayed and mingled with white earth as scarcely to 
be recognised. I hope yet when the ground gets dry, .~nd I have more 
leisure to open others and procure some perfect specin icns of skulls aim 



Of coins I have found none as yet, and no omamen . 
got a horse-bit and a few spear and arrow-heads. In one 
have found the Musalmans have buried their dead on tie 
,f these old cairns. I hare been astonished at the extent 
sred by these cairns. I have traced them for nearly two 
ms along the slope of some rising ground. I have seen 
yet, but they are to be found all about Shorapore, about 
:rom this place, I am told, and at Shahpoor, on the other 
eema, and opposite to this place. I hear that Meadows 
red a very extensive cairn surrounded by stones of enor- 
[ will write to you from time to time and let you know 
[ meet with. I hear that Sir G. Yule, the Resident at 
as had a number of cairns opened out near Golconda, but 
excavation up at last, as the results have been so smafl, 
our and expense of the excavations have been very heavy, 
have had to go from twelve to eighteen feet m dept . 

Believe me. Yours very truly, 

E. M. Brereton. [C. E,]” 


ANNIYEESAEY MEETING, 

Monday, 26th November 1866. 

Dr. Birdwood, the Honorary Seerelary, at the request of the Hono- 
ble the President^ read the 

.eport of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1865-66. . > v 

.—During the past year 64 resident and 7 non-residen 
-re elected, against 62 resident and 4 non-resident elected m 
Five members died in the past year, leaving 206 resident and 
all 325 members on the Society’s roll. Ut these 

dug. On the last anniversary we had 1 68 

members, or in all 263 members on the 
vere in England. 

r 671 works in 1,155 volumes, not count- 

by the Society, against 541 works ia S32 

-The Periodicals taken by the Society are as follows ■ 
6, Illustrated 4, Sdentifie 34, Beviews 9, Neiaspapers 11, 
Begisters, Army Lists, and Bifectones 13, French % 


Memhers.- 
members we: 

1864-65. 1 

47 non-resident, or in 
67 are in England or non-pay 

resident and 28 non-resident r 

, Society’s roll. Of these 63 v 

■ During the yeai 

ipg periodicals, were bought 
volumes bought in lfa64-65. 

periodicals 

Literary 

. . Medical 

American 5, German A, American Newspaper 


A 
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Indian Calendars and Army Lists (■>, Indam Jovrnah and Reviews 1 4'^ 
Batavian 3 ; being a total of 104 literary and scientific periodicals nrul 
35 newspapers, or altogether 139 periodicals, of which 32 are given 
in return for the Society’s JournaL 
Presents to the Libraiy — 75 miscellaneous works in 86 volumes, 
and 50 pamphlets were presented to the Society during the year, and 
chiefly by the Melbourne Public library ; Smithsonian Institution^ 
Washington ; the University of Christiania, Norway ; and the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Bengal, Punjaub, and Madras. 

Tabular Statement. 

The following table shows the number of works added to the Library 
during the year, exclusive of periodicals and presentations : — 


Subjects 


I. Theology & Ecclesiastical History, &c. 
IL Natural Theology, Metaphysics, &c. 

III. Logic, Ehetoric, &c. 

t IV. Classics, Translations, &c. 

V. Philology and Literary History, . 

VI. History and Historical Memoirs, ^c.. , 
VTI. Politics and Political Economy, &;c. 

VIIL Jurisprudence * 

IX. Parliamentary Papers . . . ... . . . . . . . . 
X. Biography and Personal Narratives . . 
XL Antiquities, Numismatics, &c. . ...... 

XII. Voyages and Travels, &c. . . . . . .... , , 

XIII. English Poetry and Dramatic Works. 

XIV. Novels, Romances, and Tales. ....... 

XV. Miscellaneous Works, &c .. 

XVL Foreign Literature 

^VII. Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. 

.VIIL The Fine Arts and Architecture 

XIX. The Science of War, &c 

XX- .Natural History, Geology, &g 

XXL Botany, Agriculture, &c. 

CXII. Medicine and Surgery. 

XIIL Physiolo^ and Dietetics, &c 

CXIV. Transactions of karned Societies, &c.. . 

liXY.' 'tlictionaries, 'Lexicons, &c,. . 

EXf I.' / Oriental Literatur©. 


;lTotal of Works and Volumes 
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printed and issued V^ithin three months from this date. 

l>reseatstotn.MuseU^n .<-^7 copper lal 

; soma^Misoners employed oa 

“.phw^ o. ...0 

tJoverameut; alargeston Jones, B.E., Executive 

inscription, was presente y ^ of scales made at Delhi for jewel- 

Engineer, Bombay encaustic tiles with which the 

levs ; specimens two (broken) ^ ^ sulphur found in 

»Mehrab” atBeeiapore 13 ecomt , werepre- 

the ordnance magazine of the arK ana 

sented by Captain Phclp ^ Constans 

Purchased for Jnder • an ancient Bing Seal from Meso- 

aud ’ 3 i^^ 7 stone sfal and a small Silver Seal (also antiques) 

I"; sirconntry; and a Sassanian Silver Coin were purchased 

read before the ^"""wit^an English translation by the Right 

t ^11^3 B D!BisLpofNilopolis. ispartieularly interesting. 

^ ' 7 \T TXII of Vol. VII. of the Society's Journal, illustrated 

Jo^itaZNo.XXU. o ^ published during the year, 

^atk numerous aucient p 

...» ... 

durinff the last ten years .— 

■Works. Vols. 

. 12S 20o: 

1 B56-57 - 'V , 

1857-*^^ ^ ‘ ‘ 
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Memomndu7n of GejiUemen joined as Members of The Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society /rom 1859 to 1866. 

Resident Non-resident 
Members. Members, Total. 

1859 5 3 8 

1860. . 14 . . 14 


i^own Hally 2^th November 1866. 

The ReY. Br. "Wilson, Honorary F)*€side7Uy moved that the Report 
how read be accepted and approved ; and that the best thanks of the 
Society be presented tO the office-bearers for their zcalonSi, able, and 
effective services during the past year- The Society^ he said, was 
evidently in a very flourishing state as far as its membership was con- 
cerned^. A Literary and Scientific Society in the distant East with 325 
names on its roll (including some absentees), and composed of Asiatics 
as well as of Europeans, was a noticeable fact> and a fact suggestive of 
pleasing anticipations. They had for their use the best libraly /in Asia, 
froih the other Prefeidencles of India hud somhtii^s 
during the past year. This library had been growing in 
C30niiderklbit' ' tim^ ; and that wdth 

, ' ...Ami/., , ' .L 
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r the 1,155 volumes purcliflsed (not to 
presented) during the past year. n 
the usual variety had appeared^ cou- 

asses of works entered in the Society s 
a standard character, and others winch 
yet some importance in their httle day. 
h in ceneral and ecclesiastical history, 
supplied ; and it was 
than that the shelves 
fictional works, in the 
. often but feebly exer- 
r keeping the printed 
to its unusual act^uisi- 
hases for the Museum, 
pendent on mere dona- 
jr valuable and interest- 
jtamia, and connected 
mrred in Bombay, and 
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nected with the twenty-six 
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though of ephemeral being hi 
I'he wants of the library, h 

which had been felt by many 
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of the library should be fill _ 
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also a copy for the liberal support rendereJ to 

:r;s:o::'w.:h«ouo«ooo.i^^^ 

in a new number of the Indische Studien. . p .. 

I have also road with ranch Lnscrit Classics, 

sors Biihlcr and ° ^^i^ed for such an undertahing. and 

Xr : IV- y t through . a most able raan.r. 

WillyoubesokindastopTMent^myUnte^ 
the Honorary Secretary of JO „ ^ Bopp Testimonial 

August "X'ce^r"^^^ Berlin I have so much to write now 

1“ I .^Zl« T 

Believe me, &e., 

Albrecht Weber. 

Berlin, \7th October 1866.^ Meeting then 

In conformity vrith the Some y Committee of Management 

proceeded to the election of membj onhe^^ office-bearers 

for the year 1866-67, and the fohOwmg 

elected ir the year 1866-67:- . ^ ^ 

« ■iy,f The Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, C. . 

Presito^.-TheU M.D. ; the Honorable C. J- 

ErJ'ffi'Ts'r'Bbanmji/Sq’.. Hon’orary Member E.A.S. ; and the 

HonoralleMtnJusu* 

Committee Membei . -nhunieebhoy Bramjee, SiSq.; Jamea 

Jehangbier Beadymonejs Esq . , ^ Vishwanath 

Taylor, Esq.; George Ward, F.R.C.S. ; Surgeon 

Narayan Mandlik ; ®“|®“g*“^^jHonoraWe Mr. Justice Warden, 
Major E. Broughton, E.R•C.^., 

p <; • and W. LondoH, Rsq. t ii 

^ e, Tavlor Esq., and Yenayekrao Jagonnathjee 

2 Mm^ors.— -James iayior, 

ghti^etsett. Esq. Birdwood, Esq., M.D. 





ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY S PROCEEDINGS, 


The newspapers and periodicals proposed to be added were then voted 
one by one, and the following were sanctioned to he taken by the 


L The Intellectual Observer. 

2. The Bombay Guardian. 

3. La Tour du Monde. 

4. The American ^Almanac. 

5. The American Army and Navy Almanac. 

6. Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 

7. The Phonetic Journal. 

8. Pandit or Kasividya Sudhanidhi. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the best thanks of the Society 
were voted to the Honorable the President for conducting the business 
of the Annivers’iry Meeting, and the meeting was then adjourned to 
Tiiursday, the iSth December next. 
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